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Tke parvenus. 







The weather, though September drew near its 
close, was still fine ; and in one of the finest of 
those soft morninfi^s which make an English au- 
tumn so peculiarly pleasant, when the sun chears 
without burning, and we do not feel the atmosphere 
we breathe, Lady Elma, making Mr. Reyiiardson 
invite the countess to partake an airing with him, 
obtained permission to take Gertrude on a visit 
with her a few miles off. Some objections had 
been started, when Lady Elma made the pro* 
posal ; but her ladyship, who was not easily re-* 
pulsed, listened to nothing that did not accord 
with her wishes, and took the permission almost 
before it was granted. ^ My good old friend, Lady 
Waveney,* said she, ' is so kind as to lend me 
VOL. IV, B her 
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her carriage and servants ; and it is an important 
favor to me, to enable me to make a show, as thq 
visit I wish to pay, is to very humble people.' 

* Your ladyship always does what is right/ said 
Lord t^ixmbre. 

Lady Luxmore was * extremely astonished,' she 
protested, * at such new doctrine' — she * could not 
understand how making a show could suit humble 
people.' 

* Lady Elma is right, I am sure,' said the earl : 
— ' in propriety, no one is fitter to be trusted.' 

' The visit I am going to make,' said she, * is to 
• a family of what we now call parvenus^ and which, 
you wicked English, I ffear, always translate up- 
starts. I have not seen them since they became 
great ; and I shall want somebody to absence to ; 
so I will take Gatty with your leave: I know she 
will not give herself any pretensions. The dear 
De Hautcforts know a little of my friends, and 
offered themselves ; but they would crush my good 
pa)vemis :— they 'are very satyrical naughty girls ; 
but I do love them.' 

*' O ! young people should carry their eyes in 
their heads,' said Lady Luxmore. 

' Certainly/ replied Lady Elma, * and a padloc 
on their lips, till they know tvliat they ought t 
expect from their fellow-creatures. I know r 
girl whom I would trust on this pdint so rcac' 
as iriy "CJatty; therefore, my dear, you wil' 
ready, if you have no objection ; but I wi' 
you fairly ^llkt you will see. The family 
in qdest of/beleur tiie unfortunate name of P 
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John Mudd was a poor boy with a liberal mind, 
he was patronised by my family, atid *pt length' 
Tostf by desert, to be my fatbei- s steif«rd : he 
found his affairs in the mbst despera^ 6tate of 
confusion : he got them into oricfyin^, J believe, 
it was a sincere grief to him when be fognd, that, 
for want of a male-heir, tbe.wbote pfoperty, ex-^ 
oept a small fortune forme, went to my father's 
brother, who was,rMbre tips, 'by ftii^'the richest of 
bis family, and unmarried. tVith the little John 
bad sav^, he w*eiit into 8 ttianufrGturlDg-4>irsifles» 
in the north, where his lcnowledg6 of accc^ifnts, his 
dear bead, and the education he had received, 
were of the most important use to him : h^ got 
money, rapidly find fairly, i)y doing that for others; 
which they knew not how to do for themselves ; 
and now he is, with a large family, returned to 
bis native place, where he has, as he tells me, built 
4 house, and is living in affluence. I honor him 
for this fearless gratitude to the place tie was born 
in : a mean spirit would have shunned it ; and it 
ib this circumstance that makes me desirous of 
visiting these parvenw.* 

* Well,' said Lady Luxmore, when Lady Elma 
paused and rose, ^ if an angel from Heaven had 
told me you would so have demeaned yourself]^ I 
woold not have believed it/ 

' I am happy, '^ she replied, ' to demean myiielf 
to your ladyship's satisfoction : I did not doubt 
your approbation. — Gatty, I shall call you present-^ 
ly« Farewell for the present' 

B S With 
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'V 



With graoe and sweetness, she quitted tlie room, 
met PortsUbis coming in to breakfast, and left it to 
Lady LujHnoreJ;o get-but of the puzzle in wiiich 
her last ^m^ds tiad env^Yapt her, and to get ready 
for the aidng. y^t[i^r. Sylvanus Reynardson. 
. Her ladf>;ai)if> callM ou Gertrude in her way out 
of Brighton i andPoitaigis, who had a mind to see 
* the appoiriUn^iHs'.of Lady HV^aveney's * travelling 
style,' swailo^d hi$4a|^bA80D of tea at tlie win* 
dow, while Gertrude, having waited on the countess 
in her own i^^aitmen^viade'lier adieus to the 
earl, and found her way down stairs and into the 
carriage. * Stay,' said the earl, * let me ring for 
one of the men tx) open the dMr for you : — I think 
young gentlciflan' — * Peor fellow ! poor fellow I' 
replied the viscount to Neptune, ' it shall have a 
swim this morning.' 

Gertrude was just shut into the can'iagc, w^hen 
Keptune was noticed by liis master. The earl 
who had been, for half a moment, off his guard, 
repeated not his error ; and in a little more than 
an hour, the ladies reached the town, just beyond 
which, Mr. Mudd's house was situated. 

It was a large new habitation ; and Lady Elma, 
as sooii as the servants informed her that she was 
in sight of Air. Aludd's, was very anxious to as- 
certain the style of the building. * I hate preju- 
diceSy* said she, * but 1 value indications ; and I 
am sure I can guess, from the plan of this house, 
\«hat we shall find the owner. If I see fine ar« 
chitedure, I shall tliiok him a presuming fool ; 

if 
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if it is a thing like a scooped brickkiln, I shaH 
say, * M udH pour jamais' But there it i?, and 
John Mudd is a sensible man : it is an extensive 
but very low buildiug ; and when the trees get up, 
it will be almost hid : I kne\v John Mudd would 
do right, if left to himself; and I can infer, that 
he is not married to a governing fool. O ! if 
none of his class would build higher ! I wish, 
Gatty, I was really humble : I often pray, 

* Teach roe this important truth, 
The humblo are secure/ 

But I am sure I am not humble. I am not indeed 
proud : I am too good-humored to be proud. Pride 
comes to the serious ; but still I am not humble; — 
now you, I really believe, are humble, and you 
have an amazing advantage ; for I see you cannot 
be mortified. What your countess says to you, 
would, were I you, sink me to the earth ; but I 
see you do not mind it' — * Jeplie et ne ronipspas,' 
answered Gertrude, casting down her eyes. 

They now drew nearer to- the mansion. The 
recent accompaniment of rapid-growing poplars, 
the timber-trees that had not yet shed their hay- 
bands, the ua- notched paling, the walls captwith' 
straw and stones, tbe^quick hedges, of the hoijjhtof 
parsley, the patches of turf that had never yet 
thought of the scythe, and the arid slopes to a sheet 
of bright water, alLx {ogether gave a fit idea of that 
species of residetice, called * Hotcl-Parvenus' * I 
am xtot discouraged,' said Lady Elma : ^ Chatsworth 
.and Stddl^ Park must liave been, at one time, new- 

plantations ; 
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iplftntations ; aod to quarrel with saplkigs becauae 
tbey are not veterans of the forest, is just as rear 
iiooable as to laugh at a man because his children 
are bom babies. — i — Let us be thankful, even if we 
trntst laugh, that we have a little spare dignity to 
bestow on others : we shall do tlie good people 
credit, and I shall have the delight of shewing tny- 
jself grateful : otherwise, believe uie, Gatty, I never 
would have condescended to borrow a carriage 
with four horses and coronets : I hate peacock- 
trappings ; but I would have jolted hither in the 
baker's cart with all njy spirit. Mine is not the 
common taste : I would live in a cottage in pre- 
ference to Blenheim; but it siK>ulvl be suck a 

cottage !'- 

* I brought you here,' continued the vivacious 

■ 

JLady Elma, * iu my profession of gouvernantc : 
this is as much a lesson iu life as any I can give 
you ; and as I value myself a little on knowing 
bow to make the best of circumstances : you shall 
see how I get through, let them be what they will. 
Jf the Mudds are, which I am persuaded tliey are 
not, fools, I will mortify them, even while I am 
gratelitl : they shall get no advantage of me, nor 
•have any thing to boast of: ii they behave as they 
ought, they shall be satisfied mith me : for, for all 
this world can give, I would not occasion a mo- 
ment's pain to a deserving pei^on. You will se« 
me in juy element to day, if they are so obliging 
as to be what I wish them ; it does my very hear 
good, w hen I can find the means to be kind : my 
slender purse, uud the iettera it puts oa my move- 
ments 
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Dieiits, SO often hinder me, that I am quite a chilq 
when I get my liberty. And as for pure Englis)^ 
politeness, I detest it : those who are tied by its 
rules, are, nine times in ten, at a loss in their l^r 
son : they learn to stand fire from their superior^ 
and to forget, to a certain degree, that they are 
such ; and having obtained this sort of ease, they 
call themselves wellrbred : all that they do is for 
tliemselves ; they are therefore very often capri- 
cious towards their equals, and negligent of their 
inferiors. Now the truest politeness is that which 
puts others at their ease, without Gncouraginij pj-e- 
sumption; and here I have seen some of thf 
highest- bred people miserably deficient, even in 
what tliey thought the extreipe of condescension ; 
they felt it theuiselves to be condescension, and it 
was felt as such by those who received it.' 

' I can never hope,' said Gertrude, ' to attaia 
this excellence ; but I shall try always to be;have 
to others, £^ I think in their situation I should 
wish them to behave to me ; and I hope this will 
prevent my being aukward or giving offence.' 

* You cannot do better/ answered Lady £lma; 
* but my advice is, to add a little French good- 
hunK>r in manners, to your respectable Englisif 
sincerity. It is qur^own fault, if one debases the 
other: insincerity, very often,, does. not consist so 
much in saying what we do not think, as in not 
thinking what we say ; it is in every body's power 

to be sincere. But here we are : — all this looks 

■ 

well ; it will do in time ; what a host of womeu 
and childrcan weeding !— Well^ dear Mudd, I must 

be 
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be a very siaccre friend to thee ; for I am conde- 
scending to be gazed at for thy sake/ 

Gertrude, sorry, very sorry, when Lady Elma 
ceased, still listened, * stiU thought' her * speaking.* 
They whirled up to the entrance of a house beauti- 
fully simple in its structure. Mr. Mudd was al- 
ready at tlie door, and, with hands uplifted, ex- 
claimed, * Thank God.! my old master's daufjhter!' 
His servants had come out ; but this was no re- 
straint on the honesty of his feelings ; nor did 
the recollection of what had escaped him, cause 
any suffusion on his cheek. Not permitting Lady 
Elma's foot to touch the ground, and choked in 
hu utterance by the feelings of his heart, he trans- 
ferred her, in silent agility, into the hall ; and re- 
turning for her companion, left his wife to express 
the honor conferred by the visit ; but she, poor 
woman ! the perl'ect wife of her husband, burst 
into tears, and taking one of Lady Elma's hands, 
sutfered Mr. Mudd to place himself between the 
ladies, and thus escorted them to their common 
sitting-rooin, where the visitor and the visited 
gave way to, perhaps, some of the most delightful 
liselings of the human breast, the reciprocal sense 
of good received and conferred ; and Gertrude 
felt herself repaid for all the Vexations of her life, 
in the gratification of the present moment. 

The children were now introduced : those al- 
ready in the room were called from their seats ; 
those absent were sent for, and all ranged betore 
Lady Elma, who rising to them, addressed each in 
turn; * Uhis/ said Mr. Mudd, * is, I believe, the 

only 
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only thing I ask of my children that is unpleasant 
to them to do. I never make theai drink healths 
round a table : I never tell them to hold up tbmt 
heads, or to look in the faces of those they speak 
to : these trifles, and the choice of doing them' 
ml\ come in time, if they are right and necessary, 
and the young thinj^s are properly informed ; but 
I own I do pla£;ue tlie poor brats by marshalling 
them; I tell them they will understand it when 
they are fathers and mothers : and not till thea 
can they know the heavenly appeal it is to one's 
gratitude, when one sees, as I can when they ase 
all at home, a round dozen of such — I think I 
may say, promising young things. — Come, stand in 
order, boys and girls ; indulgf^ your old father : he 
has worked hard for the sake of you all ; and this 
is the grand-daughter of the master who gave him 
bisiirst half crown, my children !' 

The juvenile party consisted of seven girls and 
two boys. The eldest, a lovely girl of sixteen, 
had in her countenance a want of chearfulness 
that Lady Elma strove to supply by the kindness 
of her reception : the sweet girl tried to smile ; but 
her mother, with a sigh, remarked, that Mary had 
never recovered her spirits since they came out of 
the north ; and poorwary s eyes filled, as if saying 
' Tis too true.' 

Lady Elma and Gertrude soon made the party 
feel at ease; the young ones were sent off, some 
to play, some to the school -room ; and others re- 
turned to their employments where they were. 
Gertrude joined this party, and beard of some 

benevolent 
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benevolent or useful purpose, attached to evei-y 
species of their occupation. 
*ii* I wish,' said Mr. Mudd, * my three other 
boys were at home ; but the eldest of them wc 
have had the great good fortune to place in the 
banking-house my lord used ; — there again we 
stumble on obligation!—! should have, wished 
vou, dear lady, to have seen him, for wc think him 
a very fine boy ; and he is willing to work, that his 
brothers and sisters may be as well provided for 
as himself : you know, as we have no birth, we 
must have a little money ; if one, in a family of 
rank, has it, it is enough ; but the poor Mudlarks 
cannot sup upon singing; and happy ought they 
to be, that every one will have, at least, beef and 
pudding for themselves, and doubly happy that 
they will always have, please God ! a slice for a 

fiiend, and a scrap for the poor.' * We have 

been guilty of some vanity, I am afraid,' continued 
he, wiping his eyes : * we have named our eldest 
boy after my lord ; but as the name was only 
Richard, we thought we might enjoy it without 
seeming to presume ; it was a secret, but a sweet 
satisfaction to us: as to the rest, they are all 
named after relations, or those who were so good 
as to stand for them at fteir baptism. Our 
second boy is, I am sure you would say, a fine 
fellow : I have made him a sailor : 'twas the least 
I could do to give my country a defender, in re- 
turn for all it has done for me ; and, in our navy, 
it is an honor to rise from nothing: I would make one 
m soldier ; but 1 should not like my boy to serve in 

the 
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the reobsy or to be made to feel that bis fatber 
is, only by courtesy, a gentleman : 1 wish aome 
sueh as myself would make a pride of styltag 
themselves yeomen : the term will get out of use^ 
and, in a short time; no one will recollect what it 
was ; but I look on the real yeomanry of England 
with great respect ; and as it was my father's ran|^ 
in life^ though his^ son could not maintain it, I 
have no higher ambition. — One of our boys, we 
shall, certainly, God willing ! give to the churchy 
It should have been one of the two eldest ; but a 
parson is not so well at the head of a family. 
The care of its interests may lead him into too 
lonucfh worldly care : I do not love trading-parsons : 
St. Paul did not bid Timothy watch the stocks or 
the markets ; but it* we fathers put a parson-son ia 
a situation where some must sufier if he does not 
do it; it is we, not tlie parson, that should be 
beamed; the second boy 1 would have brought 
tip for orders, but &ough a very good bellow, be 
has such a reugh spirit, that I feared he -might 
have too much of tb ^huroii-niiHtant about him. 
If I Hve to ma4ce Uh choice, 1 ^haU endeavor to 
give the best-gifted of the three others, to the 
-service of oiht Maker. I am sure, if, we have any 
sense of what be hii d)ne for us, we must wish 
we had a real Samuel tobring up before him ; bitt 
he will accept what we lan do ; and we wKl take 
all the care in oar power, to make them all good.' 

Lady Elma had lived m^re than thirty years ia 
the world, or perhaps her eyes, Kke Gertrude's, 

might 
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might have glistened with tender feeling of the 
modest merit here portrayed. Gertrude said to 
Mrs, Mudd, ' You must be very happy here, 
ma am.' 

* We are hardly happy yet, ma'am ; we have 
not got over our difficulties.' 

Lady Elma*s ear caught the word ; * Difficulties! 
my dear Mrs. Mudd ! — what difficulties can you 
have y 

' Such as you cannot know, or perhaps under- 
stand, my dearest lady,' replied Mr. Mudd, to 
save his diffident wife. ' If you will take a walk 
in our little domain, we will tell you all' 

* Of what sort are your difficulties ?' said Lady 
Elma, as soon as they were out of tlie house. 

* The difficulty of making ourselves endured: 
we do not like to say much on the subject before 
the children.' 

* And of getting advantages for our young ones,' 
added his wife. ' But we shall surmount them 
in time ; and we will have paUence.' 

* You astonish me,' said L^dy ^Ima. ' I should 
have supposed you worsh|)ped here. But as to 
^our children, what are their disadvantages ?' 

* That,' answered Mrs. Mudd, sighing, * is the 
cause of what you see ti Mary. Such young 
creatures as she, take al the care you can. Mill 
suppose every thing nude up of goodness and 
pleasure. We left a v^ry comfortable neighbor- 
hood : we were in a street where we had good 
friends on both side?; and as they were large 
families^ and the parents clever people, our girls 

improved 
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improved very much by the acquaintance; but 
now, poor things ! tho* I believe they are as mo- 
dest and humble as they can be, and I am sure 
we have brought them up to give no offence, they 
can hardly get civil treatment; and sometimes I 
am almost tempted to wish we had staid where we 
were ; but Jolm Mudd said it was a shame to get 
any more money, when so many people wanted it ; 
and there were two young men just going to marry 
two sisters, all. nice young people, and they just 
wanted the business ; and they could not afford to 
be at much expence, so my husband said, ' Then 
take it all, and God bless you ivith it' — As I say, 
that's like one of John Mudd's bargains ;— but 
somehow, ttiey all do better than otlier people's 
. bargains ; and he thought it right to come among 
our own town's people : but we did not indeed 
tliink it would have been quite so.' 

* Do, now you have begun,' said Mr. Mudd^ 
^ tell our dear lady of the ball. I do not love to 
be ill-natured ; but certainly, those who acted so 
by us, can never be angry at having it known.* 

' A ball was given a few months ago,' said Mrs. 
Mudd, *for the prisoners for debt in our jail, 
who could get certificates of their honesty. We 
thought Xic ought to go to it, or I am sure we 
would not have presumed. I took my two eldest 
girls, Mary and Judith. We were drest in good 
clothes, to be sure ; I should have thought it an 
affront to the neighborhood to be otherwise ; but 
we were as plain as possible, that we might not 
seapQ to ape fashionable people* I made the girl« 

staod 
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Stand the lowest in the second set ; and I had got 
two young men, whose parents were ; then at 
Brighton, and to whom my husband had done 
kindnesses, to dance with them. Had you seen 
bow the poor things were jostled, as the ladies 
came down the dance, and how careful they were 
not to take my daughters' hands, you would have 
laquhed ; but / could have cried. Now they 
oertatniy, I must say, though I ain their motlier, 
danced hy far tiie best of any in the room, though' 
they were frightened : they had very good partners^ 
and being nice figures and very active, and having 
a good ear; and as I had always made them, what- 
ever tliey were learning, do their best, — when they' 
went down the dance, a great many gentlemen 
nked who theie diartmng girls in the plain 
dresses were. I heard various answers given ; and 
I even heard one lady say, * O ! don't praise them, 
for God 8 sake ; they are M udds :' another added, 
^ they are people rolling in their own dirt ;' another 
tiianked God ^ she was not rich ;' and one said 
something in Frencli abdut boue^ that I c6uld not 
understand. — I am sure if your ladyship had heard 
all this, you would have said, your old i^rvant paid 
doarly -for all his money *•' 

' Well ! 

* Were ve writing essays, our experience would furnish 
matter, in abundance, for one * On the distinctions in society;' 
and we should taice the opportunity to observe, that the roortU 
£cations now and then experienced, by those allied to the 
Boose of Mudd, arc blows inflicted by the recoil of a spring 
ittaiaed beyeoAks-incUfiaUeii.. Few are those who can tiflit^ 

dignitj 
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*Well! never mind, wife/ said Mr. Mudd^ 
clapping her on the shoulder ; * the origin of the 
fatl)er will be lost in the next generation ; and after 
all, what does it signify, if it dpes not hinder our 
doing good? — a few years hence, and we »ohall bo 
, on a level. — I own it vexes me sometimes; but I 
call myself a fool when I think 'of it I Should not 
mind, if they were really persons of importance 
who set themselves against us ; but we are sur- 
rounded by a parcel of nabobs and planters; and, 

dignity with a ta»tc for popularity; and many are the in- 
stances where to chock thcctfects of ihe latter, an overbearing 
quantity of the former has been assumed. We may play at 
being vulgar till we become so ; but the inconveniciicies at-* 
tending it, will often admonish us to rein in, in time ; and in 
proportion to the evil we dread, will be the coercion we prac« 
tice. The encouragement given, a few years since,, to demo* 
cracy, has ended in the assertion of aristocratic rights; and 
amongst those not quite sure of their footing at the base of 
lhe«thrdne, there is certainly, at the present moment, a very 
sufficient jealousy of the approach of an inferior :-^so does 
the balance of the world adjust itself! Not twenty years 
ago, country' dances at a watering-place were rendered more 
than naturally attractive to the lovely daughters of a Fita- 
reyal family, by the distinguished part taken in thetti by * m 
dashing man' of a low rank in a disgusting trade. — We nuiy 
question, by inference, for we cannot condescend to ocular 
demonstration, whether the association would now be thought 
correct ; we hope it will not ; for though we will never 
Oppress any real and bond-fide Mndds, we shall aUays en* 
deavor to encourage distinctions of birth, even if we bar our. 
selves out in maintaining them ; while, at the same time, we 
will lend our aid to whatever can atone for the want of pedi- 
gree, provided those experiencing it, give no cause to LAdy 

', to rep'eat her correcting question, * Who 



dhilt wom^n Im ? — ske is too proud for a daciMM/ 

5 Jdflre' 
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I dare sny» half of them were not much above u9 
in the (Vutset. They have braved it, indeed, and 
forced tliemselves into notice. My wife and I 
cannot do that ; we cannot condescend to bait traps 
with venison and turtle, ior tiie sake of being 
Tisited ; we too have our little pride : I will not 
smuggle the productions of a country we are at 
war w iihy for the sake of being said to keep a good 
cellar ; nor will I help my neighbors on in the road 
to repentance, by making gluttons of them, because 
1 can afford to pay double the market-price for 
niceties : I should be a pest, instead of an advan- 
tage to my native place : I would rather sit down 
to a leg of mutton and turnips, with my laborers, 
than do this ; and yet, I tru^t we have no taste 
for low company. I shall always take that honest 
fellow Owen Felltham's advice, * not to express 
my humility in unworthy actions.^ 

* And,' said Lady Elma, * are you not visited ?' 

* O ! yes/ answered Mr. Mudd ; * my wife has 
morning visitors, who come out of curiosity to see 
how absurd we can be ; and we are invited to 
state dinners, that we may see how grand it is to be 
great. At these dinners, I can observe the conver- 
sation often turns upon heraldri/ and connexions ; 
and when the ladies retire, the proceedings of the 
mnistrjfy the affairs of great people^ the secrets 
of the cabinet^ and very often painting and sta^ 
tuary are the subjects : mc had a neighbor who got 
a party of his young college-acquaintance to meet 
us; and then nothing pleased but Horace and 
VirgU and Homer. 1 dare say they thought any 

thing 
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Ihirtg would do to make pooi^ Mudd stare at their 
learning; but as it had been your honored grand- 
father's good pleasure to send me to school, and I 
soon found I could make myself rich in marbles and 
tops and bats and balls, if f could do the other 
boys' exercises for them, I fagged like a little 
horse. It would have cost too much to keep me 
oni in this track, and it did not seem as if ft would 
be of much use to me; but at Mr. Macsoph's 
dinner, 1 certainly felt the advantcige of it. Whea 
I dared to reply, or humbly assisted their igno- 
rance, which their advantages made disgraceful, 
and their cruel presumption scandalous, they were 
silenced ; and when I had seen the conversation 
safely landed on the subject of* whose mare would 
trot fostest,' and they were then * all at home,' I 
walked off, thinking, I confess, to you, of the 
fable of the Fox and the Stork, and almost medi- 
tating a jocular revenge ;' bat ^ife i/^ould not hear 
of it' 

* No, no,* said M^s. Mudd, ^ Bear and forbear/ 

* No, no,* interrupted Lady Elma ;' • no bearwg 
nor forbearing with such people ; I would make 
them ridiculous, wherev^er I could do it without 
degrading myself : it would do them good ; and 
you may be assured they Will never resent it: such 
people are always cowards; and they will take 
anything.* 

* Indeed,' said, Mrs. Mudd) 'their insolence 
' tries my patience more than ft does his; I would 

only ask what they would have ud do.^' if atfyof 

• them had John Mudd> talents ; tf tbey cotild,- as 

VOL. IV.- he 
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he hds done, make machines and mills to sate 
horses, and not to take away the labor of the poor ; 
if tiiey, I ^aV) had got, fairly us he has done, a 
large fortune, i^liat would thcjf do ? What would 
they have us do. Ought we to heap interest on 
ihferest, for the sake of liotlrding or of boasting of 
our wealdi ? What would that do ? If we strove 
to vie with those about us, if we kept a iSne car- 
riage^ gavegi*and liveries, had, what they call a €ct 
qf^cH'ants, and gavie ourselves ttirs> I should not 
wonder, ndc could I complain ; but all our carri- 
agies are quite plain, not even tlie letters of our 
names on them ;-^-^nd our family is so large, that 
w ithout them we could n6t move comfortably r 
you will see all about Ua is plain and good. At 
thurrfa H'e have got leave to put up a pew^ almost 
by the door ; but all will not do ; lliere is a pre- 
judice i^ihst us ; imr fiame is a joke.' 

^ And a joke it may continue/ said Mr. Modd, 
' there are some to which I prefer it, so long as it 
is fiot riMil Mudd, 1 cim bear it.' 

^ I ^o not think/ tofitibued Mrs. Mudd, ' Ihey 
suppose we are dipeble <}i doing any thing. They 
'nnHol, indte^ kno# the pdlM I have taken, not 
to disgrace tmv good fortune ; se I dare say thc^ 
itH t gil i e tM as complMiely igoorant as if we were 
stiH pdor. I ani f)ersiieded very few would come, 
if it were not to laugh at us. tVe have, indeed, 
tNie fiMBfilyi wtMch ih Mr own circumstances as to 
birtii, who <i41^ i Mieve^ be civil to ns^ but I do 
mat kiKnr -how tk^ ^iU suit m. And soon after 
we ;^ iMo the hoMe^ the tiv* gmt Mils OU- 

castles, 



ctatle^i wb9 Imvq takiln « ipUemble coUftge b^«» 
ftnd cfdtod it CQiiw^j-Mge, caqoe to m$il(« a vUit ^ 
they questioned my girls «liout their ^/ccomplish^ 
mont3, ft« if they w^rf Burq th^y could haye noD^ 
Knowing (baV thcag young ^vom^n w^re of higji 
l^irth hut unfortunately living on a very $ma)i 
pnQ^ion, I bftd hoped we fnight do th^m) iK>me d^U- 
CAte kipdn«9W« ia return for tb^ir Q(ind^cen4fQn ; 
t)ut I 9pon found i( impossible. Their behi^vior 
was so provoking, th»t I miide my M^ry «hew the 
room she hM ii)led with ht^r drawings \n our jou^- 
nic$ { tnd I mad^ Judith produce h^r mod^ of a 
most beautiful little ^hef p we bad : Sarth »h«w«d 
her portraits of hi^r brothers and iiitHrs,' find 
Martina and Jum^ played n duqt ; and th^y bad ni«e 
work to 3heW| and a gre«t many other useful sod 
ingjeoipua thipgs, which every body who baa tam^t 
themi stud did tbem credit ^^' ^JM holies th9P 

•feR^0d 

* In mentioDiiigf JD any W^y, th« ingei)ipu$ usq of femala 
taiantSi we c&nnot, without rendering our work very defe^- 
tlfe^ OBiit to speak of a tingu^ar per^rnanee of a lady ta 

Baiiey, vkp, on a kMc 9f tbe sistrrntti pf ss inch to a f^Qtt 
has QuidSi ia wood, s»4 witi) s aestn^^^ si)d d^lipspy t|)St 
easupt be i|i)|i^ined, s «)odel of ii^r fiithcr^g l^PH^f • SuPb bs» 
been ber minute accuracy, that her Lilliputian gstes, inclos- 
•ing the outlets pf the man9lon, all swing on their hinges, and 
shut lruly» wUk ktcbes si»rf:dy pslpable ; and not cgntost 
with satisfying the eye by an imposing fofode^ she has made 
bar pipes of t^a^icad carry off water as completely from bar 
Mof, tm tbfMt of m burssf cali bse do the nun from ibe dwelling. 
Mor WAS dMi tAsbia i^wif aiary cpnimen denaod oo ingenui^F ; 
ioi tkf t^Mding |be bad (o cQpy* vas of gr^%t irregularity ; 
and parts of it required sttcb «3Urma nicety of iag»r» 99 

c 2 might 
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seemed half angry that we could do any thing Irke 
other people. One of them had on her shoulders 
a very beautiful worked muslin cloke : it slipt off, 
and her sister set her foot through it. Miss Old- 
castle was, I saw, sadly vexed : it was French 

• 

work, just new, and a present; and in her pet, she 
said to her sister, * You know it is the only thing 
I have to come out in.' Mary, looking at the torn 
place, which was in the work, and really pitying 
her, said, very modestly, that, with her leave, she 
could repair it so that it should never be seen : 
she had tlie pattern, and having worked it for a 
dress for herself, she could very easily make it good. 
Miss Oldcastle was, I am quite sure, going to 
say she was obliged, and would have accepted the 
offer ; but her sister stopt her, and I heard her 
Bkj in a whisper, * No, no ; if the Mudds have it, 
throw it away.' Miss Oldcaistle therefore said, 

•* It is of no consequence.'^^ A few days after, 

to my surprise, they called again, and brought the 
two Lady de Hauteforts, Lord Waveney's daugh- 

. ters, who had rode over^ to see tliem ; I dare 
say they sent for tliem on purpose. When they 

'had introduced these gi'eat ladies, they asked to 
sqe the drawings and the model, and they looked 
at them in such a way, that I was glad when the 
inodel was safe in its glass-case agaiu ; they stared, 

mif^ht have discouraiged' persons used' to' the finest cabinet, 
work: it wan the 'employincnt'of leisure, arid may be looked 
tih OS the iiidtex of a very extraordinary confirmation of fe- 
male inieilect,' rcndefecl dobbly valuable, by the retiring me* 
dcstjrwith' which it 18 accoro panted •' ' 

and 
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xiTid they took out their glasses, and snifted, atid 
jet their hats right, and in short, did all thty could 
to shew how they despised us. *'Thcy hav6 time 
enough for these things,* said Lrfdy Paula, aside, ' 
to the eldest Miss Oldcastle, '* foi* 1 hear nobody 
visits them ;' and all the time they were in' the* 
house and grounds, we heard such obscrv'atidfjs as, 

* I dai'e say t!iey pay people,' — * they would never 
be found out, for who cares about thcrn?'-^* vul-* 
gar wealth,' — * perhaps these things are to be sol J.' 

'* I was so provoked, Lady Ehna, that I could 

have set the girls to work before them, but ^s my* 
husband said afterwards it was not worth their 
soiling their hands/ 

* We are sadly talking about ourselves, my 
dear/ said Mr. Mudd ; * suppose we, in our 
turn, were listeners now.' 

* You shall listen by and by,' said Lady El ma : 

* at present, I want to be informed ; 1 want to hear 
n great deal more : I hope you will not suffer all 
this nonsense to drive you from your house, or 
your purposes.' 

' • * Certainly not,' said Mr% Mudd. * It was the 
conviction that what I naeant was right, that made 
me decide on coming hither j and I shall abide by 
my decision. There are three or four families in 
the town who remember me a boy, and who are 
respectable people; and we can associate with 
them. My wife and I are determined never to do 
any thing but what we think fit ; and we have no 
cause to shrink from any examination : nothing 
worse can be said of us^ than what we say of our^ 
i ; • • • * selves. * 
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selves. I was bom at that cottage theroi that ia ' 
ndw the entrance to asy farm-yard ; for my father, 
when he had paid his elder brother's debts, had 
nothing of his own ; and that (K>or habitation he 
was glad to quit^ when my lord s father offered 
faim bis place as bailiff at Ravensbury. My wife 
is of much fin^r birtli than I am ; she was bom 
at the first baker s shop as you enter the town X 
loved her from a child ; and as soon as I got into 
^ north, after, your good father a death, and when 
my lady and you were in France, I saw I could 
just manage to maintain her. I remember whea 
1 made her my poor offer, and she wbs ready ta 
cry, I made her laugh, by bargaining tiiat aha 
should never insist on my )cc€|)ing her a coach :— ? 
Hh ! tittle did I then foresee, how good Providenca 
would ibe to us ! She kept her word, however ; «b4 
|t was I who had Co propose a carriage, that we 
might take the brats to church. I aoi sure when 
we came here, we had nothing in our aunds but 
tf wish to live quietly, to assist our Ae\ghborS| and 
to spend our money properly. We alwavs say, 
' Don't let us be arrogaatc'^-gnooey paonot nake 
greatfiesfi^ but it can easi^ i^dca &ols/ 
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7!il# parvcpus continued. Vulgar anecdotes. Facts and ofi* 
nions. The doctor's ladj/. The ajfotktvarjf's mother. 



Turning toward the house, Mr. M.udd >yat 
called iiside by a laboring uydn : having gone 9 
little way jback, and heard what he bad to $aY» 
he seenDed so excited to merriment, tliat Lsidy 
£lma requeited to know tlie cause. ' Wc have 
hem w^u^/ $^ he^ ^ ioY 3oine days, about ^ 
liltl^ ji*uo of \iater that seeipied u^Uipb uiclu^ed tQ 
oviei*flo«i\ This poor fellow caoQ^ tf> me, gooid 
^oul ! Qfi purpoM 4;o i^ie icte 9asy« b^ tell.i^ig me 
the w^itor ^<3iuld ria^ ao higher ; for l>e wa3. jter- 
fuaded jt had found a ^e^t bdi^m : could any 0Q9 
fiHiben^r laughing? the Jinao €crta^ly tbJ^Ucs (h^e 
i» %, ce^^Qfil in the iiiiddle of th^ dobe.-^^ CQ,yl() 
be say itr* asted Lady £la^-^' Exactly a3 I t^l^ 
you/ answered JVIr^ ^iudd : ^xtk a amtter pf facl^ 
not kwwtioOf 1 asaui;e you: thi^j^ p]J^tfi si/^pU^ 
city : but you wbo have jnot ^eeti v(frim$ 9(>mty% 
^^ jMive 00 id^ of the unintentigoal 'w'tt Qi lb« 
4ov<er cit^tasefi. The Irish bav^ the honor 4^ be^f 
joAep fiec^rded ; b^ we ougbt ooi u> P9i^<>v«r oyr 
owB cawl;ryiaf«. I dinc^ at a Xay4XQ bi X^ofloxv 
wItecB ib^ wjrie-rR^iEtwre w^ w ^t^ tjM I ^ 
to a irfiiy ypung jukfjjit^r, ' ^cay, my Jlj^, U ttlli» f 

pint 
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pint or a quart?' — ' Neither, Sir,' replied he, 

bowing.- Going most provokingly slow in a 

hackney-coach, when I was in a great hurry, I let 
down the window, and said to the man, * Do you 
call this going on ? he stooped down and answered 
me, ' Do you call it standing still ?' 

* Rut,' continued Mr. Mudd, ' others have been 
more Ibrtunate than myself. A very tall gentle- 
man of my lord's acquaintance, but whom you 
cannot remember, being caught in a hard rain, at 
a time when there was a rivalry amongst a parti- 
cular description of London taylors \n making 
great coats for immediate sale, he went into one 
of these warehouses to equip himself, and found 
waiting there, for the same purpose, a gentleman 
as remarkable for his shortness and bulk, as ht 
was for the contrary proportions. Tis very odd,' 
said one of them to the taylor, after a long fruitless 
endeavor to suit them, * that when you profess to 
keep great-coats of all sizes, you have none that 
will fit this gentleman or me.' — ' Sir,' replied the 
man, ' 'tis true, 1 do keep coats of all sizes ; but 
I do not make them to fit hop-sacks or hop-poles.' 

' I can match your last instance,' said Lady 

Elma, when the innocent mirth excited by these 

'genuine anecdotes had subsided : * My mother's 

ifriend, Mrs. H , when in America with her 

husband, complained to a regimental-shoemaker 
on behalf of another lady, to whom he gave trouble 
in fitting her shoes. — * It is very remarkable,' sai^ 

she, * that' me you can always fit, Mrs. R ^ yc 

never can,'-^* J beg your pardoo^ Madam,' I 

replif 
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replied, * I can fit Mrs. R as well as I can 

' lit you ; 1 can make shoes to fit herjeety but not 
to fit her head* 

* I yield to you, dear lady,' said Mr. IMudd ; 

* But now allow me to repeat to you an in3tance of 
vulgar cjobd sense in a little fanner in this nei<rh- 
borhood, when we were fearful that the harvest 
would turn out a very short crop. One of my 
girls overlieard a man who lives just by, say to 
him, * I am afraid I cannot congratulate you on 
your crop.' — * No, no ; to be sure, it's bad enough; 
but I never likes to grumble ; Yis so, as one may 
say, flying in the face of the Almighty ; and you 
may be sure He will always take care of us ; if wc 
ha'nt it now, we shall have it next year; He never 
forgets us ; it's all made up to us one time or the 
other/— What wit can compare with such sense? 

* And do you think,' said Lady £lma, when 
due praise had been bestowed on the temper 
of mind indicated by Mr. Mudd's anecdote, 

* that such sentiments will be very prevalent, when 
the endeavors of your philanthropists and philo- 
sophers of this country have succeeded in persuad- 
ing the lower classes of the community to be dis- 
contented ? do you think convincing them that they 
have rights which entitle them to a share in all 
the good thiixgs of the world, will assist th^ir tbank- 
iulness to the God of Heaven ?' 

* Certainly not,' replied Mr. Mudd ; * the only 
eflfect I find in my neighborhood, firom those who, 
iinder pretence of assisting the poor, inflame their 
passions, is that every day it becomes more diffi- 
cult 
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cult to do good ; and the value of a leg of muttOB 
every day decreases, notwithstanding tbc hardship 
of the times. I do not say they arc not as g)ad 
as ever to receive it ; but in some instancesi I have 
fouiKl the sense of obli^tion very much diminislied, 
and, in such cases, as I do not wish to Msist my 
neiglibors in conveying themselves to a worse world 
than tliis, I hold i»y hand, and wait for a better 
spirit Y'et on the \vi)ole, I do hope, if some 
interested people would but be quiet, the poor are 
not much worse than they used to be. We shomld 
be, perhaps, more than ever shocked now by a 
fact that 1 have }«eard nay mother, who lived in a 
village near Ixiodon in her youoger days, assert—* 
I have beard her speak of a £uioer, who in a bad 
hay-season, quile unlike my daughter's heixi^ 
actually took Us hay on a pUch-fork, and hung ft 
on the hedges, as he aaid himseli^ to snake Pro* 
▼idence aabamed of it : he used a more awftil term 
than Providence ; but it will give you my mean* 



mg». 



Lady 



* F4Hr tht food of U»ok who k>ve to match the faultf of 
low life by those of ihe liigher classes ; or e\%Cy prompted by 
a love of justice, we give the couilter-part of this impiety of 

farmer D , in the reply' of Sir E W— — to his father 

lifien, viifttmg hm «n the Joss of his mistressy he said * So> 

E , I hear you have lost your friead/ * Yes/ replied 

£4i- £w«*^, < God Almighty, I thank him, has done his worst/ 
— ^c shall be expected to blame this expression ; — we do 
not : — wc allow such licence to all who chuse to live in the 

licence of ^ir E W . is it worse than the sanctity 

cf expression used by a woman of familjy and who, withoqt 

tkt 
8 
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lAdy Elma hugbed i gorge dcphyie. Gertrude 
w«A horror-fitrucL She said to I^dy Elmai gently, 
' How cmn you laugh ?' 

' Laugh ?' replied her ladyship, ^ my dear girl, 
'tis jmC tbe right way of treating such foliy. Do 
oot| I beseech ytHi, iqnagine that I think more 
lighlly on the subject than y»x do; but, in my 
opinioii, hid all this foolish fellow's neighbors set 
up a shout and hissed him through bis village, 
they ttiig^t have prepared faim, by shame of his 
fetty, to lemt) a little discretiqp, if not p^y. Caa 
you taonceive any thing in savage ignorance to ex« 
peed ii^? Wbald you trust such a man more than 
you wiould aa ideot or a luMiatic ? O ! let us lao^ 
I jtttnmt you, at all wickedness ; let la deride it ; 
tot us hunt it down : let our contempt be ccm* 
sistent j let us endeavor, that all who will not fear 
G^M AmiA fear nan. and we shall do more Ihan 



Aa accident io one of his fields, called Mr. 
liliidd awa^ ; and the ladies entered the house 
withoat hinu Mrs. Madd proceeded to shew the 
visitors 4be .houses smd st most have beensi^eea 
iiitlf which oodd fiod fanh w«th the ^yle and 

tbeJesat tei^ptation, involved herself in an infamont iatcr- 

fCOrniS iPhh the hnsbana of Lady C M ? After 41 

aboaaarf' sqMtmtimi bad taken place between the husband 
Mi wttw t^ sMnrM tapad '40 keep^ termsy as it is calM, 

au4 vrate id lady C ^ atunrii^er, that Ms. M-^-^4uid 

iMfndf never omkltd her ladyship m their pi'»/&cs.—Jtaiigkt 
%e true, anS yet the Deity iieyer insulted by the jprofana' 



manner 
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manner in wliich it was built and funiisbcd. TIjc 
owners mechanical liead, had ccitainly enabled 
him to fit it up with particular convenience. Un- 
necessary trouble, dangerous eoicrtions of strength, 
and waste of time, were spared ; but no ostentatjon 
of expence, no successions of heterogeneous tastes, 
nor needless decorations, were to be found in this 
plain, comfortable, and most tlioroughly elegant 
dwelling. , 

How poor, in comparison of the mode^ of life 
she was now conten^lating, did the idle vacuum 
of Brighton appear to Gertrude ! yet she checked 
herself in her comparative censure, by recollecting, 
tliat few of those whom she saw there, were at 
.borne. She could only resolve, if ever she was 
mistress of a. house, to make it her home, and be 
settled in it 

Having finished the survey, and returned to the 
room they had quitted, they found there a table 
spread with refreshments, in a style of propriety 
and neatness that necessarily produced elegance. 
Mr. Mudd now rejoined them; and in a tone of 
jocular authority, he called for * his butler.' A 
titter among the young people, was followed by the 
answer of the third girl, who, with a sort of drillM 
precision, took her orders. 
.noi< ^yg j^^yg jjQ clerk of the cellar/ said Mr. 

\ludd, nor even a * butler,' the one would ill 
become us ; the other, I hope .we shall never need; 
it is a situation of temptation, in which, I think, 
as few ought to be placed- as possible: those whose 
enjoyments are scarce, will sometimes snatch them 

too 
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too eagerly; and I do not like the sort of vigilance 
ta which it would oblige nic, or the detection of 
fraud to which it might subject nie; I have per- 
haps seen too much of the tricks of a cellar. I 
like my girls for butlers, better than my boys. I de- 
test a ccltar-coxcomb : there is no. occasion to uive 
one's friends bad wine, or to sh^kq up a bgttle of 
port like a phial from the apothecary's; but if a 
cellar is well-built and arranged, and. things are 
not done in all the hurry of negligence, the wine 
will be good without talking about it. I super- 
intend the taking it in,, and my girls give it out by 
turns, as'they do every thing used in the family. 
God bless then> ! they assist their old father very 
willingly.'—* Wc can never do too much,' replied 
sweet Maiy, not raising her eyes, and perhaps 
not knowing she Had spoken. 

Lady Elina partook, w-ith all the enjoyment her 
'warm heart gave her and communicated to others, 
of this easy hospitality. Gertrude shared every 
attention, and was encouraged to conversation. 
^ Xow, dear lady,' said ]\Ir. Mudd, * how shall we 
amuse you? Can you tell us what you would 
most like? We arc not, we well know, such 
company as you are used to. I can, indeed, 
shew you a few prints and books that serve to 
comfort an ignorant man who could never seek 
what they bring to one's knowledge. When I sec 
young people throwing away the advantages of a 
libersd education, I cannot but think what I would 
have pvcn to have been brought up to the qhurch : 
I feel like the old admirat who* scolded his maid 

for 
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for throwing away the outside-leaves of cabba^6is 
and the parings of tumipSi bidding hei" recollect 
how glad he should have been of theiQi when 
a midshipman on a long voyage- But God s 
will be done ; he has determined for me better than 
I could have done for myself. — Will you see our 
book-room? — wife, have you shewn it?* 

' No,' replied Mrs. Mudd : ^ to say the truths 
I did not know whether Lady £lma mi^t think 
we wanted a book-room/ 

' Right, wife; but let us shew it : bang i^ d» 
concealments/ 

' O ! I beseech you>' said I^dy Elma, * let mr 
see the book room; — but you should call it a 
tibrart/.^ 

' N09 my dear lady, not till I call my bed^room 
a cubicuhim. But here are my books, call their 
stable what you will. Your honored grandfather's 
money has not been thrown away ; I am sure be 
would say so, if he knew thai, at fifty-three, I ean 
read with the eagerness of twenty. My books are^ 
next to my wife aod children, my greatest comfort ; 
tbey ^ teach one how to live and how to die ;' and 
in the leisure I now enjoy, though I am pre^y 
busy» I can still, I find, improve my faculties ; 
thanks to a constant habit of industry ! there s no- 
thing like it Your young friend here, — ^and wjf 
young friend too^ I will call her, looks so kind- 
hearted, that I am sure she will take a little advice 
from an old man* Never, niy dear yo^g lady, 
if you have once been in the habit of employing 

^ur time and ypur fecultips^ g^ it up; nerer say 

* it 
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f it is too late to learn.' I do not, on my consci- 
ence, believe there is so much difference between 
talents, common talents, I mean, as between 
powers of industry ; and in this idea, I am sup. 
ported by the opinion of that dog Gibbon, who in- 
fidel, as be was, could yet direct, in points of mere 
prudence * : be says, the difference subsists in tlie 
power of application ; and I am sure it does : for 
when I was a boy, I have many a time seen the 
fable of the Ilare and the Tortoise exemplified. I 
used to fret, when I saw other boys so far before 
meii till I found at last, that their reliance on their 
power of ^ fetching up,' deceived them, and often 
made tliem wait for me ; and this spurred me on. 
I knew an instance of the advantage of a constant 
habit of industry, which ought to encourage every 
one against tiie whispers of the lazy spirit It 
was an old gentleman, very little short of seventy, 
who wishing to relieve his eyes, by mixing a little 
activity with his sedentary employments, took to 
the study of shells, and before his death, was con- 
sidered, by persons conversant on the subject, as 
the father of this branch of knowledge : at auc- 
tions in London, he was appealed to in all ques- 
tions ; and his opinon would settle any dispute. 
I am quite, though very humbly, of the opinion of 
that great man, Bii^hckp Cumberland, that, ^ it is 

* A faint hope exists, that the historian might not 4eser«9 
ro be thus stigmatised. lu liayley 's ' Life of Romney,' we are 
told, that Gibbon's last words were, < Mon Dicu ! Bon Bieu I' 
'Hay it b« so ! 

better 
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better to near out, than rust out ;' so I shall trj^ to 
learn as long as I live.' 

The}- now reached the modest, well-situated, and 
well-stored * book-room,' where no ostentatious 
arrangmcnts or gaudy bindings caught the eye: — 
cases contrived to prevent injury, inclosed the coK 
lection: — the young people opened them by a 
mechanical contrivance that prevented any hin- 
drance or loss of time from the inclosures ; and 
Lady Elma saw a collection of books that would 
have done credit to any Endish gentleman. * Here 
is a book,' said Mr. Mudd, taking from an upper 
shelf, a little ugly Dutch-looking 1 8mo in a black 
binding; * here's the book, which, next to that 
which teaches me to tlmnk my Maker, I value: 
this Horace I bought with a shilling vour good 
grandfather gave me for being the first in my 
class. 1 remember having for my Christmas task, 
to learn that ode which describes the pleasure of 
those, who, after a life of business, can get into the 
-country, and into their awn country. And this it 
was, my dear lady, that warmed my heart, and 
seemed to set up an object worth working for. I 
could say great part of that ode, even at this time 
of day, I am sure, without niissins( a word ; and 
here I am now, to my heart's content^ thank God ! 
To be sure these were not my father's fields, I had 
no ' paterna rura \ but they are fields honestly 
purchased ; and I bless God for them, and for a 
spirit of thankfulness which I am sure doubles 
every blessing. And now, dear lady, do not let 

us 
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* 

tis keep you -standing here ; bat if at any time, 
you want such books as we have, ilecollect that 
* all I have is thine.' — Come, come ; I see your 
heart in your lovely eyes; we will not talk any 
more. I must now ask you fifty questions : how 
long is the longest time you can spare us ?' 

On Lady £lma*s frank confi!:ssion, that she 
meant not to return home till the evening, her hos( 
' said, 

* You are very good, my dear lady ; you do us 
honor : — were all but like you ! But you will not, 
I am sure, like dining with such a crew ; we have 
five of the girls of our party, the rest are in the 
nursery. I do think, I should feel more happy^ 
if you and Miss Aubrey would take a chicken by 
yourselves i that is, I mean, not to make us sit 
down with you.' 

* Then, my good friend,* said Lady Elma, ' it must 
be at the inn that we dine. Believe me, with far 
more heart-felt pleasure than I could meet at the 
first tables in the kingdom, shall I sit down with 
you and your family* Do not suppose me so fine 
or so stupid^ as not lo feel such a holiday as this.' 

* But your young friend here, cannot have that . 
interest in the scene ; and she may not think quite 
as you dp : I do not know, indeed, whether she 
ought ; for though pride wounds me sometimes, 
yet I think every body must be allowed to keep 
their place ; and perhaps we have as much pride 
as our neighbors, in not chusing to quit our's.' 

\ You do not know me, sir,' said Gertrude ; 

^ X^dy Elma's kindness to me is the greatest con- 

yoL. IV. p desccnsion ; 
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descensioii ; I have no pretensions to her notice ; 
for I am a being without dependence or inde- 
pendence.' 

' No, no, no,' said Mr. Mudd, ' young lady, 
such a case is impossible: dependence on Hea- 
ven ; independence in your head and hands ; and 
John Mudd's best exertions for every one dear to 
Lady Klma De Ruse.' 

Lady Ehna expressed a wish to walk into the 
town ; and she now retired with her host and 
hostess for a Kttle private conversation. During 
her absence, the young people acquitted them- 
selves in the liandsomest manner of all those at- 
tentions which could make Gertrude feel at ease with 
them : and findinj^ she had not seen the nurseries 
and school-room, they led her through them. In 
the latter, two of the younger children were saying 
lessons to a young woman of a most prepossessing 
appearance, and most respectful manners; and 
here Gertrude was soon joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mudd and Ladv Elma. 

' You see/ said Mr. Mudd, as they quitted the 
apartment, * we could not do without a governess, 
^ly Wife, though I must do her the justice to say 
sbe has taken great pains not to be ignorant, was, 
as you may suppose, afraid of taking the matter of 
education on herself; and as to sending our girls 
to school — it did not signify for boys, they must 
rough it through the world ; and if tFiey are af- 
fronted, their fists can set it right ; — but as to girls, 
it is a very different business : aC low schools, no 
good is to be obtained ; and at such as we could 

have 
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have trusted, they would have been, perhaps, de- 
spised, and consequently unhappy, poor things ! 
Besides, nothing could have prevailed on my wife's 
pride or mine, to have sent the little Muddikins 
amongst your Lady Augustas and honorable 
Misses* So, while our family was growing up^ 
we contrived to educate the child of a very worthy 
man, for our purpose ; we gave iier all the advan- 
tages we could procure for her ; and she has mord 
than repaid what wc have done ; for she came of 
a good stock ; and there is something, I have al« 
ways found in that : by a good stock, I mean, not 
a distinguished ancestry, but an honest descent^ 
such as enables one to look the world in the face j 
and I confess, it greatly astonishes me to see so 
little pride in fashion on this subject : it may be 
a sore feeling peculiar to the Mudds, but I own 
I do stare a little, when people talk of birth and 
situation, and make no scruple of marrying tbe 
daughters of adultresses, and even their illicit pro* 
geny. We had a lady in our neighborhood^ when 
we took possession of our house, who was vastly 
disposed to condescend to us, but we could not 
condescend to her: she affected to consult me 
about a m^tch for her daughter, and bad the ef- 
frontery, on my objecting to the character of the 
man, to say, ' But, my dear sir, we must not be 
nice; consider the circumstances of Augusta's 
birth/ I did consider them more than she thought ; 
for it would have broken my heart, had a son of 
mine thought of such a match. Muddy as we 
are. But as to our good young friend, in a 

D S year 
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year or two, we shall be able to do without 
her ; and there is a very worthy young clergj-man, 
for whom I have been -30 happy as to get a living 
not fer off, who has had sense enough to sec that 
he shall have a treasure in her ; she is just 
one-and-twenty ; and I shall feel as if I had mar- 
ried off my eldest girl, when I have given her tr/ 
him/ 

A servant now came in quest of Mrs. Mudd, ta 
tell her that Mrs. Finish was in the breakfast- 
parlor. 

* Pray say I Mill wait on her directly, William. 
— Will your ladyship allow me to leave you, and 
3end Mary to you? Mr. Mudd will not quit you.' 

^ No, no ; dear Mrs. Mudd, do let mc see tlie 
visitor ; this is just what I wished. — Tell nie a 
little about her.' 

* She is one of our physicians' wives.' 

' What ? has he more than one ? my dear, ' said 
Mr. Mudd. 

' O I no : I beg your pardon ; — she is the wife 

of one of our physicians.' * Well ! and what is 

«he ? a good sort of a body ?' — ' O ! yes.' * Is 

fhe a fool ?'~ * I can't justly say : no ; I do not 
think she is. I fancy they have not been here long; 
but they were here before us : and I should think 
they are not rich, at least by theh' manner, because 
they talk so much of what they can afford. I can- 
not find any body ^^o knowS Vhere they come 

from.' * How does she treat you ?' — * Why, if 

I must speak the truth, she seems always sorry 

that she is obliged to be civil,' .* Then, I in- 

treat 
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treat you, do not introduce me or Miss Aubrey to 
her ; behave to us with the greatest indifference.' 
— * O dear ! lady Elma, I cannot do that. Your 

ladyship liad better not come.' * But positively 

I wiiL You shall see I will behave very welL 
You must go in first.' — * O no ! I cahnot indeed, 
in my own house.'——* Well then, shall we follow 
you? — But 1 cannot trust you: you will betray 
us.' — * No, certainly not, if your ladyship orders 
me to be silent' 

Mr. Mudd withdrew, aod the ladies followed Mr|. 
Mudd : the young people all kept out of the way. 
Lady Elma took up tlie needle:work tlmt one of 
the girls had left, and very coolly began stitching, 
Gertrude found some netting, and the conversation 
proceeded l^etween Mrs. Mudd and her visitor, in 
this guise : 

? The doctor is well, I hope, ma'am : I suppose 

he is not much at home.' * I never preteild 

to give any account of the "doctor's movements ; 
he is so hurried ! I scarce ever see him : Jtbey say 
there's none, so ill. shod as the shoemaker s wjfe ; 
and I am sure none are so ill looked after as.: a 
physician s family, if he's in full practice, likei 7;/y 
doctor.' 

Mrs. Finish was, during the whole of this sa« 
pient speech, addressing her eyes to t,he uninttp* 
duced ladies. At last, unable to wait any longer 
for the friendship of Chanc^she said, turning lo 
Mrs. Mudd, * These ladies— stay it)g with yoy, 
I s uppose '-relations ?' 

'Ol'vcs,' 
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* O ! yes,^ replied Lady Elma, staring in tlie 
most uninformed manner, * country-cousins.' 

• * Mr. Mudd*s or your's, may I ask ?' 

' Just the same relations to both/ said Lady 
Elma, * all Mudds. We came all the way from 
Brighton tliis morning.* 

* Brighton very full just now ?' 

* Don't know indeed, ma'am, just now.' 
' Pleasant rides about it !' 

* Can't tell, ma'am ; may be for those who 
keep carriages : — sad place for wearing out shoes 
•—things verv dear.' 

Mrs. Finish now turned a little on her chair, 
away from her new acquaintance, as if satisfied 
that this was an unprofitable speculation. Lady 
Elma stitched away, and Gertrude dared not take 
her eyes off her work. 

Mrs. Mudd was forced to begin again; * You 
have a large family, ma'am/ 

* Yes, Mrs. Mudd, we have ; but my sons have 
a private tutor, and my daughters have a very 

• good governess who attends the masters ; so I 
have not much trouble." 

^ Your garden, ma'am, I hear, is the finest in 
the neighborhood.' 

' Why, as to that, Mrs. Mudd, I believe it is 
the best : it ought to be ; for the doctor pays im- 
mensely for it ; only indeed it does not signify to 
him whether he p|vs thirty pounds or three-hun- 
dred: it's his hobby horse: he has just got such a 
cargo of Cape plants ! I saw him and all his men 

so 
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50 busy before I came out ! it serves, as I say, 
to £11 up his time : I don't know how many there . 
were of them at it. I sometimes take a walk in 
it w^hen they tell me there is any rarity in blow ; 
, but 1 seldom get round it.' 

' Perhaps you like in-door enjoyments/ 
^ O dear! no; I have a most excellent house^ 
keeper. I had her from Lord Gorgington's. Lady 
Gorgington gave me a most excellent character of 
her : indeed I never herd a better, and she indeed 
deserves it, for she is as capable of sending up 
three courses, as three dishes. We keep her in; • 
pretty good practice ; and there is, I think, a good 
deal in that: to be sure she's very expensive, and she 
will have a good cook under her ; indeed she has 
always, she tells me, been used to a man-cook ; 
and I don't think she would have taken any place 
but our's without it : . and as to the expence, why 
what is it, compared to the comfort ? My dinner 
comes on table, and I know no more about it than . 
the people that dine with us.' 

^ I suppose you read a ^reat deal then/ said 
Lady Elma, gawkily. 

* O ! yes, every thing that comes out.' 

* How ' I pity you !' exclaimed Lady Elma, 
with perfect composure, and looking, her so full 
in the face, that she was forced to turn tqu arcis 
Mrs. Mudd still more. As if in revenge for a 
speech she could not understand, she asked i\irs. 
Mudd if Mr, Mudd had yet named his house ; 
ixdding, * I suppose he will give it some fashiouabo 

naiijc. 
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name. The doctor .told me last night he should 
advise him to caH it Miranda-place.' 

Perhaps oeither of the wives knew perfectly the 
force of the appellation ; but Mrs. Mudd accident^ 
ally answering as well as if she had comprehend- 
ed it in all its e?(tent, replied, * He wa^ talking 
last night of calling it ^ Servants' hall. ' 

Mrs. Finish affected to laugh and to wonder. It 
seemed as if she wished to drive Mrs. Mudd to 
telling the legend of her family. This not suiting 
Lady Elma's [)urpose, she drew back the conver-^ 
sation to herself, by asking the visitor, very gravely, 
if she knew of any family who wanted a sempr 
stress. 

The manner in which the question was put, em- 
barrassed Mrs, Finish completely. There was, 
perhaps, something in the style and manner of La- 
dy Elma, tliat declared she was of no ordinary 
rank, yet her being found in Mr. Mudd's hous^ 
and the inference from what she had said, that she 
was related to the family, made her vulgarity un« 
questionable ; and whether her application on be- 
half of a sempstress, was to be understood as for 
herself or another, the doctor's lady could not 
conjecture. Petermining, however, to be on that 
right side which a person of gpod breedmg would 
have suspected to be the wrong, she answered, with 
something like civil disdain, that she never recom- 
mended servants, but perhaps her housekeeper 
could inform her. 

' Might I call on her to ^^k? as I go back to 

Brighton 
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Brighton this evening ?' said Lady Elmai with ducb 
gravity as made Gertrude almost stare at her. 

^ O ! certainly, if you please.' said Mrs. Finish ; 
' if you ring at the gate of the offices, and ask for 
Mrs. Rule, she'll speak to you in her parlor. If 
you will give me your name, I wijl tell her to be 
la the way.' 

* Elmer, ma'anri,' answered her ladysliip, with 
unmoved feature^, and rising to.' make an aukward ' 
curtesy ol' acknowledgement. 

Mrs. riuish, as if she had had quite enough of 
^ such company,' soon concluded her visit with the 
4emi-sarcasm^ ' I see you've got friends, Mrs, 
Mudd,' and the merriment, excited by Lady EU 
pia's incomparable acting, had not subsided when 
Mr« Mudd came in. Gertrude was the only one 
who could explain to iiim what had passed, an^ 
jgfive tht ^caie ; but she did it wi,tli spirit and ef- 
fect ; they then called on Lady |llma td expl^ 
Jier meaning and her intentions. 

^ To call,' said slie, * in my way home, at Mrs. 
Finish^, and leave my ticket, with a request that I 
may hear from her. I have said nothing that I 
camiot refer to my wish to serve another ; if they 
can find a sempstress's place, I can find the semp- 
sti*ess presently ; and great will be the good lady's 
confusion whop she tinds out, tha,t I ani hot the 
sempstress myself.' 

The wit of * Miranda place -had been explained 
to Mr. Mudd ; and the party were prieparing again 
to set out^ when another visitor was announced n\ 
the periOD of Mrs. Firstcut. ^ Our apothecary's 

mother/ 
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mother,' said Mr, Mudd : * I shall abscond/ ' Sent 
by the doctress to reconnoitre, as I live,' said Lady 
Ehna ; ' now we are all to be ourselves.' 

Mrs. Firstcut was in the greatest possible hurry. 
She had only one minute to spare ; she must call 
on dear Mrs. Finish as she went back, and it was 
ironing-day, and she knew dear Mrs. Mudd could 
tell w hat that was, she was sure ; but, indeed, their 
washes were not to be compared to dear Mrs. 
^ludd's, for they were but two, as one might say, 
except the maid and the boy ; for Mr. Carrycoal, 
the assistant, sent bis things home to be washed ; 
and - all the sheets and table linen they put out ; 
but her son's shiits and cravats he was very parti- 
cular about, and they were all washed at home, and 
he had a clean one every day, as sure as the day 
came round, and it was very fit, as he waited on 
all the quality ; but she could not help just calling 
in to ask the good family how they did : she hoped 
we were all well : the dear little olive-branches : 
dear good Mr. Mudd — sweet Miss Barlow, 
and all the good family: she hoped, indeed, 
the little eruption on Miss Sarah's lip was subsi- 
ded : she dared say it was only some little deter- 
mination of some little offensive matter to the skin, 
occasioned by cliecked perspiration after the hot 
weather ; ' dear how hot it had been ! — young peo- 
ple were very apt to drink cold water when they 
M ere hot : and, indeed, when she first heard of it, 
she feared it might be serious; but Mrs. Mudd 
might always be sure she was quite safe in Mr. 
Fu :>tcut*s band ; he had such a case lately as Dr; 

FinisU 
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Finish declared would have puzzled all the whole 
college of physicians : it was a reaper of Farmer 
StifFclays; he had trod upon his sickle, and had 
cut through the ball of his foot till you might see — / 
^ But perhaps those ladies don't like surgical cases: 
well ! she begged pardon ; she hoped Msister Tho- 
mas, pretty little dear ! had recovered from the 
effects of his fall. She was glad to find her fears 
for the state of Master Joseph's little bowels were 
groundless; indeed, if she thought at all, she might 
be sure her son would do every thing proper ; it 
was impossible to know such a sweet amiable fa- 
mily without being particular interested. She beg- 
ged those ladies* pardons, but she had always so 
much to say when she saw dear Mrs. Mudd ; fot 
they were both so engaged in their family-concerns, 
that, intimate as tliey were, they could seldom 
meet; but Mrs. Mudd was quite famous for her 
notability ; it was a fine thing to be brought up to 
be useful ! Did Mrs. Mudd see a carriage and 
four drive through the town that morning? it 
seemed to be a widow-lady's, with crownets and 
them there things, supporters and four horses : she 
wondered where it went ; for she did not see it put 
up at the George, so shesupposed it went through: 
she supposed it was come to some of their great 
neighbors ; they all herded together, and spoilt the 
neighbourhood. She feared Mrs. Mudd found it 
very much so, for she thought there was a great 
deal of pride in the place ; as for her, she bad 
none ; and she would as soon sit down and take a 
cup of tU^ or play a little penny-quadrille, or a 

penny 
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penny a dozen, if more agreeablei with any of Ifae 
neighbors, if ever so low, as she would be stuck 
up in form with the grandees.' 

Gertrude, and perhaps Mrs. Mudd^ had felt 
lar^xious to know how Lady £lma would act before 
this new audience ; but she acted not at all : she 
iiad only now to sit unemployed, and with her ac- 
customed perfect self-possession, to make the good 
gossip feel silly: and when she wound up her 
jspeech with ' You didn't happen to see the cqach 
J spoke of;' Lady £lma moving only her bead, 
answered for Mrs. Mudd, who dared not speak, ^ I 
can inform you, madam, it is Lady Waveiiey'« 
carriage ; it brought me here this morning, wd 
carri^ me back to Brighton this evening/ 

' O ! I beg ten thousand pard(Mis, madam. Then 
torning in some fuss to Mrs. Mudd, ^ These ladies — 
relations, I suppose, to Lady Waveney ; and in a 
lower wheedling tone; ' Their dear names? 

Mrs. Mudd replied, almost accidentally, in' a 
tone that seemed like reproach of the good lady's 
jfpdoranoe of the great world, ' Lady £lma De 
Kuse, ma^ajD." 

• Tlie 'grandees,' — the * ironing-day,' — the '^liirts 
Aad cravats, '-r-tbe ^ ponny-quadriUe, or a penny 

' ft dpzen, if more agreeable,' all, all rushed imo 
Mrs. Firslcut's face; and begging pardon, and 
iterating, 'Twas my mistake ; 'twas, indeed, my 
mistake: O, laws!' she, in a trembling hurry, got 
out of the room, and was quitting the bouse, when, 

.^as if hoping to recover herself in her own credit, 
sue turned back wd said, ' Are we ^ .meet you 

aud 
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and the ladies at the doctor's this afternoon ? Mrs. 
Finish has a party.' — Mrs. Mudd replying that she 
had not heard of it, the good lady set all straight 
by observing how very wrong it was of people to 
make distinctions. 

' This is glorious/ said Lady Elma ; * she will 
now go and frighten Mrs. Finish : — O ! what, 
wretcheil folly ! as if there were not good breeding 
for every body. I know not which was the most 
insulting of these two foolish women : the one who 
would have oppressed us, or the other who would 
have consoled us. But here come more visitors ; 
you will not want me here. This is an open car- 
riage and four, with outriders and badges. I can 
do no good here.' 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 



Sumptuous sordidnesii An easy departmeni^ Common tiings 
not ntccssarUy common. Instances, The partisan. Can- 
tasting, VolubUity. Correction. 

AsuMPTUOus equi|)age now drove up to the door; 
but the lady not ch using to descend, sent a message 
to ]\Irs. Mudd, requesting her to come out to her. 
Afr. Mudd, who was near, laughing, replied : 
* No, hang it, that's 4rather too bad. Desire 
Mrs. Mackmuck, William, to walk in,' 

* Mrs. I\f ackmuck's compliments, and she's drest 
for a dinner at Brighton, and she's very late, and 
she begs my mistress would go out/ 

William had hardly finished his embassy, when, 
to save time, Mrs. ]\fackmuck bounced in, drest as 
fine as gold, silver, embroidery, lace, and precious 
stones, and beads Trench and English, Scotch 
and £g}'ptian pebbles could make her. 

* O ! I know that style,' whispered Lady Elma 
to Gertrude ; ^ she has em[)tied her drawers upon 
her head : that's famous. ' 

* O my dearest creature !' cried the fine lady to 
poor Mrs. Mudd, * you will oblige me most univer- 
sally, if you will do us the favor to wait upon us 
to-inorrow to go to the review : I wants to make a 
monstrous party to outdo every body: I hear the 

great 
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great De Hauteforts are to be there quizzing, and 
that person that's so much talked of for a nit, Lady 
l)ruce, and the Luxmorcs, and my favorite young 
tortargis, and the Miss Millions, and Sir Three- 
per-cent Consol's bride : she was, you know, one 
of the Highbloods ; left without a shilling! and, 
now, I suppose, she'll dash. I've ordered all my 
clothes from town ; so you'll come smart ; not in 
your old fogrum style ; and bring all the girls and 
them ladies; and Mudd will come, I know, of 
course ; for he knows he's one of my flirts, and we 
shall give a gala-breakfast, arid drive off all toge- 
ther in a string, from the park-gates : breakfast 
exactly at ten, so you must be early ; the review, 
I'm told, is to l^e the finest thing in nature.' 

Volubility, like this, never stopt to know how 
much of it was listened to. As soon as there was 
room for a word, Mrs. Mudd replied, * I am 
sorry I cannot do as you wish, but I cannot 
leave home to-morrow.' * O ! dear me ! I wish 
I had known it. Well ! but you'll promise me 
then not to go in another party ; for, I shall die 
if there are a larger than mine ; and now I'm 
80 procrastinated : I don t know who else to ask ; 
and you Vre so many, it would have been so nice ! 
Well ! if you can't do that, perhaps you would do 
me anothcrfavor: — pray, ladies, be seated: — would 
you allow me to dispense myself of a young iady, 
as we've |bt in the carriage, for a few hours ? Vm 
going to an immense dinner-party ; and I know 
the rooms are monstrous small : I'm sure the din- 
ing-parlor is not bigger than this; — and you see, 
when one's used to such rooms as our's at tlie park, 

one 
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one. does'n't know how to conform to small ones J 
that's, as I say, the worst of a great house, and 
every convenience and luxury. Now, I'm timor-» 
some of taking any body, as is'nt, as you may say, 
recognised ; and she came only last night, so I'd 
no time. I dare say you feel what I mean; and 
though she's a ward of IM ac's, she's but a middling 
sort of person, and won't have, I dares to say^ 
above a few thousands : her father is dead, poor 
thing ! and Mac takes care of her, as you may 
say, out of charity. Now, her being lowish, I 
know, makes no difference to you : would you just 
let her dine with you ? she'll serve to make one, 
and amuse them ladies.^ 

' O ! certainly, certainly, by all means,' said 
Mrs. Mudd, not knowing how to refuse. 

* Just help her down from the dickey, Mudd/ 
6aid Mrs. Macmuck, as if she must be obeyed w itb 
pleasure. * Come Augusta, come down ! Lord 
Jesus ! what a fi<jure !' 

* Can she get down safely ?' said Mrs. Mudd, 
going into tiie hall as Mr. Mudd approached the 
carriage, and cried, * Take care, young lady.' 

* O ! I can get-down ; I can jamp ; but I must 
shew my legs ; so you must not look nor laugh/ 
replied the gay Miss Rudesby. Down she Jumped 
in safety ; and giving herself a hearty shake, like 
a spaniel out of the Tlmmes, she was iipforder for 
Mr. Mudd's table. If she had any sorupk';^ they 
were done away by her protecting friend's kind 
•whisper, as she passed her to get again into the 
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carriage : ^ Never mind ; it don't signify how you 
are ; you are only to see the Mudds.' 

To trace the sordid means by which the parents 
of Miss Augusta Rudesby had made their daugh- 
ter a wealthy heiress, would disgust To those 
acquainted with Ix)ndon and its vicinities, it can be 
no information tliat immense fortunes have been 
made by submission to such drudgery as rendered 
them at last hard bargains ; and to those not ini- 
tiated it>to such mysteries, half that might be said 
would be incredible. That the preparation and 
sale of dogs' and cats' meat, has made misers, that 
the foundation of wfsalth has been laid by inches of 
pomatum and the seals of letters, that old clothes 
will pay more than a knight's fee, and that unre- 
deemed pledges have given pretensions to great- 
ness, is all matter of fact, and matter of rejoicing 
where the successful practitioner has borne meekly 
the consequent good. No one can be ridiculous 
but by his own imprudence ; and while we con-^ 
sider it as one of the felicities of our happy island, 
that every one in it is born with a fair chance for 
enjoying every thing it has to give, it matters not 
-whether it be the peer or the mechanic who forgets 
his rank. 

Miss Augusta Rudesby called herself fifteen, for 
she well knew the value of time ; but as all who 
beard her age, replied ^ But fifteen !' — it may be 
supposed she was half a year older. She had just 
lost the relation who had brought her up ; and her 
'wfew thousands' being, at times, extremely useful to 
her guardian in the fluctuations of public credit, 

VOL. IV. K she 
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jlie was secure of civil treatment and toleration in 
his house, which was now her home : she was saved 
abundance of anxiety ;' for she kneu not the days 
of the vear when she had nothins, or those when 
a lucky victory or a groundless report had re- 
e.stablislied her property. She was not aware, in- 
deed, poor thing! of the advanUige she offered to 
any one inclined to take it, by cutting off three 
years from her a2:e ; but this was, as she would 
liiive replied to any one warning her of it, ^ her own 
look out/ 

Most gladly would Mr. and Mrs. Mudd have 
postponed the honor done tliem by this damsels 
visit; but the matter admitted of no choice, as she 
had not tlicn been seen. IJut Lady Elma's good 
humor seemed more disposed to extract merriment 
than offence from the intrusion ; and she set an ex* 
ample of chearfulness, by shewing that she for 
whose comfort they were solicitous, could be chear- 
ful under a vexation. 

The young lady's manners were as unpolished 
as if she had not aimed at superiority ; and she 
aimed at it, unconscious of her want of polish. She 
knew no distinction of ranks and classes; she feared 
no one: to recall her to recollection of what was 
proper, was impossible, for of what was proper 
£1)6 had no knowledge, and with no other idea in 
her mind than that every tiring connected with her, 
rieccivedy from tl)at connection, an indeteasible 
right to do as it pleased, she launched herself oa 
Itie world, undaunted and undoubting. 

It required no common talents to.bc as disagree- 

I ■ ;• 5 alDie 
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able as this girl had made herself: for Nature had 
formed her, as if intending she should please. 
Nothing could exceed in beauty the fairness of her 
complexion, the soft blue of her eyes,^ or the silken 
luxuriance of her flaxen hair: her person wanted 
only a little rounding to have been lovely : it was 
tall, slender, and delicate ; but the extreme of neg- 
ligence which appeared co-eval with her birth, and 
shewed itself in her form, her deportment, her 
dress, and conversation, made it almost to be re-^ 
gretted, that so much beauty was given into such 
hands ; and it proved, to the consolation of thosa 
mercifully styled ^ the plain/ that all loveliness is 
not lovely. 

The effects resulting from the question, * What 
signifies it ?' and tlie precept, * Never mind trifles,* 
were visible in her happy nonchalance. She had 
resisted, with the best success, every attempt <o • 
inform or to improve her, if any had ever l>een 
made; and knowing her very base origin, she seemed 
to feel it necessary, not to counteract its inconve- 
niencies, but to conform to it : she, therefore, did 
not eschew low company, and w ould exclusively 
have preferred it, had she not contrived to make 
all company equal in her acceptation. In too 
much hurry ever to do any thing as it should be 
done, always living in the future, aad unable to fix 
her attention oh the present, her short life had been 
^ course of blunder and absurdity ; and a thing so 
nearly approaching to savage would scarcely have 
Bteen endured any whert, unless lier property had 

£ fi beeo 
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been considered as her passport, or, as in the pre* 
sent case, there was no option. 

She had, in three minutes, asked questions con- 
cerning every body and every tiling in the room ; 
and the eldest daughters of the family, for the ge« 
neral relief of the rest, had offered to shew Iver the 
garden, whep Lady Elma, saying in a low voice, 

* Let u& students study Nature in all her vagaries,' 
signified that she should Join the groupe. They, 
therefore, all walked out together : Miss Rudesby, 
cerlpdnly the person of most importance.^ * Let 
me look at that,' said she, as she walked backwards, 
staring Lady Elma full in the eyes, for to say, * the 
face' in common phrase, b taking too large a line 
of boundary. The ^ that' which she described, 
more by gesture than words, was something, she 
could not tell what, which hung round Lady Elma's 
neck, by a gold chtiin, and which was concealed 
under a fold of her dress. With a politeness tliat 
ought to have been felt as the keenest reproof, she 
drew out the picture of her husband, and stood 
with the most perfect self-possession, not only the 
observation that he was ^ fiamous handsome,' and 
the kisses bestowed on the chrystal safeguard of 

* the dear creature,' but the enquiries, who be was, 
where he was, and what he was ; and when in- 
formed on these points, tlie subsequent interroga- 
tories ; how old 1)C was, what he died of, and whe- 
ther she was sorry for him. Mr. Mudd would 
have interposed ; and it seemed some command of 
temper in the paity, that they did not proceed tp 
corporal punishment ; but Lady Elma was the poor 

girr» 
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girl's champion. * This/ said she aside, * is the 
hxilt of others : she is to be pitied ; a sense of 
shame, I fear, is not natural, any more than tlie 
love of truth, in one mind out of an hundred ; let 
her go on. And I beseech you,' continued she, 
^ tell me what is the difference of this girl in low 
life, and some others in high life ? Do you meet 
Mrith less rudeness ?' 

It was the young lady's first flight from London; 
and having never learnt any thing but through the. 
medium of her eyes, all that she saw, was matter of 
wonder ; she knew not one flower or one vegetable 
from another : she asked what a hothouse was for, 
and fancied herself imposed on, because she could 
make no one say it was a place to live in, in the 
winter : a green-house she supposed a green house : 
she talked of hens suckling Chickens, and asked to 
see the hole in the egg where the chicken got in \ 
' Do you know,' said Mr. Mudd to her, * the dif- 
ference between a horse-chesnut and a chesnut 



• The wife of one of the under-park-kccpers at Oreeiv- 
wick» offered to a Udy $ome turkies of bis wife's own sufk- 
ling ; and a man-servant of our own family, when tuld to 
find the house of a Turkey-merchant, was sure he knew it 
by the number of turkies there. 

These, and similar instances of want of acquaintance witk 
common things, come under the description of those in which 
Johnson would have pleaded for the culprit. But what 
MTould he have said to the gentleman who, describing the 
rppghness of the Thames when he had been sailing with 
some friends, and having heard of a vessel going gunwhaU 
tOf in order to increase the interest of kis situation, protested 
that the boat went gunichale three ! 

horse?*-— 
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horse r' — * Aye/ she replied, 'that's your fun now; 
you know ^s well as I do, that they are both tiie 
same thing/ 

In their walk, Mr. Mudd's attention was called 
by a tone of quarrelling amongst a small knot of 
laborers at a distance : he drew near to the arena 
of altercation, and learnt that, at the time when 9 
reaper had met with a serious accident, a maiy near 
him had refused the loan of a handkerchief to stop 
the effusion of blood. Anotlier who was standing 
within read) of him at the instant, to end the dis- 
pute, and serve the wounded sufferer, had pulled 
the handkerchief in question, out of the owner's 
pocket, and with it something which it appeared 
he had stolen from the house. 

Mr. Muddy unwilling to disturb Lady £lma and 
her friend, by the intrusion of a concern of hb 
own, would have deferred the conaideratbn of the 
matter ; hut they being disposed rather to enter 
into its interest be proceeded to hear the allegatioQ 
and defence ; and the case turning out an unpar- 
donah le breach of humanity as well as of honesty^ 
he was very properly severe ; and when the culprit 
would have thrown himself on his knees, and hoped 
^ his honor's generosity would not be so hard on 9 
poor man,' Mr. Mudd shewed an exact appreci- 
ation of right and wrong in all their shades an4 
modifications, which liis language did not discredit 
' O ! that glorious gitt of Heaven !' said Lady Elma 
aside ; ^ of plain good sense unclouded by false 
^Ijn^s ! this ujaii is immoveable^ because he is 
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riizbt ; and he is eloquent because he trusts the 
dictate of his own perceptions," 

But notwithstanding the clearness of the case^ 
and the autliority of him who judged in it, the sta<;e- 
cffcct of the man kneelinjr and wining, found its 
way to Miss Rudesby's feelings; and not havnug 
expressed the least sorrow for the wounded nran, 
or the least indignation against the double crime 
of the delinquent, she now stept forth to take his 
part ; and when his master, having paid hini the 
few shillings due to him, discharged him froui his 
service, and threatened him with the next magis- 
trate, deaf to all truth and reason, she rav(3d, and 
promised Mr. Mudd the utmost anger of her guar* 
dian if he daredpunish a poor man for ^ such tri- 
Hes/ Not finding she made much way in deter^ 
ring or persuading, she held out half a crown to 
her client, and when Mr. Mudd interposed between 
that and its object, she vociferated something s 
little like abuse, saying that ' at he?^ school they ai- 
ways made subscriptions for every body that was 
sent to prison. ' 

Pouting and indiij;nant, Miss Rudesby quitted* 
the party, and struck into another walk. She* 
could fall into no serious mischief, therefore she was 
suffered to enjoy her solitude. The conversation 
resumed a more agreeable tone; and that pait of 
it which referred to this visitor, ended in Mr. Mudd*s 
opinion, which did not coincide with Lady Elma s 
pity for her ignorance and folly. * Make yourself 
easy, dear lady,' said he, ^ on this subject. £du* 
cation may improve sense, but it cannot give it : it 

could 
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could do nothing for such a mind : the utmost en- 
deavors of her teachers would turn out like the la- 
bors of my bricklayers there, who are skreening 
lime: one half of what they attempt to tlirow from 
them, returns into their own shoes.' 

^ I suppose,' said Mrs. Mudd, ^ this girl will 
teaze us, all the rest of the day, with this fine feeling. 
Do, Mary, look for her: she may, in her passion, 
cry herself quite ill; and she does not seem 
strong/ 

Scarcely had Mary set out on this errand, when 
all fear for Miss Rudesby s nerves was removed 
by her appearance in person, laughing, shouting 
and driven as f^ist as possible, but not fast enough 
to please her, by one of the gardeners in a wheel* 
barrow, which had carried as its previous freight, 
said her once white garment, a quantity of mul- 
berries : the party were just in time to witness the 
nymph's complete subversion, before she had leisure 
to exercise the Lady Godiva-privilege of forbid* 
ding all observation, which she had assumed in 
descending from her high station when she arrived. 
'To the amusement of some, and the dismay of 
others, but not at all to her own confusion, she 
ercpt from under the vehicle, asked the gardener 
if he found her heavy, shook herself, and %vas 
agfun neat for dinner^ She now exprest a wish 
to go to the stable, but this not being permitted, 
she returned with ^ her admiring friends' to the 
house, whither Mr. Mudd was hastened at this mo- 
ment by a servant, who came to say that Lord Pa* 
rachute wished to speak to him ; he left the la- 

diesi 
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dies, and consequently lost all Miss Rudesby^s 
energotic regrets at his not stopping for her, as she 
should have liked excessively to see a lord. 

The lord to whom Mr. Mudd had been sum- 
moned, was the only son of the earl of Falling, 
house ; and his business was to open a canvass for 
a neighboring borough, in which his quondam tulor 
and now confidential friend, Dr. Finiili, bad in* 
formed him ' old Mudd' had interest It was a 
matter nearly connected with the vbconat's plans; 
for it w*as his forlorn hope : his voice in parliament 
was all the goods he had to sell Without a foot 
of land in the county, with no knowledge of its 
relation to the aggregate of tlie kingdom, without 
credit, connection, or talents, and trusting only that 
no one *so prepossessing^ wasready to oppose him, 
he put his last thousand pounds in his pocket-l)ook, 
and dashed off from liath, where he had just picked 
them up and heard of the expected vacancy, to 
see whether it would receive him. 

Dr. Finisli, though he had been established in 
the neighborhood some months before ' the Mudds* 
had ^got into their new house,' felt himself the newer 
man of the two, where such a business was to be 
negociated ; and therefore, though it was by no 
means his usual pmctice, he candidly confessed 
his inferiority, and advised his lordship to do what 
he was now come to do, comforting him, in case he 
should be disappointed in his hope of propitiating, 
* the booby-burghers,' with the facility his self-in« 
troduction would give him, if he had any views to- 
wards the land of matrimony, and could * take up* 

wiUi 
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witli one of ' old Mudd s fine girls, and tlie lar/^c 
fortunes, it was said, he could give each oi them.' 
His lordship had done all tliat the time and cir« 
cumstances allowed, for the promotion and suc- 
cess of this plot and its under[)lot : he had put liis 
nose into every room in which the servant had 
looked for his master: and while waitincr in a 
small parlor, be had adjusted his person, which 
vas far from bad, and decided in his own mind 
that no girl could refuse him. He felt no repug- 
nance at all to tlic connection, as the option was 
to scramble on, in despair of the death of a cross 
hale old fellow of a father, who was ^ such a beast' 
•9 to refuse to impoverish five daughters for an ex- 
travagant son, and who, living on his paternal in- 
lieritance with an oeconomy that he hoped would 
retrieve the losses incurred by the mistaken loyalty 
ef an ancestor, might, as his son sagaciously ob- 
served, live on ^ to the day of doom.' 

Unwilling as Mr. Mudd was to bestow time 
en such a proposition, in favoring which he soon 
saw he should betray the interests of a town to 
which be was attached, he yet scorned to cut the 
conference short by the common shuffle of giving 
iiUse hope : he did not admit the certainty of the 
impending vacancy, nor could he see his lordship's 
daim to the honor of representing a borough 
which had hitherto preserved itself from the com- 
mon opprobriuiu of places so constituted: he 
doubted not, that if a vacancy occurred, one of 
two gentlemen in tlie neighborhood, either of whom 
had a right to seek it^ or perhaps might be sought, 

would 
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would Sit for it, and be kindly advised his lordship 
to turn his horses' heads, and desist from a can* 
,vass, that could load only, he was persuaded, to 
trouble, cxpencc, and rejection. 

The viscount was not obstinate. Turning t 
ticvvspaper, nhicb he found on the table, so as to 
be able to read it^-hc stood leaning, reading, and 
talking, interposing, every now and then, in his obr 
servations on the public news, or his glances to tht 
subject tlmt had brought hitn, * Faitii ! you are a 
good honest fellow ; I believe, on my soul; you 
are right. I should like to be better acquainted 
with you. You are a family-man, I presume— niot 
place you have got here — perhaps it's near your 
dinner-hour: — you could noC take a mutton<bop 

with me at the inn 1 suppose you have an km 

pear you. My carriage is here.' 

Mr. Mudd excused himself; and his lordship 
was compelled to take his leave and to make up 
his mind to be, as he termed it, * off' the next 
morning. Shaking hands, therefore, in hopes the 
next moment might assist in the underplot, and' 
suggest some method of introduction to * old 
Mudd's hundred-thousand pounds a-piece girls,' he 
waited till his carriage was announced as ready, 
^nd, not immediately followed by the master ol the 
house, quitted the room. Mr,. Mudd, however, 
waa io time to eocrect a mistake ; for the intrepid 
Miss Kudesby had been draiin out hy his lordship 
from. the placf fimn whence she had chosen * to see 
^ lord.' 

^ El 
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' £t Banc subridens latebiBS fugitiTa pctebat 

Nod tamen effugiens ' 
Scd magis ex aliqua capiebat parte videri 

Laetior hoc multo, quod male tecta foret,' 

and was now undergoing the pain and penalty of a 
public kissing, under the supposition that she was 
one of * old Mudd's dau£;hters/ and the ocular 
conviction that she was, indeed, ' a very nice girl/ 

Mr. Mudd's addressing her by her name, divul- 
ged the error : his turning her into one of the 
rooms, shewed his authority, and his countenance 
expressed something like contempt; but his lord- 
«hip pleaded election-customs ; and Mr. Mudd did 
not recollect that by putting Miss Kudesby into 
the little parlor, he had given her an opportunity to 
tell his lordship as he drove close by the windows, 
that her guardian would be very glad if he would 
come and see her ' at the park.' 

There was no time for what Miss Rudesby de- 
served : dinner had already waited ; and the family 
sat down to table ; but the young lady a little fright- 
ened, at the character of Mr. Mudds looks, had 
nearly eaten her fish, before she regained her com- 
posure ; and she was suffered, by way of atone- 
ment to herself, to remark on the china, the plate, 
and the glasses, to ask questions, and to find fault 
at her own pleasure ; nor was it in her power to dis* 
concert ^ old Mudd s daughters,' by her blunt ques- 
tions of * Is that hair all your own r' — * Can any 
of you sing ?' or * Which way do you get mto that 
frock of your's r' 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mudd was accustomed^ in his own plain 
honest way, to make every occurrence connected 
witli duty and consequently with happiness, a sub- 
ject of comment in the presence of his children : 
and feeling a parent's kindness for all young peo- 
ple who would accept it, he tried^ notwithstanding 
his presentiment, to make Miss Rudesby sensible 
of the mbapplication of her pity, in the case of the 
thief; — for of that part of her conduct which he 
had witnessed in the hall, he was too circumspect 
in his conversation to speak. But his attempt was 
vain : not a principle had ever entered her head or 
her heart : every thing was factitious : all her stock 
of goodness lay in a littered heap on the barren 
floor of her memory ; and in such confusion, it was 
not wonderful that she sometimes took up the ' 
wrong scrap or mis-applied the right Mr- Mudd 
soon perceived that what she wanted in reason she 
made up in obstinacy ; and unable to follow her ^ 
through the lore from which she quoted examples I 
for all she chose to defend, he sounded a retreat, 
and left her to herself, lest he might impeach tlie 
authority of Mrs. Blindall, of Parthenon* ho use, 
where she not only was educated, but ' was always 
thought right — and was a great favorite.' 

' Your education then is finbhed,' said Lady' 
Elma. 

' O yes ; quite/ 

* And pray what may you have learned ?' 

* Vm sure I can't tell ; every tiling, I believe ; 
but the things came so fast I don t know one from 
ti>ther ; and then there was so much to learn by. 

hearty 
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heart, that I was so glad to forget it ! But Mrs. 
Blindall is a very clever woman ; a very superior 
woman ; and her's is a most elegant house. Its 
It Bennondsey : you know ^ermondsey, don*t you ? 
-^its a very fashionable place, and she takes none 
but superior people's daughters. Was you ever 
at her publics? — O ' you should have seen the last 
before I left ; 'twas in honor of we. 1 was drcst 
like Minerva, with a blue sattin helmet, and all the 
ladies helped to work the Gordons head : I think 
it was all done in yellow worsteds ; very elegant, 
indeed. So there I stood with my spear and shield, 
and then the littl&«nes came and worshipped me : 
'twas all make believe, you see ; and then we all 
took hands, little ones and all ; even little Euphra- 
uft-Annc-Jane Parkinson ; and right and left with 
the Scotcli steps ; no, the Irish ones, I mean ; and 
such grand refreshments! — there was a temple, all 
in the middle of one table, v^iih b, stature likenic, 
all in style ; and buns, and macaroons, and tea 
and cx)tfee. O ! no ; that was tir^t ; but ham and 
duckens, and such nice jelly! — do you like 
jaUy?' 

* But you did not learn dancing only.' 

^ O ! no ; I had all the masters. Poor pa^ paid 
for my learning every thing fashionable. I'll tell 
you now, all they learnt at our school.' 

* Well, do.' 

* Wliy music, and French, and drawing, and Jo- 
graphjfy and ^ommctrrfy and botany, and heralHy^ 
^nd triggo — I can't never pummrnx ibat ; but at- 
titadcfl and— -^ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mudd now lost his patience ; and well wi^ 
it that he did, for a few firm words stopt the lady 
completely,, and a little reprehensioo from him, as 
soon as the servants had retired, shewed that it ifi^ 
indeed, the folly of others, under which young peo- 
ple are made so conspicuously foolish. She was 
»o frightened at authoritative reproof, accompanied 
by good sense and good temper, that every joint 
jliook, and her teeth chattered. The girls were 
now all kindness to her : they took her into another 
hoom, und resentment was sunk in the hope that 
their example might amend her manners. 



... ^ 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

Tie party at home. The texaiious halL The tiseaunt pm'uA. 
A iteadier mind. An eifctiontering My. Prudence discow 
tapd. * To a degri'c/ Ennui. 

With great regret Gertrude took leave of this re- 
spectable and amiable family, but with tlie conso- 
ling hope that this was only the beginning of a plea- 
sant and valuable acquaintance. They promised 
on early visit to Brighton ; and Lady Elma having 
left her ticl&et at Mrs. Finish's, with a message cal- 
culated to teach her a little discretion, conversed 
with her usual ease and frankness on the 
events of the day, and tlie wishes and views they 
produced in her mind. On reaching the Marine 
Parade, she in the most honorable manner, saw 
her young friend safe in a reception at least with- 
out reproof; and making herself responsible for 
the length of Miss Aubrey's absence, she took her 
leave to prepare for a grand ball, in the invitations 
to which, by some unlucky chance. Lady Luxmore 
had not been included. To this hour, now almost 
the last, there existed some hope of mistake and 
correction ; but every moment increased her lady- 
ship s despair ; and though Lady Elma, for Get' 
trude's sake, would gladly have done any thing to 
.please the countess, yet as the entertainment was 

privatCi 
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private, and at the house of a personage of the 
highest rank, and to whom Lady Luxmore had been 
introduced, it was not possihlfe to bring her in, 
even with a caret. 

The day, independent of this riiortificatiori, had 
passed gloomily witli all — very very dili'erehlly 
from its mode of passing with Gertrude, who 
I'feckoned it amongst the few holidays of her life. 
The airing witli Air. Rcynardson had not turned 
out very agreeable to Lady Luxmore : the gentle- 
man was in one of those tits of dejection to which 
persons of irregular lives are unfortunately subject, 
and which seem to present, very forcibly, the op- 
tions of hanging or drowning ; and tlie lady foand 
it rather dull to be carried to a part of the country 
less resorted to than any other — she did not know 
that its seclusion recommended it to the choice of 
her charioteer, or that he was not vain of \\i 
freiglitage. In returning into the living world, she 
had met tiothing but vexatious c(uestions, and ob- 
.nervations about the ball — * Don't you go ?* — ^ 

* ShaVt we sec you there?' — * We arc ^//Z invited/ 

* It will be a famous thing.'— ^* I hear three Lon- 
don fruit-shops are engaged.' — ' They talk of some 
most extraordinary decorations.' — * I understand 
the lights are to be in transparent vases, large 
enough to hold a real child drest in costiimc.'*^^ 

* The duchess made a point of our coming/ — * u^c 
stay on purpose lor it.' 

All these weapons whizzed about Lady Lux- 
more's ears, and she had no resource but in plead- 
ing the state of her health; wliich; she had just found 

VOL. IV. t' o\i% 
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out, made evening-enjfagcmcnts dangerous to her. 
On coming home to dinner, Gertrude*s absence 
presented hself as a cause of fretting ; but here 
Lord Luxmore and Mr. Reynardson iiiterposed r 
the butcher, the cook, tlie butler, and the viands 
came next under her ban ; and she left the gentle- 
men to tlieir wmc, on finding that they would not 
joiii her. Greatly did slie miss Gertrude in the 
* entre chiea ct loup' of closing September : she 
eailed for camdles, took up a novel, declared it 
stuff^^ kicked her son a dog, wished the whole spe* 
eies annihrlated ; and then^ finding she was very ill, 
sent for the apothecary — then wished for Gertrude, 
then was angry witti herself for wishing for her, and 
then with her for beiiig to be wished for. The ar- 
idval of the apothecary w as an episode in thi« ex- 
tremity of suflTering; but he happening to enter with 
the admirative sentence, * What : Ladv Luxmore 
not going to the ball !' she was soon convinced that 
the rcn>edy-mongcr, if mA the remedy, was worse 
than the disease : she was however forced to sit 
^tid hear his account of the accounts^ he liad heard 
of what it was lo be; When he stopt, she scolded 
him for thinking of any thing but her head-aeh; and 
the poor mao, terrified at the celestial ire,, was glait 
fo compound for his safety, by returning to bb 
drudgery of dcvisintc netitrai remedies. 

* 1 miss your praicgec^ Lady Luxmore,* aaid 
IVIr. Reynardson, as he sat down to table, and as if 
determined to be Ff*vei>ged for his own ill-hauor. 
"^ We ought to tl)ank you for having soagreeable a 
companion — she has more con veraatiou than any 

youn& 




youdg woman I ever met witb. I dare $ay you 
have mUaed her sadly all day/ 

' She b a good girl/ replied Lord Luxmore^ 
' and poor thing ! she lias not often a holiday, so 
We must not grudge it her/ 

The^xpressions * good girl/ and ' poorthiog,' 
called up a little attention from Lady Luxmore. 
■ Miss was very tbuch/ she thought, ^ like other 
girls' — she ' could not say she saw that young peo* 
pie were the better for being made to think a great 
deal of themselves* — but, tliat, siie supposed* was the 
consei|uence of learning grammar' — she must say, 
she ^ thought there were many as agreeable girls ai 
her at Brighton — ^the Miss Aynoes were, in her opi*^ 
nion, * quite as pleasant — they were so docible, and 
so notable, and never presumed to be wise ; and as 
for calling Miss poor th'mg ! slie must beg leave to 
think, though she might be contradicted, as she ge- 
nerally was when she said any thing, that, consi- 
dering what she was, and what her mother was, 
ihe was much better ofl' than she had any right to 
expect' — she questioned much whether * if ^//e had 
been in such a situation, she should have found such 
A friend as she had been to Miss Aubrey.' 

' You are perfectly right, my dear ^ady Lux- 
more/ replied the earl, now thoroughly practisc4 
in conjugal good manners. ' J ^ree entirely io 
opinion with you.' ^ Mr. Keynardson, I should be 
bappy to take a little Madeira with you/ 

Yisocwt TorUfffM had aeen Gertrude 4«p^t 
Uritbodt ja wish to detain her, or to WB\^t» him$&}f 

F « of 
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of her returri ; he had, in his usual way, been iit 
and out of the house, during what is called by cour-* 
ttsj the morning, till at last it seemed odd not to 
see Gatty. He wanted to write a note : he could 
find no ink but in tliat room where she sate — he did 
not like to stay there, — * it was a very dull room/— 
* T\Vas a strange thing he could not find any body s 
pens that could write but Gatty's' — * and now he 
had got no paper' — * this piece would do, no, there 
ivas something written on it — what was it? he 
tvould just look— O ! some of her Latin exercise ! 
what I gave her to translate, the Lord knoxrs how 
long ago, and I have never looked at it ! — Come, 
it's pretty tolerably done ; but what's this ?-*-0 ! I 
suppose an imitation : 

* My God, in morcy prant to my request 
Not what I abk, but what tbou judgcbt best/ 

' Thjlt's not quite tlic sense, Miss Aubrey, byt you 
are a good Creature : I wish I were half as good — ^ 
but that s matter of chance. \Vhat*s here ? O some 
music ! she- begins to write it dccewtly; a stupid 
old prosy song — she might have had somethrag a 
little less arkish. Heigh ho ! Gatty Aubrey.— O! 
this is some of our drawing. How sly she is now ! 
she never tells me now how she gets on ; 1 think I 
might be favored with a sight of these fine things. 
—Lord ! what waste of time ! — O * this is master 
Alcibiadcs ! — it's a nice head, faith ! — I've a good 
mind to steal it— no, hang it — I shall be laughed 
at, if any body sees it— if Rcynardson should get 
hold of it ! — ^^VcU ! I must write my note^ and tbefi 

I'll 
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V]\ go out again ; for somehow or other, the house is 
more stupid than ever to day. O ! there are the 
De ^lauteforts. I must be after them^:— famous 
horses those are of Sir Phirs— a fine woman Caro- 
line isy faith ! — if a man might have six wives^ 
Gatty and Caroline would do very well for two, 
I shan't dine at home, tell Lady Luxmore, Roberts. 
I can't endure this. I wonder what time Gatty will 
come back. — I wish I could learn to say Miss Au- 
brey ; how hard it is to break a foolish habit ! — not 
before nine, I suppose — well ! Ishant't go till past 
ten — Lady Elma will be there. I hope she won't 
quiz me, for Tm not in a good humor. Something 
my wise mother has done, has cut herout of this stu- 
pid ball. Hang it ! how uncomfortable I feel — 
the fire's quite out. I do think it s cold to*day— 
suris, I can't be going to have an ague V 

* ]\Irs. Mammon's compliments, my lord, and 
she wishes your lordship would indulge her with 
(en minutes' qhat at the library.' 

' My compliments to Mrs. Mammon, and I am 
particularly engaged just now — can't pojssibly 
leave home — very sorry / ■ N ow what the devU 
shall I do ? I pan t stir out — but I know her busi- 
ness ; I wish the undertaker would take all match-* 
makers, for I'm plagued to death ; and I'm sure if 
I giire up Gatty to please the world and its non- 
sense, I don't believe I shall marry (it alU Til giet off 
into the army — for as to the Dc llauteforts, though 
I like them very well, nothing shall persuade me to 
take Caroline. I see tliey wish it ; but I will not be 
dr^wn in,' 

' Mr, 
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* Mr. Reynardson, my lord/ 

* Well Reynard, how are you? you are just coma 
to save me firom downright despair ; this stupid 
ball, shall you be there? we shall be bored to 
death to dance ; and rtn determined I will not 
stir ; you will not dance, I hope/ 

* O ! yes, I shall. I am engaged in a good spe* 
culation with the youngest Lawless. But I have 
just heard what the afTrpnt is that your mother has 
given ; she hoped you would never look into that 
froud family for a wife, Mrs. Mammon was pre- 
sent, and has told the duchess ; but I assure you, 
you will meet a famous reception.* 

* Are you sure of it ? or 1 won't go." 

* You may rely on it, — I called the^e my- 
.<;elf just now, on purpose. I hinted my doubts of 
your going ; I said you had a cold ; just, you see, 
on purpose to try ; and they all cried out that it 
would be no ball without you. I anv confident you 
may look into that proud family for a wife, if you 
chuse it, and like the daughters : Lady Glyceria's 
eyes are sad cheats, if you may not : indeed both 
|be Swandowns are nice girls ; but come, my dear 
fellow, I am in a great hurry, and I ran here at 9 
monstrous risk. Could you oblige me with twelve 
0r fifteen pounds till to-morrow ? or, by Jupiter, I 
can hardly get to the ball and back again safely/ 

* Take what 1 have got,' said Portargis : * I 
must ask my father for more.' 

■ But you need not account for this, need yoo r* 

* O ! no, no ; lie never grudges me money, to do 
bim justice ; and I shall soon be ^)y owq master 
naif. Yqu will dine here.* 

4 The 
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The visit ended ; and his lordship with tlie poker 
began to write G S id the a^ies : be had often prac- 
ticed writing G A ; and the transition was not di(E* 
tult : he next pulled himself up^ sot his cravat at 
Che glass, doubted the cutting of his boot, released 
his watch chain, and informed himself of the hour, 
was half persuaded his watch stood, and told him- 
self ^ he supposed it was a settled thing that he 
must go to the dutchess's ball ; and as he was de- 
termined not to dance, it was perhaps the best way 
of getting rid of his present uncomfortable feelings; 
but what slK)uld he do till dinner? 'twas a horrid 
thing; upon his honor he knew nothing worse than 
not to be able to tell, of fifty things, which one dis- 
likes tlie most. 

Sitting being, next to lying, the best posture for 
manly thought, he returned to his situation under 
the stove-grate, half inclined to mount his horse, 
but fearing to encounter Mvs. Mammon. * Come, 
Neptune, I'll give thee a swim: come. Sir, fetch 
my glove ; and then you shall have a swim. — Nine 
miles ! a pretty long morning visit. Well ! I'll ven- 
ture out, and dress and stay in after dinner; and 
then if there's any thing to be heard, I shall hear 
It. 

r 

His lordship did, at last, as he designed, and was 
in the drawing-room, when Gertrude came back ; 
he thought she looked uncommonly well, but, * cer- 
tainly she always did look best by candle-light;' lie 
bad never, he thought, seen her in such good spi- 
rits ; but * they were a sign she did not feel leaving 
him fur a day:' she went to look at the placid sea, 

that 
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that seemed as if soothed by the influence of 
the impending moon ; lie .looked too ; and lie 
thought it a new scene. He heard her, when 
Lady Ehna had withdrawn, describe the fa- 
piily she had visited : he was charmed with the 
picture of domestic happiness, and an hour passed 
most a^^rccably in this way. When it was neces- 
sary to go, he felt sorry for the necessity, and 
having quitted the room with her, he whis{>ered, 
' ril tell you ^^hat, Gatty: if you have a mind for 
a Latin lesson to-morrow before breakfast, I will 
give it you, if quite qonvenient' — * It will be per- 
licctly so/ * Shake hands, dear GattyT 
. But his lor.is^hip had not foreseen that the * nice 
tnvW at the ball would make him dance till sun? 
vise, and that then, with only the refreshment of an 
jL^arly breakfast and a ciiange of clothes, the Dc 
Uautcforts would niqJvC him join them ia a party 
for riding and drivini^. 

Gertrude was in the drawing-room at eight ; she 
heard Portargis about the house : she everj mo- 
ment supposed him coming, and rejoiced that his 
tmcomnion alacrity had not been beforehand with 
Iter's: his bell rang frequently; and his voice, now 
nearer and now move distant, kept her on the alert, 
till she heard horses' feet before the doov, and saw 
him mount, and canter off, in, what she supposed, 
haste. * Unhappy she,' thought Gertrude, ' who 
^•usts her heart in thy keeping, dear Portargis !* 
She was not forward enough in her classic residing, 
to cry out 

' IlfV i 
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' PIcu ! quotios iidom 
Mututosque Dcos flubit V 

Ko lady had then, in cpnfidential letters to dear 
friends, given the world those exquisite lines, trans^ 
jiated from Metastasio by the uacne-sake^ of tha/ 
first poet of antiquity : 

* P fool ! that I should strive the seas to sow, 
Or trust to suns llic dissoluble snow! 
For sure sho trusts the sun, and sows the sea, 
Who hopes return of constancy from thee/ 

But she could tell herself in very plain ^English, 
that the law which commanded the regulation of 
our aftections, and condemned them when inordit 
nate, consulted the happiness of women peculiarly, 
if they were the subjects of such caprice. * What 
is our bliss that changes with the moon?' she 
asked : ^ I cannot tell what I had a right to exr 
pect; perhaps I presumed too much; but if I have 
been guilty of any fault, Portargi^ should have 
told me of it, and not have punished me, without 
letting me know how I have offended. If he treats 
me tlius, because I am dependent, I ought to be 
thankful that it is not on him t^iat I depend. But 
my resolutioi; is taken, and I will adhere to it ; not 
a creature shall ever know from me what his con- 
duct has been : I will make no attempt to bring 
him back. I shall consult his ease and, I hope, 
promote his happiness in being passive ; but never, 
pevex, shQuld even poverty and distress be the coht 

^e(]|ueqcp| 
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sequence, never, never will I be the wife of Lord 
Portargis/ 

She devoted the hour to fetching up part of the 
arrears which the idleness of the former day had 
accumulated, and took her place at the breakfast- 
table, not without a painful apprehension, which 
she was angry to feel painful, that the viscount's 
absence might excite remark : and there was no- 
thing, why she knew not, that she dreaded so much , 
as hearing any thing concerning him. She there- 
fore suffered it to be supposed that he was not 
risen ; and the countess's mind was too much occu- 
pied with her anger, which was now transferred from 
the giver of the ball to him for having partaken of 
It, to recollect any thing so trifling as his irregula- 
rity. 

Having performed all the behests of her supe- 
riors, and discharged all the duties of her various 
offices, she set out for that soulagtinent of all her 
vexations, the two hours' comfort she enjoyed daily 
with Lady Elma. Much of the time was spent this 
day, indeed, in discussing the gratifications of the 
past ; and the interest of some of these recollections 
was increased, before her visit closed, by a new one 
w|iich arose out of the confirmed certainty of a va- 
cancy in the borough for which Lord Viscount Pa- 
rachute bad designed to offer himself a candidate* 

' And now Gatty,' said Lady Elma, ' as this note 
telts me Mr. Drybones is dead, you must go 
ibrough a new scene with me : I iicar Dr. Finish 
baa hopes of bringing himself into notice on this 
t^Gijoa- business: be mill; I am sure, in spite of 

•' , thQ 
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the advice J\fn &f udd gav3, make Lord Parachute 
bis puppet and his stalking-horse ; but I am deter-* 
mined to thwart him. I never before interfered in 
an election. I hate party-politics. I have friends 
on all sides, whom it would not suit me to lose ; but 
1 am determined that my good friend and favorite 
John Mudd, shall come in for tlus borough, or I 
will never again try for any thing. I shall canvass 
for him myself ; and 1 have this morning seen two 
or three persons wholmve weight in the place, and 
who, without knowing my candidate even by sight 
or report, have promised to serve me, You would 
have laughed to see how easily they were per* 
suaded. Now I will tcU you my plan, but you 
must keep it to yourself. I shall take a post-cbaisa 
this afternoon, and go over to the dear Mudds. I 
am sure I can get two or three letters to shew him, 
which will give him confidence; and if I can per- 
suade him, I shall then take his carriage to-mor^ 
row, with all its best appointments, and cramming 
into it as many of the children as I can pack, I 
will canvass the town. I am certain I shall have 
no difficulty. I have onlv to tell the plain truth) 
he cannot tell it for himself; and when I have set 
fortli his uncommon merit, I shall have only to 
observe to * my electors,' that a very differeot 
character is required in a county-member, and the 
representative of a borough-town; that the one 
sliouUI be a man dignified with a long and liberal 
genealogy; tliathe sliould have received a university 
education, and should inherit lands ia the county, 
transn^itted to hun through ages, that he should be 

unconnected 
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unconnected with sordid cares and low traflfic, and 
that his knowleds;c should be of similar and general 
superiority : he should understand courts and 
kingdoms, should have travelled, and should be 
fit for offices of state, but that, on the contrary, 
in the choice of a burgess, the qualiticdtions sought 
should be those the nearest connected with tlie 
place, and the interests of the place, represented. 
Strong intellect, a clear character, an accurate 
knowledge of the detail of business, of accounts, 
of universal and local commerce, a good temper, 
and an attachment to the borough whose welfare 
he is to guard, I shall tell them, are M*hat they 
want ; and from this statement, I shall lead on, 
till they themselves point out John Mudd as 
the fittest man in the world for their parpose. 
Now this will be a most amusing frolic ; you well 
know, Gatty, how pleased the iVIudds will be io 
your sharing it with me ; and I will negociate it 
with your friends and rulers, if you will only pro- 
ipise roe your company.' 

Lady Elma could not doubt the gratitude with 
which any thing she proposed, either for Gertrude s 
amusement or advantage, would be received ; nor 
did she question any thing but her courage in ask-^ 
ing for a second furlough. 

But Gertrude's obligations to Lady Elma, even 
added to her almost unvarying deference for her 
opinions, could not blind a judgment which never 
dskcd a question beyond * Is it right in itseli^ and 
proper for mer' and, in the present instance, her 
iqtellect returned no satisfactory answer. To the 

first 
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tr&t part of the question it repKed, * doubtful / 
to the latter, * certainly not.* She had never heard 
that states were better governed, or parliaments 
better chosen for the interference of women ; on' 
the contrary she thought, if she recollected right, 
that in what she had read of history, or heard front 
Mr. Sterling, the interposition of female influence 
m great afiairs, was almost proverbially considered 
as tending to the perversion of right, as to things, 
or betokening a superannuated mind in the person' 
on whom it was exercised, or as forerunnins; the 
decadence of an empire. What she had seen of 
Mr. Mudd, inclined her, indeed, to suppose Lady 
£lma well justified in her resolution ; but the faci- 
lity with which she induced others to assist her,* 
did not raise the persons so persuaded, in her 
esteem. She had known Lady Elma long enougf r 
to be sensible of her power to 'charm; and she 
had heard of her fascinations till she could not but 
translate them into a power to blind the judgment 
•he felt that any one possessing great power, ought 
to be endowed with very rare gifts of intellect*'; 
that the most unassailable integrity ought to be 
Accompanied with the most acute penetraticfn, and 
that the ability to discriminate, could retain its 
candor only by being deaf to all the suggestions 
of the interests or the affections. * Can wonimy she 
asked herself, ' be framed on this severe plan ? of 
would they fill their plape in the creation, if they 
were? I think not; therefore I cannot imagine 
we are at all more fit to dictate to our countrymen 

by 
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by whom they shall be governed^ tlion ne are U9 
ffovero them ourselves/ 

At all events, she saw nothing in the frolic, how-' 
ever agreeable a visit to the Mudds must be to 
hefi that would suit her dependence : slie thought 
Lady Elma and her party must be very much . 
9tared at, and this was a distress she did not wish 
to encounter. High rank, superior understanding 
popular manners, and an uncommon facility of 
speaking, were possessions that she did not doubt 
fuUy authorised what her ladyship was going to 
undertake; but she could not assist her, and there^ 
fore, when compelled to answer, after time given 
tQ deliberate) she did not hesitate, with proper ac* 
kaowledgments, to decline the intended honor. 

Lady £lma was disappointed ; for her know*^ 
ledge of the worid could not inform her of what 
passed out of it ; and it astonished her, that any 
one, suffering so much, and indulged so littl^ 
should iprego an offered pleasure : she again, coin 
eluding her restrained by fear, promised her tint 
•lost peifect protection from any displeasure ; and 
so prising was her kindness, that Geitrude was 
driven to s^y« she thought it a situation that would 
bring her too forward, ^ considering tier depend^ 
ence/ The objection unfortunately, though inno^ 
cently, seemed to ^all in question her ladyship's 
Jknowledge of, or at least attention to propriety i 
and Gertrude fancied she saw di5{)leasure on the 
countenance of her kind friend. She was hurt at 
i^ but she could not retract; and she sufieced 

Lady 
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Lady Elma to say, , ^ Theo I shiall a&k the De 
Hauteforts ; 1 dare say they will not refuse me ; 
they caD come over in the niomiog.' Gertrade 
tookleave, even more humbly than usual: 'alie 
hoped she should know when her ladyship re- 
turned ; and she begged to be mentioned res(>ect'- 
fully to the family.' One finger was held out to 
her, when, half an hour before, there would have 
been the whole band ; and Gertrude walked home 
slowly, pausing and ruminating, but not repenting. 
^ Is this Lady Elma r' said she. ^ Is all this con- 
sistent with what I have seen her ? — ^She who has 
always dncouraged my attention to propriety, seams 
offended at it ; and, she is going to take the Lady 
De Hauteforts to Mr. Mudd's, after they tiave h^ 
haved unhandsomely to the &imily. But ios that 
there may be a good reason : sHat may make tben 
contribute to do an involuntary good; ibut her 
being offended with me is incomprdiensible. O i 
this world is very puzzling to me. I would atata 
the matter to Lord Luxmore, and ask his atbict^ 
but it is now too late ; and if I should make huj^ 
dislike lady Elma, I shall be grieved : it wouio 
liardly be just ; for I cannot gi^^e her an opportu- 
nity of explaining hei* reasons/ 

More deptessed than ever, mora severely vo^^ 
tified than she bad been, now for many weet», Kdte 
disposed to rely on any one, and feding thsa she 
had been made happy only to be more wretclie^f 
ahe w^t home, perfectly ready to be lU-treated 
without iBumutring. Sbe oould not «it dh»wa to 
«fiy oeaip«tian cot m e cte d with ideas so psfiitfcfl, 

and 
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and felt really thankful to the countess for employ- 
ing her. ' To those who must have no friends/ 
thought she, ' it is happy when tliey are allowed 
to servi* 

The viscount came into the room, not knowing 
she was there : he made a slight apology for the 
neglect of the morning ; and she tried to give the 
business a civil dismission witliout betraying those 
feelings, which, though unconnected with the sub- 
ject, she feared might lead him to suppose her 
hurt or offended ; but she did not succeed ; and he 
would probably have been betrayed into inquiry 
and interest that might have rekindled his expired 
affection, and given her the chance of possessing 
it again for another fortnight or three weeks, if he 
bad not been ashamed to own to himself his vcrsa- 
ttlity. To get rid, therefore, of the unpleasant 
impression which her voice and countenance were 
making, he related to her some of the occurrences 
of the ball, which he described as stupid * to a de- 
gree *.' Whea he asked, * How ?' he could not tell*; 
d| and 

* In using this suporlalive, which has really outlived its 
contemporaries' tin it is growing a Nestor of folly, happy 
should we be, could the disgrace of adopting it Ik; i*ocollected 
us ending with us. The lady meluioncd rn Ifadan)e du Def* 
faud^s corrcspoDdcnce, as uiidvrbtandirtg the comparison — * OS 
the hand,' to be merely the use of a buperlativc* adaptable to ail 
occasions, was not more mistaken tliuu are we in our adoption 
of this phrase : she had heard of a little girl cittiri'ly naked, 
* naked at one's hand / and she, meahing to say how solttai^' 
would be bersituation m the country, tacked the ready-made 
simile to it, and iaid, .* lonely .at ray baud <* this vias thorouj^ 
inisapprehiiiston ; but the vulgarism which wc earnestly wish 

to 
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ami when interrogated farther, the whole ewmi 6^ 
the business was resolved into his being out of 
spirits. When Gertrude spoke of his morning- 
airing, as that which nothing could rob of its 
charrps, he replied, *Do not talk of the airing; 
'twas worse than the ball ; they made me go.' 

* What a lovely morning it was !' said she: * yoti 
saw the sun rise before you came away from the 
duchess's ; did you not ? the house is ifinely situ- 
ated for it.' 

' * No ; I d'on*t recollect it. — I, somehow, never 
notice common things. — I don't think any of us 
minded it ; w-e were all, indeed, half asleep when 
^ve breakfasted ; and I came home just to change 
my 'clothes, aiid get on my horse.-^But what's that 
strikes? why, it can't be two; I haVe not been 
here twenty minutes.-^ Why, I vow I have been' 
here an hour ! Lord ! how I have been deceived ! 
Well ! [ must be off ; for I am going with Sir 
Phil to look at some horses. Deuce take thd 
fellow ! I wish I had not promised him.' 

to censure, mast }iave been originally an elliptical sentence,^ '^ 
and the accent must have convey od its sense. — I was terrified 
to a degree of stupefaction ;— 1 was plca-ed lo a ilcr,.cc of 
rapture,— t was vexed to a degree of anger, — are sensible 
-phrases, arid certainly are the parents ol the expressions' 
Aow ID use : but to talk of being frightened to a degree,' 
tiled to a- dcgree« ;annoyed; to a degree^ or, gratified to a de-> 
grecy is, if it has any sen«e, to qualify an excessive mode of, 
speech^ rather than to. enhance it ; and to use it as a supcr<« 
lative, is to talk iiun^enso.-^We hre referred to the Latiu 
sdmodum ; but doe-s this mend the matter ? 

VOL, ly. « CHAP. 
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eireumipteiioH. Tkt duchfm mi ker Imotfjf iantghU^. Tk 
iclipswg foragmr. Ekeiion'pr9uedmg$. The coaCrrf ff 
miegrity. Atmtance in deciutm. the ready wriier. S^h* 
gium on common senfe. AdUu to ajriaid. J Undid Ju^ 
Mi Iff* 

Thb viscount, ifi this visits bad given Gtrtnrio 
M oulline of the portrait of bis mind ; aiui if sba 
ever bad thought vivid pleasures worth the pursuiti 
this proof, not the tenth or Che twentieth she bad 
obtained iti the same way, of the effect thej pnn 
duced, would have satisfied her of Ibeif inanity^ 
Bstt bbe eouid not see or infer all that had tended 
to put him in bis present temper: she couM not 
know the conhparison he had iavOluntarily draiM 
between the hour that preceded his going to the 
ball, and those which it consulted : be had besQ 

intertated in heir nsdtal of the pleasures of tMf 

day ; for who, that has - aby goodnete, H Hdt 
pleased with details of modest worth and co(K 
descending kindness? he aaw, with bis aitndIA 
eye, all that she described ; and enoonr^^ m 
ibe was, by the attention with which &t wtt 
beardy she, perhaps, bad shewn more than bsf 
usual power of amusing. Imprest thus^ he had. 
felt returning aflfection towards her ; and his tSB^ 

we 
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tivie good humor prompted him to give it aii actiTH* 
form, and tt> make her the offer that had de-' 
ludcd her. He had gone to the ball witli this 
hak) of satbiaction about him, and had almost 
congratulated himself, that he had not yet finally 
decided on renouncing her : he should give it ano- 
ther consideration ; and if he could get away 
firom this cursed place, he should feel mor^ at 
liberty to think and act for himself : he wished hc^ 
had never named her, in lany way, to Reynardson :' 
such confidence, he found, only gave others if 
right to think for us : — be would never be guilty 
of this folly again. 

On entering the ball-room, he had been re^ 
mved with peculiar and marked distinction : thd 
family, and particularly the daughters, Bad almost 
acknowledged * the obligation* conferred. Lady-- 
Waveney and the De Hauteforts seemed grateful 
for ^ the satisfaction' he had allowed them. ^ My 
girls,' says tlie good old children-managed coun-^ 
teas, ' do what they please with me ; so they madd 
me come with them, though, indeed, I am fittei* 
to be in my bed; but young people will have 
tlieir way, and if I can make mine happy, I am 
so ; though I tell them they make a fool of their 
poor mother; for at my time of life, and with 
my crazy constitution, I am tempted \p ask what 
business I have in such a scene as this.' 

Lord Portargis had no great respect for Lady 
Wai'ency : he bad discovered what, periiaps, he 
could not have defined, that she was wise in the* 
ory, hut very weak in practice : he knew she had 

G tf no 
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no control over her cliildreii^ i/ibo being tb^ 
last and youiigest of a numerous family, were be* 
lovvd by her, ratber uitb tbe doting fondness of a 
grandmother, than the sensible and judicious kive 
of a parent Very good, but very irresolute, she 
harassed herself by the disoardance she kept up 
l^etweeii her sense of right, and her acquiescence 
in that which was wrong. She was ruining her 
son by indulgence, because his likeness to his fit* 
tber disarmed her of every power to of^se hhn ; 
%nd she would burst into tears of yielding tender- 
ness, when the young man would have submitted 
to just reproof. Of her daughters slie was afraid ; 
and while tiie eldest was, with wasteful aind emu- 
lous extravagance, contracting debts wherever 
temptation came in her way, and the youngest re^ 
gulated the liouse-establishment in a style which 
she chose to disbelieve was beyond the limit of h^r 
mother s income, she had no resource but tears of 
intreaty that tliey would consider the distress 
in which they would involve her, and prophetic 
forewarnings, that when she was in her grave, they 
would think of what she then said. Considering it; 
as her eldest daughter taught her to believe, ^ a 
settled things' that Lady Caroline had secured the 
heart of the viscount, the good lady hoped she had 
in him a valuable ally ; and she not unfrequently 
made him listen to family details, in which .he 
found very little amusement* Her confidential 
disposition was, this evening, peculiarly lively; 
and, at every opportunity, she addressed to him 
a sort of conversation implying his influence over 

her 
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lier daughters, and calling ob hlin to use it in ber 
behalf. But as, in his present humor, be did not 
wish to be considered as indivii^ibly the {iroperty of 
Lady Caroline de I lauteibrt, he tlio«ight tne poor 
old countess more than usually prosy, and tried to 
keep out oi her way. She foUoired him^ notwith- 
standing all his efforts, from room to room, begging 
him to speak- to Carolioe on the great inconveni- 
ence she found in keeping six horses in so expensive 
a place, and to argue with her, on his own know- 
ledge of such affairs, while, as she said * common 
justice obliged her to confess, that Lady Paula's 
bills for personal decorations were even more 
fbrmid.ible.' It was in vain that Portargb heard 
tiiis once : it was modified in all possible ways:. 
. she was ^so afraid he would not speak,' or * that 
he would not relate all that she had said/ which, 
she wished them to know, ' word for word :' then, 
at the next crossing on him, she was afraid * he. 
would say too xnucii,' he must ' put it in his own 
words/ for ' she u^uld not, for the world, have 
what she had said, reported' — ^ a parent was apt 
to sp^ak in the warmth of their heart / and sure, 
* if it was excusable in any persons, it was in 
them/ but yet 'children might foe offended,' and 
she should ^aever be happy again, if any one 
thought her not an affectionate mother / she * knew, 
as well as any body, what young people were/ 
but it was * very bard, with one foot in the grave 
to be so loaded with their follies/ 

This eloquence, which had sometimes called the 
vjicpuDt out of the line' of tiie countiy- dance, or 

occupied 
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occupied him when he should have been ready far 
tlie hand of one of the noble ladies of the mansion^ 
grew intolerable as the night wore, and certainlj 
ivas one of the ingredients of that dullness which 
Lord Portargis had, not described indeed, but 
hinted at : the rest of it was made up by the jobt 
contributions of Lady Paula, Lady Caroline, and 
the prettiest daughter of the house, Lady Glycerin 
Swandown. 

Lifuiy Paula^s tittentions were not entirely selfish^ 
At the same time thatahe was endeavoring, betweea 
the dances, whenever she could withdraw the vis- 
count from the croud, to learn his opinion of her 
projected match with Sir Philip Loriiner, whicH 
she flattered herself he did not know was finally 
settled, she spoke of her sister as * poor girl ! in a 
most pitiable state of low spirits,' as the ' most 
deserving creature on eartfi/ and as ' the object 
of her tenderest anxiety/ If she hoped to excite 
her hearer's curiosity to ask ' wherefore ?' she wis 
disappointed : either the viscount saw that he mnsi 
offer himsekf as the physician for this unchristened 
malady, or be thought Lady Paula ' playing 
ftmiable.' 

Turning away fr<RQ hey, be always popt on tbb 
stately Caroline, who, with not one of the foiUca 
of her family, had contrifed to shen' that the ward- 
robe of absnrdity eoald dress her liberally without 
borrowing hor neighbors' fashions. She ' wished 
extremely she could extricate Lady Paula frov 
that disg) acefiil connection she was forminji^ with 
Sir Philip. What wpuld their iather ^hink of it, 

•4 were 
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wtni he lifiog ?'«--'t9rat true ' sha bad involved her* 
aeif so in debt, tlial sbf bad no otber way of 
gettiDg out of k, but by marrying aflnan of ii^falth; 
but surety it was buying retief at too dear a rate.^ 
Sbe ^ bad no bope of preraiKng on Lady Paula to 
give upt-^or sbe Icnew already that the taan 
was a fool and the vulgarest creature on earth, a 
mere bottle^npider of eoffnoerce ;— the money 
and the certainty of fnanaging him, were her 
temptations, and she had gone, indeed, great 
lengths to secure him.' She * wished her sister had 
a little of her pride ;\she * had retused every offer 
she had yet had, because she-thought them beneatb 
her acceptance ;' she ' eared not for money, it 
was a consideration might suit the h&urgmiWf 
but not people of the first family ;' nay, ^ «bo 
thought a large fortune positively a disgrace : peo- 
ple 43f high tMrth had a right to every thing ; and 
sbe £ttquently told her sister, when she was 4oeiukk » 
enough to be uneasy about tier debts, that ^the tittlw 
pfQople must pay for the gi^eat ones :' there was a 
style m which ' all people of great rank must live/ 
and ^ it must be supported sonietiow ;' and * she did 
not see, that those with small incomes were put 
tp more difllculties tiiao those wlio rdled in vul- 
gar wealth.' Sbe ' ideally feared ^r herself, that 
aoch ao alliaiice as this with Sir Philip, might mr 
OHilnags -some ioapertioent man like him, to oifer to 
her ; aod (bis the should certainly resent, if H 
came through the medium of that wretch : it would 
bowever be io no purpose ; for ibe never would 

iMivy fadow heT'Owniwik.- 
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Portargis, not being in those gay spirits w! 
would enable hm to laughf off this reference, and 
not haviqg made up^bis mind to take advantage of 
it, was forced to listen to it till, the lady of the 
^ouse released. him by drawing off bis attention to 
her pretty daughter. Lady Caroline, witii a lofty 
3neer, and ^ O pray go T relinquished him and si^ 
down, conspicuously aloue, to tell tlie world shie^ 
was deserted, and tQ n^editate an indignant relal.i^-: 
tion, 

^ Insipid! diporti veramcnlt 
Ed insipida vita,' 

Lady Glyceria Swandown, her fortunate success 
^or, now possessed of the dear viscount for tlie two 
oext dances, (nad^ the most of her short lease : her 
f4c^ was formed of love's iinest features, and her 
complexion in all its quick-succeeding shades of 
qarnation, spoke the susceptibility of her heart,- 
^d tlie timid anxiety of incipient passion.: it was* 
the duchess's pride, that art did nothing for Lady 
Glyceria, or rather that nature, in her, triumphed: 
over the exertions of art in others : she was a mon 
del of beauty th^ most exquisitely delicate^ the- 
least pirnate, (he most independent. At seventeen^^ 
she wa^ ci^Ued up by her mother to shew the extvr 
berange of her silken tresses, and their beautiful, 
disposition tQ rec^ve every form into which taste*, 
could throw theip : while the pliancy aod grace oC' 
her limbs w^re exhibited to a3tonish and to charm^ 
T- With tlie hope that makes us ask S**** wherQ. 
Jie buys his sketching-p^ncjU, and V***^* wiia; 

prepares 
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Spares his colors, many were the applicants for 
the address of Lady Glyceria's marchands de coS" 
tume. Her gi-ace replied to such questions, hei^ 
^plf ; * There is no merit in any one whom she em- 
ploys — they have only to fit her/ — * But her slip- 
per ! dear duchess ! you will not say this is common 
manufacture.' — * Tis something wiV/z/w the slipper/ 
replied her grace. 

The conversation of this lovely creature, to whom 
Portargis had never before been more than slightly 
introduced, was precisely of the same description 
as that of Lady Paula and her sister. * How so ? 
'tis impossible. — Lady Glyceria — I was close to 
her all the time — talked only of the impossibility of 
rising in a morning, of the horrible fatigue of walk- 
ing, the rudeness of all the men at Brighton, the 
misery of cold, and the delights of a southern 
olimate : she ordered her ices to be thawed, she 
drank sugar in Cape wines, and she lay down on a 
sopha between the dances.' 

True, and on no one of these topics did the De 

a 

Hauteforts speak, no one of these things did they 
do — yet they talked and acted alike. To recom- 
mend themselves was their motive : to make an in- 
terest with Portargis was their view, and in thq 
means, they differed no more than *^do those, who, 
going from London to Bath, travel some by Devizes,' 
^nd some by Chippenham — to get at last to the 
destined place, is their resolution, or at least their 
endeavor. 

In the course of the evening. Lord Portargis's* 
f^ye had rested oi^ a young German lady newly ar- 

rive4 
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rived from Vienna, the Countess Etieqnette Weree* 
berg ; and attracted by the novelty of her manneri, 
and a buz of approbation in tho^e near bim, he was 
making bis way to the duchess to ask for an intro* 
duction^ when Sir Philip Lorimert with that irre- 
sistible kindness which is the unenvied monopoly 
of the low-bred, dragg^ him away to I^dy Paula» 
who was in danger of sitting still ; and he was ugain 
compelled to pass through the experienced succes- 
sion of her sbter and Lady Glyceria, and wHh tbe 
mortification of hearing Countess Etiennette giving 
a most animated description of some of the events 
of a M^auroi six months, which she had anade widi 
her father at the court of Petersburgh : she had tra^ 
▼died with her eyes open, and with a judgment 
previoudy informed ; she bad known what to ask 
for, and what degree of atteotioo the objects of her 
curiosity claimed ; and her recital, pardy givea in 
French imd partly in a sort of English nearly ap- 
proaching to German, nsade up by its accent, her 
gestures, and the language of her countenance, for 
the dsadvantages of a foreigner. ^ She is a Ger- 
man Gertrude,' thoii^ht Portarg^ : ' she is cer- 
tainly like Gatty ; she is the only woman here tbat 
sipems able to think of any thing but herself/ 

Counteas Etienaelte had retired early : she Jbad 
BO invalid falser, at whose breakfast-table she 
would have been miased in tlie moniing, if she had 
yielded to the t^mptatioia of repMiniog longer ; and 
seeming as much delighted to secure the pkaenra 
fd attendii^ on bin)} as the eould have been to.jfoin 
in the §ay somes iie was mtkAvf^ ahe Idt kdmi 
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her an estimation, of which evei^ the trifling are at 
times sensible^ and which no oiind^ not destitute of 
moral virtue, could contemn. 

More discontented than ever with himself and 
his own decisions and indecisions, the viscount put 
}iimself into the hands of those around him, and by 
them he was retained till day-light, when he accom* 
panied the De Hauteforts, first to their home 
and breakfiust, and then in their airing, without 
hearing (torn them any conversation, or deriving 
0*om them any pleasure that could atone for the 
fiitigue of being impressed * into service,' when be 
meant only to have been ' on parade.' 

In this peevishness of humor, he had met his mo* 
tiier, and without any improvement of it he had 
lighted on Gertrude r he was now gone to exercise 
bis judgment on horses;. in a somewhat better frame 
of mind ; but to a rational conduct he could make 
no nearer an approach than by resolving to aceele* 
rate, as much as possible, his joining the r^mcni; 
ftat he might save himself the pain of deciding be* 
tween right and wroi^ by ^e middle resource of 
rooming away from the scene of doubt 

Lady £hna m^ her visit to the Mudds, i^ 
which, notwiduttanding the bint she had thrown 
out, the Lady De Uauteforts had no participation ; 
-»-k is one thing to threaten when we are a litf 
tie vexed, and another to do a foolish thing because 
i(re have promised to be foolisb. She encouraged 
}ittr fmod to ofhr lumaelf far the vacaat boMMigh, 
p^ pfW|i9ei iD .ter pHr^rful aswtap^: ,it 
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was a situation exactly suited to her ladyship's ta* 
lents aud inclination ; and in speaking of it to others^ 
ghe gave way to that good-humored vanity which 
was at once her stimylus and her reward, and 
which makes ladies boast of making colonels and 
captains, but when on meeting Gertrude, she 
meant to report, with still more brilliancy than to 
any other friend, the effect of her eloquence and 
ber eyes on Mr. Mudd and a few leading persons, 
who had been introduced to her on the subject, the 
wings of her self-applause flagged ; and the habit of 
respecting Gertrude, made her confine herself to 
unembellished fact and comparatively humble pre- 
tensions. She could no more have repeated to 
Miss Aubrey what she had told to every man of her 
acquaintance, who had come in her way at a gay 
assembly that had finished' her day of exertion, 
than ^he could have confessed to her another occu- 
pation of that evening, which nearly respected her. 
She had for some time, and ever since the integrity 
of Gertrude's character had shewn itself as its pro- 
minent feature, stood in something like awe of her. 
Strange to say ! she had not dared to communicate 
to her those little triumphs which her vanity de- 
manded, and the place peculiarly addressed to her. 
She could almost as soon have relinquished the 
desire of pleading, as have revealed to Gertrude the 
trumpery little stratagems into which it was, pew 
more thaq ever, betraying hfer. When she looked 
at humble Gatty — when she talked with her, and 
considered her rectitude of principle and child-lik^ 
t\mp]iciij, she hardly could confesi to herself, UmI 
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jbe was daily more and more under the dominion of 
what may be called an unembodied jealousy. But 
she might have confessed it, for Gertrude would 
not have given credit even to her own report. She 
would have supposed such a failing utterly incon* 
sistent with an independent dignity of mind ; for 
Gertrude was no judge of consistency, as it exists 
in the world. Lady £lma indeed could own in 
general, without blushing, that she liked admira* 
lion : we can all say, ' We are sad sinners,' and we 
can sometimes acknowledge specific infirmity, in the 
hope either of hearing it exalted into merit, or de- 
nied to be our property ; but Lady Lima must 
have been destitute of every refuge from thought, 
before she could have suficred herself to think that 
ere she set out on this good deed, in which she 
80 eminently distinguished herself as the friend of 
humble merit, she had been as eminently unjust, 
for, having watched the waywardness of the vis- 
count, and joining to it the circumstance of Ger- 
trude's not chusingto accompany her, she had pro^ 
cured half an hour's conversation with his lordship, 
in which she had convinced him that she knew the 
state of affairs between him and Miss Aubrey, 
that he was, not ruined, but ridiculcus, if he persist- 
ed, and in short, that nothing but his unqualified 
promise to relinquish so absurd a project, could 
insure to him any portion of her regard or justify 
ber in owning any acquaintance with him. The 
viscount was precisely in that state of mind which 
makes any sort of decbiop an obligation : be took 
pains to assure Lady £lma that she had only antici- 
pated 
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pated bis sentiments ; he was convinced now that 
^ the thing would not do/ and she might rely on 
it be should never ' commit himself:' they part- 
ed excellent friends ; she gave him one of two pre- 
cious rose-buds which she wore in her bosom ; and 
when he had seen her set off, he still felt obliged to 
her, though not quite satisfied with himself. 

A hint from her ladyship that she had good news 
to tell at her breakfast-table, carried Mr. Sylvanus 
Reynardson thither, the morning after the ball ; and 
his knowledge of his hostess justified him to hb 
conscience when he thought fit to applaud and re- 
joice in her endeavors and her success in the 
emancipation of that ' charming young fellow, fiu* 
too good to be set down for life with a person so 
very obscure as Miss Aubrey' — ^yet as be paced 
back firom this tite-d-tite to his lodgings, itnpeded 
in his course by the pressure of his own difficulties, 
and inclined, by compassion for himself, to feel a 
little for others, his heart softened at the silent 
treachery that surrounded an innocent girl; aifd he 
began to consider whether such a wife would not 
be less expensive than his own unproduceable esta- 
blishment; but ^ the shackles, tlie shackles ! — ^no; 
any thing was better than thie shackles.' 

White Gertrude was sensible to nothing in 
Lady £lma but what would well bear the light, alid 
saw only her active exertions and felt only her kind- 
ness, that she should esteem, tliat she should love^ 
that she should admire her, was but just : she heard 
with interest all her details of proceediiigs in Mr. 

Mudd's cause, azd had only to regret that ber ^ 

in 
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in it, woald induce her to quit Brighton, und re« 
main on the tcene of action till the election was se^ 
cured ; but Gertrude was not the spoiled child of 
a doting world, and she could chearfully submit 
to a reasonable necessity. Lord Luxmore entered 
heartily into Lady Kma's wishes, and lent her all 
his knowledge of business, and all the weight of his 
name; and Gertrude was detained the whole of the 
day intervening between Lady Elma's visit to Mr. 
Mudd, and her taking up her temporary abode in 
bis family, to assist her in the task of sending let^ 
ters to persons able to promote her views. The 
celerity, the elegance, and the variety with which 
her ladyship dispatched this business, were admim^ 
bio: no two letters on the subject were alike t 
every one was proportioned to the rank, the degree 
of intimacy, the influence, the temper of the person 
addressed ; and, as Gertrude s post was to read 
over, to point, fold, and seal, she was not without 
tier share of the advantages to be derived from wic^ 
nessing such a direction of intellect. 

It must not be supposed that Lady Elma de^ 
pended for success in her application, on the au^ 
thority of hei* name, her situation in life, or her 
connections. Though each might assbt her, as an 
introduction, And as rendering some few persons 
proud to be called on, yet, on experience, it may 
be asserted, that a woman not possessing similar 
advantages, but who has maintained a high charao 
ter for pmdence, dbinterestedness, and integrity, 
who has cultivated her understanding, and pre* 
served her intellects fo^ useful purposes^ may d6 

much. 
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much, even in a higher cause, than tliat which ocnf 
engaged her attention. When Gertrude remark* 
ed to her the kciiity and point with which ahe4u> 
complished what she had undertaken, Lady £ima 
replied, ^ I owe the ability to my good mother,, 
who, when I was a girl, made me write her lettere 
on business and civility, and in order to give me a 
variety of diction, she never would suffer me, if it 
was possible to avoid it, to correct any error I 
committed : if I had, through haste, or negligenci^ 
written a word I wished to erase, she would, if pos^ 
sible, shew me how the sentence might be so turiH 
ed as to include it : but had she suffered me to in^^ 
dulge in that sort of juvenile correspondence whiqh 
waits without subject-matter or impulse, for ' the 
dear Sunday,' when ' dear Harriet's dear letter 
may be answered in her own dear affectionate 
style,' believe me, I never should have written 
even common-sense^ I would rather read nqr^ery- 
nonsense and journals of baby-balls, than such let- 
ters of sentiment as I have seen. I heard a young 
woman once complain to her friend, that her letters 
were ' all matter of fact ;' and I needed no other 
gauge to tlie taste of the complainer. I have a very 
liigh idea of the powers of my own sex. I am per- 
suaded women, and most women, can do whatever 
it is fit that a woman should do ; and I do not . 
think tliere is so much difference between tlie intel- 
lects of women as wc find in the intellects of men 
—girls may be made almost any thing ; else why do 
they return from their places of education, so. 
Itrongly marked \\ith the characters impressed oo 

thera 
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thtfiA there ; and when they ba?e been once well 

educated, it is amazing to see what they will do. 
I have heard of womenj who, during the life of a 
husband, were merely elegant mistresses of a fa* 
fnily, or what you call good wives and n>otherl| 
but who, when circumstances have demanded it, 
have become acquainted with the great concerns 
of commerce, foreign exchange, and the nx)st im-^ 
portant negociations of business. I have afriend, dnd 
an Englishwoman too, who, knowing no ladguage 
but her own, and that in the most superficial way,, 
by dint of application fitted her son for Westmins* 
ter school. I am therefore a violent advocate for 
the fair use of every particle of female common- 
sense. I remember to have heard n)y father saf^ 

that in the absence of I^rOrd D^ , his wife was, 

for four months, governess of a large district in Atpe- 
rica; and the people never were so well satisfied- 
accounts never were so well kept, nor afTaii^ in 
such good order : think how many governesses ot 
the Low Countries and Italian states there have 
been; and if they did right, it was commod-sense 
that guided them ; for very few women have been 
well or fairly educated. I hate the woinen of tlie 
iiouse of Medici, and half the heroines of tlie world: 
but the fair use of common- sense delights me ; ae- 
complishments are rags, that may be tnang on any 
pole ; but common-sensd is a wrapping cio4(e, that 
no woman must stir without; and if I render any 
service to my friends here, you shall se* It h only 
by the exertion of this homely quality. O ! how I. 
can laugh at those who JBatter me anji look on me 
VOL. IV. H as. 
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as a wonder ! — I tell them truly, they may all do a» 
I do. 

Lady Elma's movements occasioned discussioa' 
amongst her friends and her observers. Lady 
Luxmore was shocked that she shpuld so demean 
herself. Lady Waveney was astonished at her 
courage* Mrs. Mammon waited to hear on which 
aide Mr. Mudd would vote. Mrs. Eglantine Ta- 
mis wondered ' what ladies would do next.' Lady 
Paula, not recollecting that she bad no one quality 
or faculty in common with Lady Elma, soothed her 
feelings of envy into emulation, by telling herself 
what she would do when Sir Philip Lorimer*s purse 
and pretensions gave her scope and occasion : she 
thought she was doing like Lady Elma, when she 
was settling the color of favors^ anticipating the 
exhibition on the hustings, and leading the trium- 
phant procession of matrons and damsels. None 
of Lady Paula's ideas ever departed unclad fixun 
the wai'drobe of her mind : each was decked ia 
silk or velvet; muslin or crape, with the accidental 
options of pink or purple, scarlet or yellow ; and, 
now that her happiness was secured by the last ai^ 
rangements for her nuptials, horses, carriages, ser- 
Taqts, houses, and every species of enormous graiv* 
deur, were appended to her former «tock of images; 
for Lady Paula, though highly bom, was still of 
the vulgar ; her dignity was pride, her eleg^ce was 
excess ;. and, like Didy Luxmore, to be moderate 
was out of her power. 

Lady Caroline ' thanked her stars that she was 
exempt firom all interest in that sink of every tbii^ 

low 
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low and odious, the bouse of commons : the name 
itself was enough to degrade it : — why was it not 
called ^ the house of gentlemai T She had deci-^ 
ded ' that if she married Portargis, it should be 
on condition that he never accepted a seat tliere : 
7iobk and ancient were the first adjectives in her 
vocabulary :' it was her plan ^ to keep at a dis- 
tance from every thing that was not on a level with 
or above herself.' She was impatient ' to know 
more of the Luxmores/ that she might judge ' how 
far the connection suited. her f the peerage Mas 
very satisfactory, and as for ^ that fussocLing fo- 
grum old cat' the countess, she was not of the fa* 
mily, and would be in her grave soon. She had 
* spelt,^ to the utmost of her spelling powers, for an 
invitation into shire : she had with plea- 
sure heard Sir Philip threaten the earl that he 
^ and PoUa' would beat up his quarters at Lux- 
more as soon as he got there : she had enquired 
of Gertrude the size and fashion, shape, and fea* 
lure of the house ; but she could not hear of massy 
walls, spacious galleries, vaulted roofs, battlements, 
loop-holes, curtains, or bastions^ Nothing could 
she learn of 

' liich windows tbat exclude ths light,* 

or of 

* Passages that lead to nothing/ 

She longed to live in a place exempt from the 
change of vulgar fashion. To excuse, her dwell- 
ing for bemg «i|^rior to all others, by the phrase 

H S • We 
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^ We are so old here/ would have been humility 
suited to the palate of her mind, as an /avaunt' to 
the preter*sions of all modem professors of change. 
In the evenbg preceding Lady Elnm's departure, 
and which she spent with the Luxmore family, the 
earl shewed at once his good nature and his polite- 
ness, by asking to be allovv^d the pleasure of con- 
ducting her, and of introducing himself to Mr. 
Mudd. Lady Luxmore was inviteci to lend her 
coach to the occasion, and a partk quarrte was 
•ftearly formed; but her ladyship at last declining 
it, Gertrude was of course precluded, and the 
earKs post-chariot took his lordship and Lady El- 
ma. On his return, he spoke in high terms of the 
family he had thus aecidentally visited ; and his in- 
terest tn Lady Elma's proceedings was increased 
by the ocular demonstration of Morth in their 
Dl)Ject. 

\ * I am delighted with Lady EUna's friendis,' said 

bis lordship, on his return in the evening. *I 

. could not refuse their invitation to dinner, though 

it was pressed with the most well bred option on 

my part. When I was comhig away, I ujrgcd 

them to return my vitit. I shall never forget the 

libcral-mihded fellow's expression. * We are here,' 

8aid he, ' in our own place, within our own fence^ 

iind unless your lordship tvishcs to set an example 

of condescension, no one reeds k-now you have done 

uii the honor of entering our house. , I Ijave the 

spirit of an Englishman. \ know my o>vn worth, 

> and I kick vvhen degraded below my due estima* 

'* tioD : but above mv claim, I never wish "to be 

rated, 
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rated, nor would I accept the error. The notice 
of our superiors vrili ever claim our gratitude ; — 
but the only intercourse I shall ever covet with 
persons of your lordship's hereditary rank, is when 
they will allow me the heartfelt s pleasure of for- 
warding their good intentions ; a poor litlle boy or 
girl,, an -old man or woman, for whom you oi' anj 
of your family wish to provide, which I know by 
experience is sometimes matter of a little difficulty, 
I can, perhaps, suit witli employment, or elect into 
a little friendly band I am establishing just by, 
whicfa, I think, will turn out to the advantage df 
us all. But as to your kind wish to see us Frog^ 
at Brighton, you must excuse me : it would'^be nor 
torious ; and you would be disgraced : you havt 
not the same excuse as my dear lady hepe. I was 
not y&ur father's servant ; she has 4 right to com* 
oiand us, and we must not deny her the pleasure 
of condescending.' 

Gertrude was pleased that Lord LuxnK>re saw 
the parvenus as she did. Lady Luxmore s want 
of acquaintance prevented her interference when 
they continued to speak of the merits of the Mudds ; 
but she could cut .short what she could not contir 
oue ; and she now exercised the privilege. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

0<(^ 4 humor with one's self. Kind consolation. A new ple^* 
sure. Public lectures. Erudite hearers. How to take 
notes. A wedding. A relapse into luve. The hetr qfage. 
The dependent of age. A violent quarrel. A vindication. 
J)^Hsrting comforts. Sober considerations. Bitter sttfering. 

Ladt Elma withdrawn, Gertrude had leisure tq 
feel the decided alteration in Portargis's deport* 
ment : he was now rarely at home ; and instead of 
his former intimacy, friendship, and attachment, 
she saw nothing but a frown of vexation when be 
could not avoid her. She was sometimes inclined 
to suppose him offended, and to ask how it had 
occurred ; but not desiring to bring on another acds 
' dcjihrej she preferred remaining in a situation 
aompwhat resembling disgrace. 

In two days after Lady Elma's departure, be 
quitted home with a young man whose fieunily lived 
m few miles from Brighton ; and Lord Luxmore 
having watched him through his arrangements for 
the purpose, and seen his adieu, took the first op« 
portunity when he saw Gertrude alone, to speak 
to her on the subject, * I have my suspicions/ 
said he, * ipy dear girl, that you must make up 
your mind to an inconstant lover. Portargis is 
not steady enough to know what would make him 
b^ppy. I have not interftredi as I was not cer- 
tain 
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tain it would be to your advantage ; and, after alb 
1 believe 



* May I request your lordship/ said Gertrude, 
raising her eyes from her drawing, ' never to men- 
tion the subject to me ? I was, in some measure, 
prepared for what I have found ; and I am thank- 
ful my conviction has arrived thus early. I as* 
sure your lordship, it will not disturb my happi- 
ness : Lord Portargis has consulted my ease by 
his sincerity. I can work for my living,' said she 
with a less steady voice ; * but I cannot be the 
slave of caprice/ 

' You must not talk so/ said the earl ; ' but 
you are right, very right, my dear girl, to tliink as 
you do ; and I am glad you meet the matter in 
this light : I consented to his attachment, because 
I thought it pointed to his happiness and advan- 
tage. I did not refer to my own opinion on the 
subject so much as to*hb : and I am persuaded he 
would teaze you extremely : — you require a very 
different disposition in the man who may be happy 
enough to win your affections.* 

I^ady Luxmore's voice, from the story above, 
was relief to Gertrude's feelings : she obeyed her 
call, and lost painful ideas in the trifles of a ward* 
robe. 

When she next saw Lord Luxmore, it was at 

the dinner-table ; he was always polite, but now 

bis politeness was tender. He took wine, as if 

he wanted power to dismiss his own feelings, or 

courage to bring forward some kindness. The 

latter 
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latter was the object of liis endeavor, and be suc- 
ceeded. 

* There is a pleasure awaiting you, Miss Au- 
brey,' said he. ' I met Miss Le Sage just now ; 
and she was going to pay her subscription to a 
short course of lectures in experimental philosopliy; 
the expence is very trifling; and I sliall be happy 
to defray it to procure you an advantage that I 
bave heard you wish for. Miss Le Sage bids me 
say her mother and she are at your service by way 
of escort and companion : the lectures will be 
daily : they uili occupy only two hours each day, 
and a tortniglit in their period of duration. As 
Lady Efma is not here, you will have just this time 
to spare ; and I beg you will avail yourself of the 
ppportunity/ 

]V|r. Ileynardeon was present, and of infinite 
service in forwarding what was now made an anx- 
}ous wish in the mind of Gertrude : he hinted the 
absolute necessity, induced by the times, of every- 
young woman's having this general knowledge. 

I^dy Lux more could not understand him unci* 
villy, ^ince her probable caprice was kept out of 
^ight and comment : she was driven to console ber» 
^If for not opposing, by observing that ^ peopio 
could not always expect to have every thing found 
for them for nothing/ 

A syllabus of the lectureg, to which Lord Lu»* 
more liad by every attention facilitated her access^ 
ippcned to her a boundless plan of intormatioD 
l^rpught up to the threshold of her understanding; 
a(ul bis lordship, in giving her the paper, left the 

rooaa, 
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room, as if to avoid her gratitude. . Mrs. and Miss 
Le Sage entered on their kind connection with her; « 
and tlie occupation tliis new amusement found for - 
her mind, contributed to the restoration of its 
health. But tlie effect produced by the informa- 
tion she gained, was certainly not satisfaction: 
every thing she hes^rd, increased her dispositioa 
to enquiry ; and in her reports of the pro6t of the; 
mornings which Lord Luxmore called for, he re- 
gretted, and his regret was sincere, that he could 
not assist her curiosity. — But while he exprest 
this regret, he found means, in a very considerable, 
degree, to do what she wished. After the first 
lecture, he felt inclined tp be an auditor : he iuvite4 
the lecturer to hi3 table : he purchased books con-; 
nected with the subjects lectured on; and Lady 
Luxmore had some new topics of astonishn^ent in 
seeing ' old folks come to their second cbildbood« 
and going to school.' But right is courageous < 
his lordship persevered, and Gertrude reaped the 
advantage. 

Her first sentiment on entering the lecture-room 
had been respect for the audience : her next, sel£- 
abasement ' Every one of these persons, ' said she to 
herself, ' perhaps that child of ten years old, know^ 
more on what I come to bear, than I do/ Ignorance^ 
if unattended with conceit gives plenary .credit; 
but Gertrude, on this point, stood a little coiTccted 
ere the course concluded. She heard a lady, of a 
sensible countenance and prepossessing appearance, 
reply to her little daughter, who asked, .\ What's 
bydrostJ^tics, mama?' — * Why, ray dear, hydroit- 

tatics 
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tatics is water/ — * That child/ said Miss Ijc Sage, 
' xrhen slie goes hoiiie^ will tell her maid to give 
her some hydrostatics to wash her hands.' An 
old lady seated before our party, took notes. Miss 
Lc Sage sate so that she must see. Something had 
,been said on architecture, on the origin of the 
Corintliian capital, and that oider called the 
Roman Composite : the good lady wrote down 
' Roman Capitol.' Mrs. Mammon was delighted 
with the lecturer's assertion, that by a knowledge 
of mechanical powers, and the scientific applica* 
lion of them, one horse might do the work of 
tiiree; — she anticipated rail- ways in the streets 
6f London, and steam-engines in the derrierc of 
carriages. Mrs. Eglantine Tamis begged just to 
know why her fingers swelled in cold weather as 
well as hot, and was determined to buy a lacto- 
meter. She was glad she never carried half-pence, 
lest the}' might touch silver, and give her the Gal- 
Vanic shock. — But there is no end. 

Lady Elma had promised to write to Gertrude, 
1>ut she could readily suppose her too fully occu- 
pied to keep her promise. Lord Portargis return- ^ 
cd in a week : he had seen her, and was the bearer ' 
vi kind messages. Lady Paula do Hautefort's mar- 
riage took place with all the outrageous celebrity ' 
of a fashionable dipot of folly and tashion : bells, 
favors, a butt of beer, a ball to the tradesmen and 
servants, and the bride all day in sight ! It was this 
event that had fixed the time for Portargis 's return ; 
l)ul he could not be prevailed on to accompany the 

9 married 
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luurried couple and the bride's sister^ on an ex« 
rursion projected as the holiday-employment of 
dieir nuptial kalends : he was not in spirits^ though 
to was within a few days of that period at which 
he law of the land allowed him to call himself his 
>wn master. He now sought Gertrude again, and 
put her to some difficulty to avoid sitting down 
lite-i^tiie with him. ' His delayed negociaiion^ for 
entering on his profession, had proceeded too far 
to allow him to recede with honor, tlierefgre ho 
repented of them ; and as he must quit Gertrude, 
die becanae doubly dear in his eyes. If she would 
liave given opportunity, and listened, she, might 
tiave heard his recantations, and accepted vows of 
iinalterable affection, needing nothing but their 
own existence to annihilate tliem. fiut she had 
neither inclination nor time to bestow on a connec* 
lion that had no power but to harass her. With 
Lady Luxmorc^s permission, she had subtracted 
from her yearly allowance as much as would pay. 
% teacher for proceeding with her in music and 
Irawing, while Lady £lma was absent ; and her 
liligence was encouraged by her progress. She 
^w she could now find her way through the Latin 
^mmar by herself; and these pursuits, tlie lectures, 
tier vexations at home, and anxieties that had a 
iDore distant field, were sufficient, without the 
vnoretti of Lord Viscount Portargis, 

It had been a wish of L(N*d Luxmore^s as soon 
IS his health gave him leave and encouragement 
to form any plan, that the fitc of his son s majo- 
rity 
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ri tv should he celebrated at Luxmore ; and he had 
projected crossing the country with his fieimily, ac- 
companied by Lady Elma and Mr. Reynardaon^ 
for this purpose; but the wish seeming to ac- 
cord with neither the inclination nor the canvcni- 
ence of any but hiinself and Gertrude, he aban- 
doned it, and substituted for it, in his mind, a 
succession of expedients for marking; the day and 
tiie event, not one of which carried with it the 
connection his feelings demanded. A dinner or i 
ball, or any thing to be done in Brighton, must be 
an assemblage of persons bearing no relatioD, io 
any way, to the circumstance : there could be nei« 
tlier friends nor friendship in a promiscuous 
croud. Lady Luxmore proposed a large party to 
tiie play, and bespeaking * the Heir at Law ;' but 
his lordship could not see much more relation in 
this plan than in the many lie had rejected. The 
day, therefore, would have been, perforce, a day 
of perfect similarity to its neighbors, had not Lady* 
Elma exprest her intention of returning, solely and 
exclusively, to celebrate iL Mr. Reynardson, and 
good Lady Waveney now left alone, formed the 
groupe; and Portargis, after much uncertainty! 
promised to be present. The earl wrote to • Mr. 
Sydenham his instructions for the Luxmore iesti* 
vity ; and the day arrived. 

Gertrude wished much to remove from tlic brow 
of the viscount, the cloud she perceived on it: 
his afti^ctcd ill hutnorhad subsiiled into an expres* 
Bion that indicated dissatisfaction witii himself; 
and she would giadly have cMivinced hiui, if hii 

could 
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Could be convinced of it, that he had nctcd u isely; 
She met him in the morning : slie extended her 
band ; and with as much sincerity as those nearest 
related to him could feel, she wished that every 
anniversary of that day might find him happier. 
He turned away from her, into a room, near the 
door of which they had met ; and she was leavint; 
him, when he followed her, and begged her to hear 
bim. * On any subject,' said she, * but that which 
has given you sucli reasonable uneasiness : you see, 
Portarftis, how right I was : I told you you mtuft 
repent such precipitation; it did not mislead me. 
I knew and expected you wocild come to your 
wits ; anr| I rejoice in your having done so : let 
n^ continue friends ; let us live, as we have always 
dkH»e, like a brother and sister; nothing can make 
me so happy ; but believe me, we never can be 
happy in a nearer connection : I am not at all 
Suited to you : I should be auxward, and my life 
%i'0uld bfe irksome.' 

- His lordship's feelinjp had choked his utterance 
a Jittte, and slie had time to proceed ; but he now 
Utopt her, and slie could not avoid hearing sentir 
ttients exactly opposite to the plan of renunciation 
«he had proposed. Contradiction and ridicule, the 
only two mechanical powers that bore on his 
purposes, never lost their effect : had she laugh- 
ed at his want of power over his heart, she woukl 
have shewn herself more pmdent ; but slie would 
fccive lost credit with herselt in the attempt 
* He was now ready to give up the army, to brave 
bis ntotlier'* diapleasure, to mxit\^m Mmikf'\ii<imat 
* *. from 



I 
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from bis father, in addition to what Mr. Sterling 
had bequeathed him on his coming of age^ and to 
retire into the country, with an utter dereliction of 
every species of happiness but what might emanate 
from his marriage with Gatty Aubrey. — ^The con- 
versation was interrupted just as he had settled 
his plan of remainhig quietly where he was^ and 
arranging every thing with his father in a way that 
must convince him, at once, of his respect and his 
good intentions : and Grertrude, having no subse- 
quent opportunity of speaking to him alone, during 
the day, was implicated in the necessity of remain- 
ing, for that time, Viscountess Portargis elect : bis 
spirits Avere now again raised, and she felt almost 
sorry tliat she must wake him from a dream that 
seemed so pleasing ; but there was no Occasion for 
much violence : Lady Elma, on her arrival, finding 
him near Gertrude, and perceiving a ring on his 
finger, which his attempts to hide it convinced her 
was that which she had made him detach from it 
when she had before shewn him his folly, was par- 
ticularly attentive to him, she made him return 
with her in Mr. Mudd s carriage in tiie evenings 
and from thence, he, in three days, joined his regi- 
ment in a dbtant county. 

To an uninformed observer, Gertrude must, at 
this time, have appeared the child of the family in 
which she lived ; an(i#f Lord Luxmore had been 
watclied, she must have been supposed particularly 
happy in his parental affection : her own • deport- 
ment would not have corrected any error of this 

kind^ 
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kind, unless the humility, the duteous observance, 
and the unvarying respect of it, had deen contrast- 
ed with the modern, we will not say fashionably 
style of behavior in young ladies towards parents. 
Beyoiid what she now possessed, she had little to 
ask with any prospect of attainment ; and to h6 
content, was a point of duty so fixed in her mind, 
by the fear of forfeiting the favor of that Power to 
whom she owed all, that she was ofCener employed 
in recounting her comforts than her privations. 
Her birth-day arrived : there was' no question how 
thai should be kept : it was a day of peculiar sen* 
ousness with her ; and she wondered it could be 
otlier to any one. Lady Luxmore, on meeting in 
the morning, condescended to wish her joy on 
' coming to her fortune!* Lord Luxmore, at 
breakfast, exprest something more cordial, but in 
terms that could not ofiend : having spoken, he took 
•ut his pocket-book, and from it a paper, whose 
very sound told its species : he gave it her, saying, 
' You will accept this, Miss Aubrey, from Lady 
Luxmore and myself, to meet the expence of your 
music and drawing-lessons ; and when I next go to 
town, I am your debtor for one of the best musical 
instruments I can procure^ for you-^you deserve 
^something, in acknowledgment of many services/ 
Accidentally, as it seemed, Mr. Heynardson had 
taken his breakfast with the earl and countess ; and 
his civil plaudits and congratulations, made th(^ 
matter appear, as the earl had represented it, the 
act of himself and his wife. Gertrude was not 
hurt at being obliged befinrelum: lier gratitude did 

not 
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not Stammer.; she owned lier surprise, her want of 
claim -to such generosity, and her appreciation of 

it — and she recollected that whenever Lord Lux* 

• ■ ■ - ■ 

more found opportunity to be kind to her, Mr. 
Reynardson was of the party — ^a circumstance that 
cxtcuded her sense of obligation, even to him. 

The countess, before tbey parted, accepted the 
young nrian's invitation to an airing with him ; and 
Geitrude, after calling on Miss Le Sagp, to whom 
she communicated her happiness, found Lord Lux- 
niore at home, and disposed to talk to her. He 
began to be very weary of the sea-side ; and bit 
object was to sound her on the feasibility of a plan 
)jc was projecting, of going to London for a short 
time to en<::a;;e a house fit for himself and tlie coun- 
less, and while it was preparing, to pass the dmb at 
JLuxmore : it was a proposal that could not but re-^ 
joice Gertrude; it would give her an opportunity 
of seeing iMr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett ; and it 
brought nothing grievous with it, for Lady Elma 
was to be of the party. 

^ But,' said she, ' I understood your lordship 
.meant to go abroad again. I hope this plan says 
,you have changed your purpose/ 

/ 1 have changed my purpose,* be replied. 
' Portargis is now settled in his profession, and t 
think it right to be near him at his outset; and in- 
jdeed, my dear young friend, I want quiet and com- 
fort. Though I cannot call myself an old man- 
indeed, I don't know that I ever in my life felt 
younger-^.I begin to be tired of the world, as i 
Jiavoisecn ft now for maay yeani^; in juiothar liglit 
1 it 
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it might ttiir* be agreeable ;- and' i( I courd pn>cure 
domestic comfort, and get -a few pleasant friends 
and agreeable, books about me, I should not have 
another care' for tliis life. Lady Luxmore'ia cer- 
tainly not so very u«aecommodatingas she 'once 
was, though she is hr'ifom what I could wish ; but 
that perhaps alie can't b^lp; and it may, in some 
iqeasure, be my own fault that! am not easier 
ni^ith her. I must nnjalte'tfie best it ;-ft>r it is t(>o 
late to qiiarrel with my lot- If I possibly can, I 
will live at home: it is the fittest place for every 
man of forty who has one ; I must not say how 
much I depend on you, my diild; be what I have 
hitherto found you, and you can counterbalance 
much that would be other^vise grievous. If we 
could accomplish nine or 'ten weeks at Luxmore, I 
think with Lady Elma and the parsonage family, 
and a few otliers, we tnightturn -Christmas very 
agreeabty, and a little in the^ood old style. — We 
would then' have a nice comfortable house, in an 
airy part of London, ready for us ; and we might 
begin to live as * wc ought to dol' 

Gertrude saw no objection, nor could she fore- 
see how any one could be framed. The day not 
affording much unoccupied interval, the breakfast- 
hour the -next niorning was that in which the sub- 
ject was-brouglit forward. Possibly the more his 
lord^ip had thought of his project, the "higher did 
it rise in its importance to his happiness ; for before 
be introduced it, Mr. Reynardson being unfortu- 
nately engaged, he made use of all the Hatidisfi- 
meflts of sHiootli words, and propitiating looks. 

. VOL. IV. I Bv 
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By this very precaution, he shewed his want of 
generalship, and ruined his plan : ' Sic volo, sic 
jubeo/ was the only proper language in the case: 
the very aspect of consultation proclaims the right 
of opposition ; and the countess had been made sas- 
picious in time to be obstinate: he mig^t, by 
storm^ .have succeeded without a skirmish, but, by 
sap, he could do nothing : he only provoked a sally* 
which ended in sometlnng worse than a drainrnr 
battle ; for the countess declared nothing should 
induce her to go to Luxmore; and his lordship^ 
whose anger might certainly be excused, thougli is 
the present case it injured himself more than any 
one else, expressing his sentiments with asperi^i 
what are called high words ensued, and Gertrude 
^ was doomed to hear a husband and wife, regardtesi 
of all obligation to forbearance, criminate and re« 
criminate, assert, deny, and e;i(press for each other 
the most degrading contempt and unqualified 
hati^ed. She burst into tears, and by doing s(^ 
ealled Lady Luxmore's attention from her husband. 

Witli the same justice, as when poetry abuser 
san, moon, and stars, will an exasperated lady ac- 
cuse any thing, dog, cat, or child, as the auttior of 
her woes ; and poor Gertrude was informed that 
this was a plan of her*8,^nd that to please her was 
his lordship'b object The charj^e sprung into ra- 
milications of rage and jealousy, too incolicrent, too 
unfounded, too contradictory, to merit an answer, 
yet too serious to allow of tacit contempt: the 
declamation finislied with a reference to the muni- 
ficence of the preceding morning ; and Gertrude 

b, 
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by takit^g oat of her purse the note she had recdv* 
ed, and laying it on the table, hoped she might pur- 
chase peace and reconciliation. Bursting afresh 
into tears, she was departing, wheii Lord Luxmore 
caught her arm, and insisted on her stay. Warm 
with rage, and made eloquent by the best feeliojp 
of a really generous nature improfing into virtue, 
he said : . 

* Had it not been for the alteration oecasioQed in 
me by my accident in the summer. Lady Luxmore, 
I might now fly from your tongue and its infernal 
malice : the consciousness of cause for self-rq[>roach 
might make me seek peace at any rate ; but since 
my narrow escape from the grave, I have felt called 
to a better rank of being, and I am prepared to 
meet any tiding you may be pleased to say. I feel 
that my intentions, which I am certain my conduct 
has not impeached, entitle me to respect ; and bav* 
ing done nothing I wish concealed, 1 shall use no 
disguise. I deny your assertion tliat Miss Aubrey^ 
suggested what I have just now proposed to you, 
or that it was designed for h^ pleasure; but I 
confess that you are beliolden to Miss Aubrey for 
every attention since we met at Richmond. You 
yourself turned over to her, those offices which a 
prudent woman and an aftectiouate wife would 
have delegated to no one. Neglecting me your- 
self, you made her my nurse and my companion ; I 
found in her, all I could have wished in a daughter; 
she soothed when you would have exasperated; she 
comforted me, when you would have taught me to 
despair : tt^ wretch who fears tu die^ seldom itf« 

X i lutes 
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fuses cordials, Lady Luxmore — ^those she offered 
me were bitter potions ; but I took them. She 
won* on me to receive you. Lady Luxmore ; and 
what otlier friend hsLW you in the world, who would 
liave ttkcn the trouble to attempt this?— When I 
hBfvt said this, is it nccessaiy to tell you, you are on- 
gfateful, unjust, undeserving of her slavish services?' 

•' The countess looked aukward ; she rose and be* 
gan setting her. disturbed mind to disturb ttetj 
thing. 'that came in her* way, wiiile her husband 
pacing the room, waited her reply.- Seeing Ger-* 
tfudeV distress, lie said, ^ I am very sorry for the 
scene you are involved in ; but depend on my cans 
that you shall not be injured.' ^ Take, I insist on 
i% your note again; and ^member that such ser^* 
vices bs your s, give you a claim on my justice, if 
n5t on my gratitmle. ' Go to your room: you 
will be quieter alont — you shall be caMed, a9 
soon as it is lit, or if your vindication of yourself ift 
necessary. ' 

. Still sobbinr; with the irritation of her nerves, she 
withdrew, and locking herself into her chamber, 
i'he awaited there the event of a discussion, which 
.she saw might instantly render her an outcast oa 
the world's mercy. It was no time for tears or pu- 
sillanimity : she felt tlie support of conscious inno- 
cence, and thc.comfoit of an acquaintance w ith tlie 
Scriptures. Xo language preseiitcd itself so rea- 
dily as that of the Inspired AV'riters. She couhl 
ask, * Whose ox or who<e ass have I taken? or 
whom have I defrauded?' — she could recollect" that 
the very hairs of her head were numbered : — she 
• '■ was' 
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waa i^ure^ that those who .tcuateU ia the mcvcr^ of 
Heaveii,. |ts fiower woiilil protect ; aiid her ardeuli 
imagination; even while .supplicat\9£^^or tliat pro^ 
tectioq, presented to hei* tUei be^t means by wliipii 
she niight merit it Slie wf^ now happily for heC| 
twenty-one years of age,, possessing a steady miad, 
and^9 Q^ateness o£> depprtipent that o{}yiated; ia 
some measurCi the disadvantage pf .b^ ini^xperi^ 
eace. t 

She saw she must enter oii the world — sl^ 
cared not in how subordinate a situatioq ; ^he coul4 
coofonn to any privations for J:he sake of respe^fa-; 
bte protection, and the means of gaining a lively 
hood witliout the necessity of applying to Lord oi 
Lady Luxmore. . ■ ^ 

She dared not thmk of what was probably pass« 
ing under her feet; but without the exercise oi 
thought, she foresaw that peace between the parties 
was impossible. The countess could not teach 
herself to respect her husband : slie had hated him» 
as she fancied, ' for his faults/.and the habit had 
got too fast a hold on her, to admit of iier discarding 
, tlie sentiment when the cause ceased to exist. It 
could not be expected, nay it was hardly to be wish- 
ed, that the earl should give way; nor could Ger- 
trude promise herself any advantage from such an 
accommodation as this inversion of the order of 
things would produce. An opinion, such iis I^dy 
Luxmore had avowed, rendered the propriety of 
her protegee's continuing in the family, question- 
able, and she was compelled to see that her dis- 
mission must be th^ consequence of the action or 
inaction of the parties. 

Quiet ^ - 
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Qniet Iiad succeeded to some bustle and the fipe* 
quent ringing of the bells of the apartments. Two 
hours bad paiiid. She bad pot been called ; and 
she was about to try the sedative power of employ* 
inent» when bearing more noise than before, she 
went into the front-room, and from the window saw 
— O! with what bitter bitter sorrow!— the earl's 
carriage, with four horses, and all the appointmenU 
for travelling !— She watched every movement : she 
was half inclined to go down stairs, or to seek a 
servant to know what was doing.. In her coofo- 
sion of mind, she almost teared terms hajd been 
made, aqd that the dereliction of her, stood first in 
the capituUtioQ — Tlie earl and countess might be 
going together; they might forget hen She wrat 
to the head of the stairs : she could hear only the 
voice of the earl and his valet She went again 
to the window : she ptit up the sash, and al that 
moment, Lord Luxmore, alone, got into the car* 
riage: he looked up, shook his head, kissed his 
band, and drove off. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

I 
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Dttertion. A melancholy paute. Reviving courage* A Uitlt 
more itt wage. Nem favorites. A dedeioHm A leeeom im 
poiicy. IndignaMtfteUtigm Civil words. 

The feir of immediate desertbn waa removed, but 
it gave place to a regret so pungent, that it was 
only a cbmige of misery ; Gertrude's happiness^ 
notwitbstandiagall her vexations and anxieties, bad 
been daily increasing since the better arrange- 
ments of those on whom she depended, and it was 
a happiness invaluable to her ; for it consisted in 
the expansion to the sun of knowledge, and the 
cultivation by her own diligence, of her best facul* 
ties* With Lord Luxmore^ she could not doubt, 
every indulgence departed : he had been unvary* 
ingly kind : that kindness was gone : he had gained 
her esteem; and now perhaps, she must disguise i^ 
or migiit be expected to retract it ^ If I am to 
labor for my daily bread, fisurewell that freedom of 
mind, which I have, even in the worst circum*' 
stances, enjoyed ; but let me be thankful for all / 
have enjoyed;' said she, as she sate down on her 

bed, and w^t 

The day-light was beginning to fade, and she 
still ^"as, or supposed herself to be, an exile. No 
OQe had called' her ; no one had come to her : she 

thought 



thought she wasforgotten ; yet perhaps it might have 
required all thi§ time to settle her fate. The day 
had been rainv, which seemed to account for the 
stillness of the liouse : but whether Lady Luxmore 
w as at home or not, 8hfe <:oul^ bot decide. Perhaps 
she was oftendiiig by her absence — at any rate, the 
situation she was in, must terminate. Equally in. 
danger of being wrong, whether active or inactive^ 
she preferred the fornior; and having made herself 
neat, as for dinner, she went down to the room 
w here she had last seen the earl and counteils : it 
was unoccupied : the fire seemed to- have been 
neglected; and there was an evident dioontinuanco' 
of that prompt replacing of removed chairs, wbicb. 
used to make part of Uie assiduttieft of the ^earrs 

servants. , 

Fearing she might seem to q>ove about in secret, 
she sate down to the instrument in the room she was - 
allowed, to consider as her place of employment: 
the, door presently opened ; and Lady Ltitfuore's * 
footman came to, inform lier, that her- ladyship 
would dine at Mra^ Lawleas^s At neitt door* 

With tjiis lady and her daughters the.cdmitess'had 
made a ba^ty acquaintance ; and they were of tbait 
description of personal with whom afibction' never 
stands still. The friendship was now in the aa^^ 
cendjng scal^, and too recent^ and too eonvenfent^ 
in bad wcathec, to be supposed liable to accident r-i- 
it \\>is thcrefouc rather, ardent. * 

A napkin was. laid, and t-he femainsDf what had^ 
been dreaf tlic da-yuhefcae, were serwd up for MiM' 
Aubxiiy.in the room where she was: her instructors 

in 
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m rfriiwing and music occupied part of Her evening J 
and too well-bred to ask bei* why she was not quite 
like herself, they pef haps thought they had penetra^ 
ted to a bad siratmn Of her brain. The remainder 
of the evening was as unproductive of satisfaction' 
to her as the morning had been ; and she went to 
bed in Increased bittemfess of regret, but with more 
ibrtitude. The good mind, like the 'rolled tuf^ 
gains support from its compression. * Wrapt ift 
conscious innocence,' she committed hersel/to the 
care and guidance of Heaven, and determined .to 
brave to the • uttermost, every' storm that migfit 
threaten her in the ocean she was embarked on. 

It is certainly a most unrefinedj unfeeling, coarsQ 
ability, to sleep with an anxious mind ; and poor 
Gatty so gifted, will perhaps fail in exciting, sym- 
pathy ; but her* distresses wii'^ too ' heavy to be 
borne without recollecting the aid she might im- 
plore ; ftfid having itnplrt-ed this, sHc sutfk into re- 
pdse, and rose ft^xt morning ih renewed hope an^ 
confidence. That inordinate afltectfon which con- 
verts tK^ dispensatioris oF Meavfen into offence 
agaifist ourselves, c^n never enter into a well- 
rfeghfttcd mind)' coifsequently there ^ya3 neither 
lilurhturihg nor OppbsiUon in Gertrude's feelings ; 
mA these removed, and {he weakness of the human 
(vhmtitkcxi into our calciilations, it is very possi- 
ble tbiit such a young woman as we have described 
her, fiilly convinced of thg Wisdom, ihe Power, and . 
the MerCy -of Him who upholds, the world, and 
who, *She had fearnt in her childhood * never slum- 
Uerd, Wveir sleeps i' miglit have a gbod night's rest 
'^ and 
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and pleasant dreams, even when she knew not bot 
that the rising morn might turn her out on the 
world with no other provision than her industi^ : 
in helplessness it could not dismiss her ; she had 
spent her time too well. 

A message came to her hy Lady Luxmore'i 
woman, on her going down stairs : her ladyship had 
had a bad night, and would take her breakfast he* 
fore she rose. Miss Aubrey was therefore to 
breakfast alone. 

As this servant was of the family in town, Ger* 
trude ventured to say, ' Can you tell me if Lady 
Lux more is offended with me ?* The young woman 
burst into tears, and said, ' I dare not say a word, 
Miss, but I am afraid there s but bad news for you» 
jMiss; 

Gertrude said no more. Slie went down to the 
breakfast-parlor: she tried to eat ; but bread sticks 
sfidly by the way, wheq the throat is under the 
stricture of pungent feeling ; and she was forced lo 
abandon the attempt 

Having waited till she thought the countess must 
be visible, and beginning to think herself culpably 
supine in a situation so little affiurding her a directs 
ing light, she considered, not merely bow she 
should bear^ but what she should do. It was not 
certain that any thing against her was meditated j 
and feeling herself innocent, she could not reg^ 
her acquittal as hopeless. To save herself the cha- 
grin of a refused audience, she wrote a note to the 
countess, expressing, in simple language, her anxi-. 
pus fear that f^ (night be supposed ungrateful^ 

and 



mod reqo^ng to be allowed to comdiioe her that 
nothiDg had ever induced her, or could induce her, 
to depart from those sentimento of respect and ob* 
li{^ion which the protection of twenty-one yean 
demanded from her. 

This billet, in wbidi there was no flattery, no 
mean su bmission, not one word that was not strictly 
sincere, she sent to Lady Luxniore by her servant, 
the answer relumed was, that she was comings 
down, and would speak to Miss Aubrey. 

One hour elapsed. Lady Luxmore appeared^ 
but cloudy and discoiiragpng. To a very bumble* 
good-morrpw, she replied, ' Good morning; Miss.* 
Gertrude waitedTr^he 1^ l^n at work, and re* 
sumed it, to shew she was stationary : she bj^n to 
think Lady Luxmore expected her to speak. 9k^ 
arose, and went nearer to her. Making an efibrt^' 
she said ^ May I request to know how I have aS^ 
fended your ladyship r'-^he had done alL in her 
^wer, and she burst into tears. 

The countess began to spi^. I^a^deploied her 
misfortune ^ in beipg so harassed when she ought 
I to have evety^ comfort :' she * could not but say 
Ae thought Miss Aubre/s conduct a little sin^lar 
for so very temij^lc a lady — pne who understood 
gramme, and was jo very l^med ; but great ge* 
oiuses seldom did thmgs tike other people** — She 
^ believed t^re were mqre than b^wlf of that opir 
nion — ^for ^he had her friends as well as Miss Au^ 
jbrey* Lord Lqxmore, indeed, wfM gone ; and she 
Iioped she should never be dn^Wfi in, by the officii 
pusc^ pr designing arts of i(iiy bo^^ to tbink of 

living 
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Hvingwith him again: — Miss Aubi'ay might faiwgr 
she.moanij very Mell in the busy-body partbiic had 
acted : und it had certainlv turned out verv well foi* 
hersell : — she had loniKl her account in it by get- 
tin<:. induli^cnccs for hcrst!/, not at ail suited to her 
irtaU^^ i" I'f^ 5 l*"* anotiKT time she would advise 
her to concern liersclfonly wiih her ow^n afiairSy 
and not interfere with married people — it was dan- 
gerous playir.ji with edited toolf?.' She ' forgave 
her, >\it!i all her heart, <.nd wishc^d her well ; but 
after wh'dt iiad piis.«eil, slie really thought, consider- 
ing tlxj.cxpence llml had been bcji^towed ou her, she 
misrlit as well be trying to dohoivjethiiicrforhersclt 
and not continue a burthen on her friends all her 
lifpj' She ' could very well dispense with her re- 
turning to town with her : indeed, she should pro- 
bably, for some time, be so unsettled amongst the 
friends who had given lier invitations, th^t it would 
be rather inconvenient to her to be incumbered.' 

Gertrude was silent : she sate down. The coud- 
tesg grew encouraged, and proceeded : 

* You certainly, since you have heard so much 
of your great talents and fine accomplishments, caa ^ 
be.at no Io<^s to find out what you are fit for ; and I 
dare say, if you say nothing of Lord Luxmore, you . 
may get a situation in a familv; but I beg you will 
not apply to n;e for any reconimCiKlalion, i^ I 
should not chuse to interfere in your concerns,* 

"Gertrude collected her work, and rose to leave 
tlie room. It was impossible for I^dy Luxmore to 
nndcrstand-her liigh-minded silence, or to gue^s 
that; if she compelled her to break it, she was fc- 

sponsible 
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sponsible for what she miglit hear. She callpci tier 
back, aiid said : 

* I shall go r.way from this hojisc' almost'' tfi- 
rcctlv. 3.1 V kiiKi frirnd, Mrs. Lavvlcss, Ivis-iiivitcJ 
iiic to coujc to licr, till I Iciivo tri^iilou ; but a^llie 
time is not out in this hciise till the cud of the 
week, yoa may stay licrc liil then.' ' ''■ 

* I ask zio mc'cy,' implied (Jcrtriiuc, ^\vIlcre I 
have found no justice. The cwccfioivc luini.'Jiip oi 
my lot will, peihap.s iricilnu soi^il one to pity and 
assist me/ 

* J\s 3'ou please, AI133 Auhrcy-; but I l>eg we 
ijiay have uo tragedy-airs and graces. Ifyon diusc 
to go directly, you arc cjuite at liberty. I can shift 
very well ; for those dear {;irls, Tanny and Lucj 
Lawless, have oflered to do every thhig tor me — 
and they are so attentive and so kind, tiiat I am, 
sure I shall fjnd tijcm great comfurts. I shall take. 
one of them to tow 11 w ith me ; their good motlicr has 
quite set her heart u|)on it, and I niiistsiiy indeed. 
Miss Aubrev, thjuuh 1 know vou are a ;>crson of 
great consequence, they arc, juotnow^ mjch better 
suited to me than you ; for my spirits require a 
little vivacity : I can't do, just now , w ith a pcrsdii 
who is studying the stars when they should be do- 
ing what I want. I can't say I see aqj( good in all 
your studying. You best know what service it is 

of/ ' ■ X 

* It is of great service to rac,' said the insulted 
gill, * for it has taught me to bear the greatest ci-cfi' 
itjlty that can be inflic ted on me. Lady Luxmore/ - 

* Cruelty :* 
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* Crueltyr' repeated bcr ladyship. • Tis wcB^ 
Miss Aubrey^ you were liom poor ; for you have a 
iiii^ high spirit of your own.' 

So ended tlie countess s stoek of oratory, which: 
in her use of it, had been very favourable to the 
fortitude of her discarded /^ro/eg-^ ; it had loosened 
every tie, but that of conscientious gratitude, for 
benefits reluctantly conferred ; and «be at that mo- 
ment stood firm on her feet, a pilgrinif in the world 

After an hour's pacing her chamber, she found* 
herself much better able to arrai^ her ideas. No- 
thing had interrupted her ; but the house bad losf 
the character of silence which it had preserved 
liirough the preceding day ; and the sounds that 
ascended, told her that Miss Lawless and her sister 
were arrived to console the countess under her va- 
rious causes of chagrin. 

The sudden substitution assisted in settling Ger- 
trude's mind : her retreat cut ofi* she had only to 
proceed. She resolved to act openly and avowed- 
ly, to write to Lady Elma an account of her alter- 
ed situation and the circumstnices connected Bich 
itw^to take her advice as to the means she sliould 
pursue for a subsistence, and, as soon as she saw 
any prospect of living by her own labors* to seek her 
©lother, who, whatever mij^ht be lier faults or lier 
tj^liies, she considered as entitled to aH:hiId*s duty 
^ attention. She felt that she could not be ini- 
pi mhai in itie indulgence of her inclination : what 
slie proposed to do, waa an injunction of the old 
law whic)ilbet)^w had n«t abrogated, and tbe ev 
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ample of its great promulgator had bound on the 
consciences of his followers. The * protection was 
valuable, even if but noolidal ; and no inconveni^ 
ence, she was sure, could fbHou', that would nof be 
abundantly compensated by the de]i|^t of having 
a parent to whom she 'might dedicate her csecb^ 

Decided in her plan, she wrote to Lady Elma a 
short respectful letter, in which she told her she 
had been so unfeirtQnate as to forfdt Lady Lux« 
more's confidence, that her ladyship thought she 
was now able to protkle for herself ; and that s!m 
was preparing to make tht experiment; she re« 
quested Lady Elma's opinicm of what she might un- 
dertake, and the exertion of her inMKst for her, as< 
speedily as consisted with her othere^agements. 

To save herself, if possible, from misfeiterinneta'- 
tion, she wished Lady Luxmore to see her tetter^ 
and to shew it her, she went down stairs, and had 
the pleasure of bearing one of the young ladies 
thundering a country ^ance on the inilimiMiiKhat 
had been. hired for hen In tlie room where she 
supposed she should find Lady Luxmore, she might 
have taken a lesson of policy ; but her spirit could 
not have profited by it. Miss Fanny Lawless, 
seated on the dining^table, was stroking her lady- 
ship*9 cheed^ and, it might be supposed, ^wearing 
eternal love. She disaiounted on Gertrude\s en- 
tnmce, and looked auk ward, if not aslmmed,' for 
effrontery^ though it resists power, will sometimes 
yield to the powerless : JMiss Fanny's was taken by 
furprisep and as well as litrlelf, unhorsed. 

'I beg 
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' I beg your ladyship's pajf^on for intrudio^' 
said Qertrude : ' have you siny meseage to Lfidy 

Elrpar' ... ' '; ^ ^ .... 

* To l^dy E)ma, Miss. Auhrcy ? who's goiog to 
send to l.adj Eiuiar' . 

\,l have bqen writing to her to inform het: of 
my sitiiation/ 

^ Ydffj^.&tu^ilfiXi ! J^Iiss Aubrey*.. X questioQ 
whether she, will concern her^|£ mi^ch with jt. 
Pray^ what has she to do j^ith^o^.f She noticed 
you as i^ingwii;^ vie i^:}^ I am very amcb 
Biistsken if she notigea you when you. quit me. 
Such people as La^.£lma can't trouble themselyes 
^bout person&)iha(- nobody knows: she'd have 
work enoughKMQh^ier hands, if stie was tp fiqcl situ^ 
atiom &ir4dt tlie young ladies that want theio. And 
sOy-i suppose, you haYebeen telling {ler a fine ro- 
^lantic tale of yourvniisfqrtunes. I dare say ycyi 
have not said a word of the truth o f,y our ^UuatiQff^ 
W^yqu c«bllrit .' I dare say.aU the fault's laid upoo 
me, I'm finely sqt out, I dare say.' 
^ Her ladyship affected to laugh, ;as if sl^ J^new 
tJlie uniform practice of the world ; and addressing 
her laugh to Miss Fanny, she was tifj:oLiliging a^ 
to contifiae it. Gci'trude was .unnipved. . . . 

' You must sc^ my letter, Lady hu^ipprCj' said 
she, • / . 

. * O ! yes ; pray let> 5ee it.-^I Ijrdvve got iny 
glfuases : njy dear love, Fanny, read it to nie,' .. 

Gertrude .^vas not unmoved. now: indigaaikidy 

she said, ' J wUljoot sppaJk by au interpreter i:-r«^a 

. . 2 took 
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took her letter again, and read it : Miss Fanny 
all the while peeping, and she, with the utmost 
height of sentiment, stooping to accommodate 
her. 

' What a beautiful hand you write!* said Miss 
Fanny : * I would give any thing to write so/ ■ 
This was not precisely the effect her ladyship in 
tended to produce. 

* I tliink, Miss Aubrey,* said she, gawkily, * you 
are taking a very improper step.' 

' It is at my own peril, madam,' she replied. 
' Had you condescended to advise me before you 
discarded me, I should have been thankful. I 
have but a small choice of friends to whom I can 
apply.* 

* You must do as you please, Miss Aubrey; 
but were I you, I should go to town : that's the 
place to get a situation; what can you get here?' 

' What means have ij madam, of going to town? 
— If you turn me out of your house here, where 
am I to go ?' 

Nothing is so absurd as the adyice of persons 
of narrow minds, under the inflation of passion. 
Her ladyship could do nothing but pause, and then 
give Gertrude a pettish permission to do that 
which she would have done without it ; she per- 
mitted, her to * go her own way,' and for this rea- 
son, * that she had never yet found a young woman 
who would go her's.' 

Miss Fanny, unable longer to restrain her love, 
was beginning again her coaxing and stroking ; and 

VOL. IV. K ♦ Miss 
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Miss Aubrey was retiring, when the footmftn 
brought m a letter, and gave it to her saying — 
* Lord Luxmore's groom brought it, ma'am^ and 
required no answer/ 

His lordship in his hast}- parting from liis wife, 
had not forgotten her dependent : but he w isely 
judged it, at that nwinent, impossible to attempt 
any tiling for her advantage which would npt prove 
diametrically of an opposite tendency, as that ali- 
ment which is nourishment to the stomach in its 
healthy state, becomes, when it is diseased, its 
active poison. When he left Brighton, he resolved 
on his method of being kind to her; and lie carried 
it into execution the next morning, before he quil- 
ted the house of a friend on the road, which he 
had made his inn for the night. 

^Disdaining any share in concealment, Gertrude 
Coffered the letter in all its integrity to her ladyship, 
saying, * It is from my lord, nmdam : have the 
goodness to open and read it* 

* Not I, indeed,' replied her protectress : ' I 
don't wtnt to know any thing about him, as long 
as / live/ 

Gertrude broke the seal, and read to herself: 

* My dear Miss Aubrey, 

* In the unpleasant dtnitlt of yes- 
terday, I fear I seemed guilty of unpardonable 
negligence towards you. I ought, perhaps, to 
have satisfied myself that Lady Luxmore saw every 
thing, respecting you, in a right light, and that 

vou 
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yavi were not likely to Bbffer for those obliging and 
correct attentions to me, which, I shall always bo 
proud to say, have rendered the period since my 
accident at Richmond, the happiest of my life^ 
since it is to them I owe the power and the incli- 
nation to a course of conduct that will bear reflect^ 
ing on to my latest breath. 

* I can now only say that, on any occasion where 
1 can be of service to you, I shall be happy to be 
called on, and to obey your commands, I shall 
wish much to hear from you in detail. I inclose 
you my address : you will honor me by assuring 
me that you consider me as your friend in any in- 
convenience you may have incurred by your exer- 
tions for me, or you leave very imperfect the peace 
of mind of him, who is, wi)h the highest consider- 
ation, my dear Miss Aubrey, 

* Your obliged and 

' Most devoted^umble servant, 

* LUXMORE.' 

It was sufficient if the contents of this billet 
were reported. Silence ensued t Gertrude with- 
drew, to dispatch a messenger to Lady Elma : and 
next, having leisure to re-consider the treatment re- 
cently bestowed on her, she inclosed in a cover to 
the countess, the bank-note Lord Luxmore had 
given her, with a few lines, saying she could accept 
nothing in which his lordship had any part; after 

K 2 the 
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the unjust reflections cast on her : and in this mode 
of proceeding, as she heard no more on the sub* 
ject, she appeared to have guessed her ladyship's 
ideas of what was proper on the occSsioo. 



CHAP. 
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CUAPTEU LXXIV. 



A modern Grants. Female apathy. The outrageous ladies. 
A little more patience. The friend arrived. Ourselves our 
toorst reporters. Difficulty of being ingenuous, Amcdoti 
of the marchioness of - The sanguine mother. An 

iffcred partnership* Sad dejection. 

The Miss Lawlesses had lost their father early in 
life : their mother had been educated for the East; 
and there, at a very early age, she bad captivated 
the savage heaft of Mr. Lawless, a man who had 
spent the best part of his life, and all his consti- 
tution, in amassing a fortune, by any, and all means, 
with no other view than to live, as he phrased 
it, ^ like other people;' in other words, that he 
might return, too rich to be denied by his purse, the 
enjoyment of any ostentatious folly or low propen- 
sity. Having atchieved this noble enterprise, and 
married, he came home to have the pleasure of 
paying four times what his neighbors paid for 
every article he consumed, to eat plumb-cake for 
breakfast, and to wear by his fire-side a ring .worth 
a fortune. 

These refined pleasures, poor man 1 be lived 
not long to enjoy ; he 

' knew not eating dcatV 

when 
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when feasting on the imitations of Hindoostanee 
luxuries : he forgot the diti'erencc of climate, and 
sacrificed his hfe in the pursuit of happiness. He 
left an enormous property, divided into a large 
jointure to his widow, great fortunes to his two 
daughters, subject entirely to her management; 
and an odd half-million to a score or two of mon- 
grels, each christened, or called^ by two or thred 

fancy-names* 

Mrs. Lawless, on this occasion, used no aflfec- 
tatbn ; he had been taken ill at his Hooka club, 
when she was displaying her third diamond-neck- 
lace at the opera : he bad been brought home ; 
and she, being unfortunately engaged to a ball 
lifter the opera, knew nothing of the circumstwce 
iill the matter was settled. Unable to stay in the 
house with a corpse, she went back to the frieqd 
she had quitted, to beg a bed ; and having fetched 
'away the children, and turned in the undertaker, 
she remained with her kind friends, till the funeral 
procession, and the footmen ^ith her cards of 
thanks, ^ere sent out. On the following Sunday, 
Ishe exhibited her sables in Hyde park, v^ much 
gratilied when gazed at in the character of a tridow, 
as when envied in that of an oriental bride : the 
children were her incumbrances ; but as they were 
only four and five years of age, and there arc 
places of education where pupils may stand at 
Jivery the year romrf, they came little in her way, 
so little, that whenever she found it necessary to 
shew herself to them, half the time of her visit was 
spent by their teachers in making them sensible 

that 
8 
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tliat this was their man^a, and in trying ubcther 
Ihcy had any idea of what a mama was. 

More effort than this, slie could not make : mora 
time tlian tliis, she could not subtract from tiie 
morbid inanities of her life, froqi yawning througl^ 
concerts, prating through operas, gaping througlj 
plays, sauntring through exhibition- rooms, ques- 
tioning through shops, and dreaming through life; 
all which she did with the most perfectly uqmoved 
countenance, ti'cading tlie round of every fpjly 
with stoical apathy, yet with Epicurean purpose 
and cfi'ect. Demure she mi;j;ht have been called 
in any otlier shape of existence : insipid was t^ic 
distinguishing adjective &he attracted to herself; till 
that electric spark produced by the collision qf 
Cupid's two weapons, perforated her heart, and 
overleaping every consideration tliat woulcjl have 
suii;gested itself^ she, at thirty, boldly declared her 
passion for a pink-and-wiiite boy of seventeen, 
wlp having submitted to marry her, kept rpgii 
house for the regiment he belonged to, in additiop 
to all the many other tlungs he kept wjth her mo- 
ney, and fulfilled so strictly hb promise to his 
friends, ^ that he would make tlie old gill's guineas 
sf)in,' as to make her look about for the means of 
separation before he was pf age, By the publica- 
tion of her folly, she obtained a release, and w^s 
•now living, as Mrs. Lawless, on the Jntei-est of her 
daughters' fortunes, which she endeavored to mal^e 
tliem expect, as about half what tiiey were enti- 
tled tp : but the truth had been discovq-ed by a 
captain in the Scots' Grays, nvlip m^de a visit to 

Doctors' 
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Doctor's Commons before be made his bow to th6 
elder of the two Miss Lawlesscs, who, in conser 
quence of the hint, began to be so troublesome to 
their mama, that she had no mode of managing them, 
but that of letting them manage themselves, and 
' endeavouring to make them as good-for-nothing as 
herself : her pains had not been thrown away ; for 
|n a place certainly more lenient to obstrusiye folly 
than encouraging to abstracted wisdonri, the Miss 
Lawlesses were phsenomena ; but unfortunately 
not understanding with precision the logical diffei*- 
ence between being admired and admired atj they 
snuffed, as the exhalation of tributary incense, the 
fumbg indignation of all not as unprincipled as 
themselves. 

In the mixt society of the place, Geitrude bad 
found youpg women of all descriptions: some 
there wftre who, athirst for admiration, were yet, 
when out of sight, exemplary : some whose hours 
were, in too great a proportion, consumed in dis- 
sipation, retrieved the loss, as far as they supposed 
possible, by irregular industry : many who squan- 
dered money in every frivolity, were equally liberal 
where their benevolence was excited ; and some 
few there were, who would have preferred whole- 
some restraint and domestic amusement, to the 
means their mothers took to put them off: some 
were shut up with mastei-s all the morning, re- 
ceiving what appeared a mysterious education, that 
they might astonish, in the ensuing winter ; and 
6thers were harmlessly negligent of every thing ;— 
but to no one of these classes did the Miss Xaw- 

lessee 
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lesses belong. Every thing had been done for 
them that is suggested by the io\^^ motives of a 
shewy education ; and they were not wanting in 
the 'facility of acquirement : they learnt rapidly, 
and as rapidly lust what tliey had gained : the tor- 
rent of instruction only served to make the stream 
depart more quickly from its source ; and after 
having, for two years, dejected the humble, and ex- 
asperated the envious by the universality of their 
talents, and their * great attainments/ they relin- 
quished their pretensions and relieved their minds, 
by trying an easier access to fame ; and at Rams- 
gate tlie preceding year, had been known as pro- 
fessors of vianual jokes and Jinger-end zcit ': they 
had written anonymous letters which disturbed the 
neighborhood ; they had propagated reports which 
had embroiled families ; they had sent presents of 
picked bones to the thrifty, and of combs to gentle- 
men whose hair did not please them, looking-glasses 
to the ugly, and spiders and beetles to those afraid 
of reptiles : they had sprinkled their friends' drawers 
and wardrobes with vitriol ; they had bribed ser- 
vants to convey a little cut horse-hair into the 
beds of young men who would not dance : they had 
sewed up nightcapS; pasted gloves together, and let 
down the strings of an instrument just tuned to 
concert- pitch : they had recommended the finishing 
a beautiful chalk-drawing with snuff of candle, and 
had obtained letters of reftisal or acceptance of 
overtures which they )iad forged. With this cele- 
brity they came to Brighton, and made themselves 
|he witnesses 9f t|heir merits, by leaving their vi- 
siting 
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siting-lickcts inscribed ' The outrageous Miss 
Lawlcsses.' But the gay attempt was a little like 
tliat of laughing on the rack ; for their courage had 
been cooled by tlie necessity of subscribing au 
apology for some wit more atrocious than ordinary; 
the apology had got into circulation, and perhaps^ 
had tliey not viliticd themselves, they miglit ha\[^ 
sunk to the level of other pitiable fools. 

Will it, can it be credited, that witli these de- 
cisive indications of character about theai, the 
eldest had once been the object of tlie teudcrcsit 
passion to a man amiable, wortliy, and distii)- 
guished ! Yet such was the fact ; and on the re- 
collection of it, we never presume to tell our young 
rantipole friends that they are diminishing their 
chances for getting a lover. In no affair of this life, 
* does that blind power, which we more blindly call 
chance, appear to rule witli so much despotism as 
in that of marriage — the most important concern, 
certainly, of this life ! Old ladies have pretended 
to explain this influence by Mrs. B 's sensi- 
ble reply to the question, how she contrived to 
marry her daughters so well, when she said ' By 
DOt contriving at all about it ;' but this, however 
well it may sound, does nothing in the way of in- 
formation, since we know hundreds who never 
contrived ;•— but alas ! their daughters are neither 
duchesses, marchionesses, countesses, nor even 
esquires' ladies. — The system of non-contrivance 
is therefore not infallible. 

We have been next referred to tlie Ducliess of 

^ and tlie gay Mrs. Y , who certainly 

if 
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. if success implies skill, may be trusted : . they seem 
to have liTcd for no purpose but to contrive : the 
one has let slip her little pack of female beagles ; 
and the otlier has ruddled up her girls' cheeks 
with stupendous etfect: but yet of the thousands 
who have, to the best of their abilities, done the 
same, not one-hundredth part have met with any 
success. We remain puzzled. 

But in the case of Miss Lawless, though we 
still must always be astonished that any man in 
his senses could think of her, as to be made his 
by any kind of vow or purchase, something of 
treachery must be laid to the charge of Nature; 
for fewr things ever came more finished from her 
plastic hand,' than the person of Miss Lavvless. 
To the common advantages of a fine complexiont 
^e eyes> fine hair, just height, and correct pro- 
portion, she had added features that would have 
formed the studv of an artist and a countenance 
the most ingenuous, the most liberal : every limb 
was turned in the finest mould ; every joint was 
the most finished workmanship : purely feminine, 
more agile than robust, living on her animal spirits 
rather than on gross aliments, she seemed to owe 
her brisk health more to a vivacity that gave lio 
access to disease, than to any strength of constir 
tution; and had that vivacity beeq control^d or 
controlable, she might have looked for something 
beyond passion in the admiration she excited ; but 
ekittish, capricious, never knowing her own mind, 
and prone to violence and mischief, she carried 
about her^ an antidote to her personal fascinationsi 

strbns 
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Strong enough, except in the instance we have 
hinted at, to save the worthy from being her dupes. 

The lover whose passion got the better of every 
con.viction of his judgment, was a soldier of rank 
and wealth : assiduities had made his way to her at- 
tention ; and as there was every thing to flatter 
her vanity, she suffered him to love her, but with 
such fits of coldness and perverseness on her part, 
such vicissitudes of affronting offences and depreci- 
ating contumelies, as frequently broke off the in- 
tercourse- When intolerably ill-treated, he would 
exile himself for two days ; but on the third, be 
would write to her, in treating her to do something 
to justify to himself his returning. At length, all 
preliminaries were settled, houses taken tod relin- 
quished in the hope of pleasing her at last, furni- 
ture prepared and rejected, and then preferred to 
what was offered in its stead : every article of ex- 
pence, that she saw elsewhere, added to her de- 
mands and his compliances ; and his patience 
having weathered every thing, the day that was to 
reward him, seemed at hand, when, on a new in- 
sult, Ids friends interfered, and convincing him 
that he had not the use of his reason, prevailed on 
him to suffer cooler heads to think for him : be 
made one plunge, extricated himself, and going to 
the continent, sought and found a military gnure. 
Miss Lawless, nothing daunted or dejected, called 
on her friends to congratulate her on her release 
and set out afresh in her career of wondrous folly. 

These girls had been objects of Lord Luxmore's. 
implacable dislike ; and from Gertrude they had 

received 
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ceceived nothing but the moat distant civility. 
The countess took them up warmly as ' the best- 
tempered creatures in the world/ and ^ only a little 
giddy.' The disesteem in which their mother was 
held^ made them gladly shelter themselves under 
I^dy Luxmore's rank ; and they bad attained the 
power of flattering her and making her ridiculous, 
with countenances perfectly steady. With Ger- 
trude, they had never presumed to take any liberty : 
if the intention had ever formed itself in their 
minds, her protectress's treatment of her, which 
they had occasionally witnessed, might probably 
have roused a little pity in her defence ; for the 
mischievous are not always ciniel ; and it is a bad 
human heart indeed, that does not sometimes in- 
dulge in the weakness of humanity. 

These ladies were to be the substitutes of Ger- 
trude Aubrey ; and the tried integrity of twenty- 
one yeai^s^ was to yield to the unfavorable experi- 
ence of about as many days ! By a new arrange- 
ment, of Mrs. Lawless's suggestion, to accommo- 
date the countess, or spare herself, the young ladies 
were to be Lady Luxmore's guests till she de- 
parted for London, whither the elder was to ac- 
company her. i In this visit, which was to be s;ic- 
ceeded by one from Miss Lucy, they fancied they 
should meet the desideratum of their anxiety, an 
' introduction to superior rank ; — and not admitting 
into their calculation, any ideas so low as those 
which the experiment must realise on their ar* 
rival; preparations were making for high Kfe not 
at all suited to the countess's style of living at 

home. 
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home. Judging from the earl's share in tl)e )il>eral 
e.stal)lishTnent, that her ladyship's must be.liberal ; 
and iVom the propriety which characterised what 
conccrnod him, that tliey must meet uilh what 
was proper to persons of distinguished rank, they 
had no doubt of their felicity in this new scene of 
life ; and desirous to enter on it without encum- 
brances, Miss Ljtvrlcss took the first opportunity 
of affronting her Scots Grey, and Miss Lucy re- 
fused, point blank, the more formal ofi'er of a Mark- 
lane merchant, who, left heir to immense wealtl), 
and yet feeling that he wanted something to set 
him at ease, fancied that a dashing wife would ' do 
the business,' and that Miss Lucy Lawless wa^j 
* the girl for his money,' 

At dinner, Gertrude received from her messen- 
ger to Lady Elma, the disappointing tidings that 
she was absent, and not expected home till late 
in the evening. The countess seemed to under- 
stand the message as a confirmation of her pre- 
diction ; but Gertrude saw it onlv as a fresh de- 
mand on her patience. An engagement to intro- 
duce the * outra<^eous ladies' at a miscellaneous 
pmty, released her from the countess and her fa- 
vorites in the evening ; and as they took Ger- 
trude's place at the toilette, she was at liberty, 
from dinner-time, to nnninatc on her unascertained 
destiny. Conceiving it unhandsome to interest 
any one but Lady Elma, while her opinion was to 
be sought, she did not make use of the opportunity 
to engage Miss Lc Sage, or any other person who 

had 
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bad shewn her civility, in lier cause ; but hoping 
the next day would afford her some direction for 
proceeding, she endeavored to be tranquil. 

She was in the breakfast-room, the ensuing 
morning, at lier usual hour ; but the countess was 
before her, making a solitary meal ; for the Miss 
LawlesseSy who had promised to rise at any time 
she prescribed, were not yet to be heard of ; and 
with all her love for * the dear girls,' her ladyship 
preferred the pleasure of mortifying Gertrude to 
that of waiting for them. She looked a little 
doubtful as to her next move, when Gertrude en- 
tered : but she returned her good-morrow, and 
allowed her to fill her cup for herself, and to eat 
the little she could eat, in silence. 

The social meal was not over, when Mr. Mudd s 
carriage wath Lady El ma, drove to the doon 
Lady Luxmore, on seeing it, said^ ' I cannot be 
troubled just now, Miss Aubrey, with .your vi- 
sitors :' — but she had no choice ; for Lady £lma, 
accustomed to all the * entries ^^ was in the room 
before she could be warned off; and taking no 
pains to disguise her astonishment or her warm 
feelings, she began to question the protectress and 
tlie protegee on the situation of affairs. The for- 
mer had to tell, that her husband and herself were 
parted, she hoped, ' never to meet again :' the latter 
had nothing to add to what she had said by writing. 
Gertrude had only to let her ladyship tell her 
own story. She might safely have done as dfid 
* the baker, whose mad neighbor dispersed handbills 
warning the public notiotleflll with him, becatise 
' • '. his 
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bis bread was made up with arsenic ; — she might 
have reprinted and republished the libel ; and in 
proportion to its circulation, would have been the 
diminution of its credit 

Lord Luxmore had not been wanting in enabling; 
Lady £lma to judge of the dissimilar conduct 
of the ladies of his family in his time of need ^ 
and though she had, with becoming prudence and 
^ood-breeding, replied only by such expressions 
as made the perversities of Lady Luxmore hu*- 
morouSy sh^ did not listen the less attentively. 
Her subsequent opinion she could form for herself; 
for however well we may behave before persons 
whose obsei^vation we expect at stated times, and 
are released from at long intervals, every approach 
to domestic familiarity lessens caution. Lady El- 
ma had seen tlie countess at the card-table, and 
had found fresh occasion to remark on the power 
of cards to bring out * the ill-humors :* she had 
witnessed her professions of kindness to a pretty 
modest lively girl, and the witiidmwing of all no- 
tice on the occurrence of an accident which made 
her correct a magnifying mistake of her ladyship's 
as to her fortune. She had been at hand when, 
entering the drawing-room, to give orders to her 
milliner, and finding her suddenly taken ill, she 
had retreated in haste, and sent the butler ' to beg 
the woman to leave the house/ She had witnessed 
in her that niortijiable pride which needs to rise 
many steps higher to be excusable. She had 
watched various attempts to frustrate the inten- 
tions of such as would have been civil to her de- 
pendent. 
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pendent She had heard Mr. Reynardson shrewdly 
remark that her low cares, and the want of mental 
digestion, produced the effect of shewing the move- 
ment, not the dial, of a watch, ta tell the hour. Even 
in her Sunday-habits, it was evident that she took 
up religion, or the profession of it, as a variation of 
Ruiusement ; and in short, the countess gave herself 
at every opportunity too just a character to mis- 
lead. 

It has been observed of some unfortunately tem- 
pered acquaintance, that nine days is the utmost 
period of tension to which they can stretch their 
scanty mantle of assumed civility > if Lady Lux- 
more's had lasted beyond this time, it was because 
the contact was not the closest possible, or because 
she thought herself a gainer in reputation by the 
intimacy. 

To be perfectly ingenuous, even in things A 
terly without importance or any probable conse* 
quence, experience shews to be a task beyond the 
power of many. * Any thing but the truth^* though 
the truth be, in every way, a preferable resource, 
seems the axiom of the multitude . There are sug- 
gestions of cunning and selfishness always at hand 
to delude us ; and the reason for an action, is nine 
times in ten, particularly by women, fabricated 
after it is called for *. The bad chronology, la 

which 

* A lady of high rank asked her neighbor in the covntry 
why the ornamental pieces of water in their pleasure-grounds ' 
looked so differently. ' Your's,' said the marchioness, 
* always looks clean and transparent! mine is always 

VOL. IV. L iliuddy, 
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wlilcli this involves tlicmjs ludicrous, if we can 
make sport out of the moral delinquency of a fellow- 
creature. But in the present instance, it could not 
be ex|)ected that Lady Luxmore should tell the 
truth : — not even Gertrude's presence to confront 
her, could give her the power of being honest : — she 
talked of a little tiff between tliem — of her being of 
age — of fier never having designed to keep her 
longer — and of j/oung people seeing the world. 

Lady Elma could discern truth tlirough a mist ; 
^d in the monologue of the countess, she had all 
the information necessary to acquit her young 
friend. Too well bred to censure, and too judici- 
ous to embroil herself by an attempt to reconcile the 
oppressor to \hc oppressed, she affected to feel ob- 
liged to f-iuly Luxmore for giving up Gertrude, 
aiid considering her dismission as settled, slie 
pttjsscd her to return with her to Mr. Mudd*s. Ai 
\m^ was a step not immediately to be resolved ow, 
Ladv Klma invited her to walk with her to her 
dwelting in Brighton ; and to this she assented. 

In their way, Lady Elma called on Lady Wa-r 
veney, who on hearing that Miss Aubrey, now be- 
ing of ago, was at liberty, pressed iicr to spend 
with her, the period of I^dy Caroline's absence witli 
Sir Philip and Lady Paula. ' I think,' said the 

jnudily. wvA covered with a %vqox\ scum/ * Your trees hang 
ovrf rt,* iuid the <[uesti(>ncd nei«»hl>or, ' mine has no trees 
near it, but is quite exposed to thi- sun and air.' The mar- 

chionws called her sardotuT. * Here/ said she, * Lady 

htos tolfl mc why the water loukk bo Joul; she say* it h 
•A\ yotir biines«/ 

good 
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good lady, ' we shall have anothier bustle soon in 
my house; for Caroline writes me word that they 
are within two miles of the place where Lord Port- 
argis is quartered ; and I hear he is very attentive 
to her.' * Nonsense, my dear Lady Waveney,' said 
Lady Elma ; * you are always fancying schemes for 
your daughters ; — people tell you these things to 
please and amuse you ; but I can assure you, Port- 
argis has no such idea. I had a letter from him 
Qnly yesterday, in which I am sure he told me 
the whole state of his heart; — don't believe any such 
nonsense, I beseech you : it can end in nothing but 
disappointment/ 

' Why sure ! Lady Elma,' replied the irritable 
care-worn countess, I may speak of my own con- 
cerns: — ^you say I am always fancying: I wonder 
^ou can think so; for Vm sure I knew nothing of 
Lady Paula's attachment to Sir Philip ;.and if any 
body had told me of it, I would not have believed 
It' 

In this probability, Lady Elma concurred ; and 
hey were leaving the house, when Mrs. Mammon, 
vho had just learnt from Mr. ReynardsOn Uiat Miss 
lubrey was about to leave her situation, came in 
juest of her, to make her the obliging offer of a 
ort of partnership for a few months, in which 
3crtrude s contributing half of every expence, was 
o enable Mrs. Mammon to seek a little new plea- 
ure, and run away from her home and herself, if 
lossibie. ' I love,' said she, ' my dear young 
ady, to have every thing settled, and down in 
lUck and white : so I have just drawn out a little 

L 2 plan :— 
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plan: — we live tojrctlior, you understand me; but 
each of us has our separate bed-room, and our own 
maid separate on board wages. Tea and roils for 
breakfast, one roll each : — dinner, one day a 
chicken, the next, two pounds of mutton chops; 
perhaps a pound and half may do, if you arc no 
great cater; — tlicn tea, and perhaps an egg a- piece 
for suppi^r : — it will all come, I dare say within a 
guinea and half a week each, and we can be very 
comfortable. — Sucli an offer did not suit Ger- 
trude's inclination at all more than her purse ; and 
it \yas, with very little of acknowledgment, de- 
clined for her by I^dy Ehna. 

However encouraging the report of Mr, Mudd's 
kind interest for her, (Jertrudecould not prevail on 
licrsclf to claim the hospitality of his family on such 
.--li^ht accjuaintnnce ; nor could she accept Lady 
KlinaV olVcr to withdraw herself from her friends, 
while her alVairs remained in a state of indecision. 
On her ladvi iii|)'s part, therefore, their conversation 
ended in ui^clul advice and assurances of service, 
und on (iertrude's, in a promise that on Lady Lux- 
more's quilting the house, her proteiicc would, if not 
otherwise [)roviJed with a home, waive all scruples 
and ask a shelter, uuder her introduction to Air. 
Aludd'a family. 

Ueturninjj; home in sad dejection after having 
aiicii Lady Lima depart,- hating the siglit of tiie 
house, and most particularly, every thing in it 
w iiich, before, had contributed to her pleasures, she 
found herseli within liearinii of all the commotion 
necessarily preceding the enjoyment of tlie bull for 

th« 
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the evening, to which the Miss Lawlcsses had pre- 
railed on the countess, in spite of much indisposi- 
tion and many reasonable objections, to chaperoji 
them : the intercourse with their own dwellinsr was 
that of a neighborhood in aii alarm of fire ; but in- 
ternally all was, witli them, delight as well as hurry. 
Gertrujde offered her services to Lady Luxmore ; 
but they being stiffly refused, she retired to iier own 
chamber, as the only privileged place, to begin writ- 
ing to Mr. Sydenham on the subject of her dis- 
tresses and her views, with a hope of interesting 
him in that which lay very near her heart, the en- 
quiry for her mother ; but the attempt was nearly 
all she could make ; and overpowered by the awful 
prospect of a desert world before her, she laid down 
Uer pen, in tears. 



CHAP. 
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doing htme frtm the hall, A mvcrt cM. SUn^iwng efered, 
A stqhmother and step-daughter^ TroMesomc gtntt. 
Attention in sickneu. Subdued ohstinaey, Humikaiunu 
Better proceedmgt. Forethought recommended. A nertou 
fcccr. The energy of friendthip. Contrasted attenikmu 
Gratitude, Genuine anecdotes of charity^ Traveiling ar* 
Tongements, 

The next day at noon, a different sort of bustle en- 
sued : the party had come home very late from the 
ball, as ^ the outrageous ladies' would not give up 
the joys of a lpouh?ig€r at sun-rise; and tiie patience 
of Lady Luxmore's coachman having been ex- 
hausted, he had retreated to a public-house, where 
he had soon rendered himself unfit for the station 
he occupied ; and her ladyship, in a mistling morn- 
ing and dress shoes, had been prev^led on by the 
hardihood of her companions, to venture home on 
foot : the consequence was what may be guessed ; 
^hc was completely ill. 

Finding herself unable to rise, and perhaps 
ashamed to apply to the asssistance she had often 
ungraciously refused, she had sent for the nymphs 
to her bed-side. They were not awake : she or- 
dered them to be roused: they declined rising. 
Gertrude heard the situation of the countess, and 
immediately scat a request to be admitted ; it was 
rejected. 

The 
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iTie young ladies at length got up ; and having 
ordered their breakfast in their own apartment^ that 
their having risen might be a secret till they chose 
Co appear, they spent an hour over the tea-table, 
talking of ' the dear fellows' and * the odious ho* 
men' of the preceding evening, and tficn found lei- 
sure to see their patroness. They went to her 
chamber; and in the hope of making them useful, 
her ladyship was inclined to forget tliat they bad 
not coime at her first bidding ; but the scene did not 
suit them; and making a pretence of enquiring, for 
a moment, after their mother, they cowulted their 
health, and went out to walk, in hopes, either of 
getting rid of their fatigue, or of meeting some of 
their partners in it. 

In Q short time, the apotliecary came ; and find- 
ing his patient seriously ill with an increasing in- 
flammation on her lungs, he wished to leave direc- 
tions with Miss Aubrey, of whose attention he had . 
liad experience; but Lady Luxmore, not yet 
taught by suffering to be wise or ingenuous, pre- 
cluded herself from any advantage she might have 
obtained from her care, by saying slie was engaged : 
her ladyship was therefore comtnitted to the consci- 
entious guardianship of her maid, w ho took the fa- 
vorable opportunity, while sittthig by her bedside, to 
beg she frould provide herself with a servant, as no 
one coukl live in tlie house with the Miss Lawiesses. 

Mrs. Mammon once informed of Gertrude's si- 
tuation, the common-cryer could not have served 
her better in publishing if.; and in tlie course of 

the 
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the morhing, she had calls, from several persons 
In want either of a companion for themselves, or 
a governness for children. Neither rejecting nor 
accepting, wherever the treaty did not break otti she 
begged time to consult Lady Luxmore ; and by 
this ostensible reference, removed those expres- 
sions of pity for her, and censure on the countess, 

• which would have availed the one as little as tiic 
other. 

There, was so little, in any of these visits, of 
consideration for the sore state of her mind, tliat, 
howpver disposed she was to conquer every feeling 
of pride, she could not but perceive she had an 
ordeal to go through in her way to a painful de- 
pendence : point-blank questions respecting ability, 
which modesty could not answer satbfactorily, were 
succeeded by pecuniary discussions, and hints that 
those who went out into the world inexperienced, 
must be content with small remuneration. In one 
instance, the applicant deplored her own uncom- 

, inon ill-fortune in the education of her daughter. 
She had but one, and she wanted * nothing paiti- 
cular' in a governess — she had had tliree in a year 
— one was too refined — another too coarse — and 
the third had been mistaken for mistress of the 
house. — * Whoever came to her, must be content 
to live entirely in the school-room — they must 
not expect ever to be asked into the drawing-room, 
or to take tea or wine.' The salary was liberal, or 
the lady's case must have been desperate every 
where. 

A geu' 
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A gentleman came : he had lost his wife — he was 
I plain honest looking personage, near sixty, if his 
ines told true : he wanted * nothing but French and 
;ood humor ;' and for this he would pay thirty 
)0unds a year ; but whoever he took * niuit look a 
ittle after his comfort, and play a little backgam- 
non, when his Sally was gone to bed.' 

Next came a beautiful young woman, with every 
ippendage of wealth and elegance. She brought 
n one hand a lovely little girl, and in the other a 
/ery small volume, which she introduced in the 
:ourse of her enquiries, as a publication -owing its 
origin to the lady who had educated her, and for 
which she professed to have the highest respect 
' It is to this book,' said she, * that I owe every 
:hing. I always got the prize in our society, for 
Bn^lish ; and I learnt it all from this little dear 
book. I cannot let any body come into my family, 
who will not promise to teach by it' 

* Will you allow me, madam, to look at it ?' said 
Gertrude respectfully. 

The child was made the bearer, and Gertrude 
became rapidly enlightened ; for in the first page 
she learnt that * Etymology treats of the different 
sorts of words, or parts of speech, and their deriva- 
tion and variation.' ' Syntax,' she was informed, 

* instructs us how to join words in a sentence ;' and 

* Prosody teaches the rules of pronunciation and 
versification.' Turning over, she found an excellent 
hint for detecting a verb by prefixing /a to it; but 
happening to read this line^aloud, with a view to 
know whether this rule met the lady's concurrence, 

the 
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tlie child called out ^ two shoes, mama ;' and it was 
hai*dly possible to proceed. The lady, however, 
would not desert the cause she had espoused ; siie 
brought many cases in point; and Gertrude listen- 
ed with gQod-mauuers, if not with complacence : 
but though the lady had much the advantage 9f her 
in facility of speech, and there was on the part of 
her auditor, very little disposition to cavil, prin- 
ciples could not be abandoned, and common-sense 
was not to be lightly renounced. Half an hours 
conversation therefore ended in Gertrude's saying 
modestly, ^ I am afraid, niadam, I should have to 
learn my own language again, before I could teach 
it on tliis plan.' 

* Very possibly,' said the visitor ; * it is not every 
body that have turned their mind to these thinj^; 
but I cannot give up the point : I was with the 
dear woman five vears, and I married in three 
months after I left her ; and I am sure it was a 
letter of mine that made Mr. make his pro- 
posals. He did not know me the least, at the time ; 
but he saw the letter, and asked my aunt who 
wrote it, and when she said it was me, he said, then 
that woman shall be my wife ; and so I was ; and 
we have every thing in the first style. Come, 
poppet, take the book. — Good morning — I wish 
wccould have suited ; but I cannot give up the 
' grammar/ 

Much more that was consoling and encouraging, 
was contained in the following letter from Miss Lc 



Sage. 



'My 
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* My dear Madam, 

' What can you think of mo, if I sky, that I ne- 
ver was so happy as idnce I have heard that you are 
in a state of anxiety ? My mother says I have cer- 
tainly prevailed on I^^ady Luxmorc to give you ujf 
— so ardently and so hopele^ssly have I prayed she 
would do so ! but, indeed, I am innocent in all but 
my wishes. 

' I am so delighted, that I can hardly explain 
myself — yet I am so impatient for your decision, 
ihat I must be brief. My good mother commis- 
sions me to invite you, on the terms of a younger 
daughter, to reside with us, while we can make you 
happy. I would accept you as a younger sister ; 
but tliat I feel your superiority, and wish your 
years excused me. You are not to forego any of 
your pursuits — an independence, even of ourselves, 
awaits you ; and all we can do, and more than all, 
you will merit, if you will assist me in rocking the 
cradle of my dear mother's declining age, and di* 
minish the anxiety I feel in tliinking she has only 
my precarious life to depend on, for those cares 
whicli her years demand and her sweet temper 
makes it an agreeable task to offer her. 

* If you can arrange the matter to your satisfac- 
tion, lose not an instant, I beseech you, as we are 
going from this place sboitly, to ourhome in Hert- 
fordshire ; and we must have you so completely 
domesticated with us, as to enjoy our return 
thither. 

^ Your's in all sincerity, 

* Constance Le Sage/ 

Kindness^ 
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Kindness, such as this, could not be received too 
gratefully. Gertrude acknowledged it in writing, 
promised a speedy decision, and felt chcared. She 
could not bring herself to accept excessive obliga- 
tion ; but she hoped she might be able to earn 
"whatever was nfxcssary to her comfort and her 
purpose ; and w hat she had seen of Mrs. and Miss 
Le Sage, recommended 'them to her as persons 
from whom she could receive whatever favors she 
merited, without abject humiliation. 

These ladies afforded an example which we ar- 
dently desire to see follov^ cd. They were in the re- 
lation to each other, of step-mother and step-daugh- 
ter ; and never had any of tlie proverbial evil of a 
parent's second marriage, interrupted their affec- 
tion, or disturbed their peace ; yet Mrs. Le Sage 
came into the situation, w hen the young lady was 
more timn twelve vears old. * I should have been 
dead long ago,' would Miss Le Sage say, * if my 
father had not married a second time. I was in^* 
dulged to excess by him and his servants ; and I 
fear much of the ill-health I have experienced, had 
its foundation in sup|>ers of wild-fowl, and dinners 
of still worse things, which my new mother kindly 
took away, with tenderness on her part and convic- 
tion on mine.' 

' I always wished/ said the old lady, * that it- 
might be ray lot to marry a widower with a child. 
i had bcen so much of the idle misery of a young 
friend of mine, during the first year of her marriage, 
%vhen she had every thing in too .complete order to 
find employment for her hands, and was shaken 

out 
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out of her former habits, and not settled in her 
new ones, that I wished for a readii-made family ; 
and had Mr. Le Sage had ten cliildren, it would 
have been no objection to me. I saw it was very 
possible to win the good opinion of children, and 
tiiat it must be my own fault if I did not command 
respect; and having generally observed justice re- 
turned with justice from children and servants, un- 
less there is some imprudence on our part, on this 
principle, not roughly enforced, I proceeded with 
my ready-made daughter. Thank God ! it has 
produced the pleasantest effects : we have always 
lived as friends ; and I trust there is no danger 
now of our living otherwise.' 

In another way, was a useful example to be de- 
rived from one of these ladies. Miss Le Sage had 
been, till sixteen, distinguished for the beauty of 
ber face, and the symmetry of her person. It 
Iiad been supposed that she had had the small pox 
in her cradle, and consequently no caution had 
been used ; she caugiit it in its worst species, owed 
her life to one of those jrrcat exertions in medicine, 
when a physician has said, ^ At least you shall die 
of the remeily rather than of the disease,' and rostj 
from her bed, cruelly disfigured and debilitated. 
No care could prevent deformity : her tall slender 
figure bowed under its own weight, and bent even 
in a supine posture; and when recovered, the 
exchange of jidmiration for pity, was the best she 
Imd to hope. 

Mrs. Lq Sage took every charitable and judicious 
care to fortify the young woman's mind against the 

effect 
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eflect of tliis alteration : she had been, since her 
father's second marriage^ taught the value of her 
iotellects and tliieir use, and was beginning to {)er- 
ceive that wliat was most lasting, if good in itself, 
must be most worth attainment Dancinc; had a 
little given way to occupations enjoyed with less 
fatigue and, distraction ; and tlie proper, the deco- 
rous, the becoming, had been ideas introduced at 
her toilette ; Ixitto be content, to be humble under 
the afBictiniT hand of Providence, to be thankful 
fur her escape from the giave, as it lengthened the 
period in which slie might acquire the only favor 
worth possessing, were now the subjects of her 
stcp-motlier's mild exhortations; and they were 
not given to the winds. The temper of Miss I^ 
Sage was unhurt; and excusable in avoiding situ- 
ations of public gaze, she was meritorious in every ' 
situation in which she chose to appear: heratten* 
lion was daily w eaned from herself by her mother's 
direction of it to objects that could not but gratify 
her best feelings ; and if she lost flatterers she 
gaincil friends. 

As she advanced in life, she was quoted for an 
ai^reeableness of manners more than atoning for 
the accident to her person : she had powers to en- 
tertain and to assist : she was unobtrusive and 
unprejudiced :' in her dress she was liberal ; and 
confinin*' her taste to that which suited her, she was 
remarkable for ueatness and propriety. And even 
in aiminp[ at these points, she enjoyed an admira- 
ble degree of self-possession, for we have seen her 
w ith a ewer of cream poured over a new and beau- 

3 tifui 
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tiful silk dress, when she has, neither in word, look 
or manner, shewn any farther concern than for the 
person who had the mortification to do th^ mis- 
chief. 

Recovered good health may be supposed to have 
gone far in the preservation of her chearfuhiess; 
but it was not her portion : the ivost irritating dis« 
position to fever, seemed ready to excuse any irri- 
tcibility of temper ;, but if this effect was produced 
on her feelings, it was entirely confined to them, 
neither Mrs. I-,cSage, nor servants, nor tradesmen, 
nor friends, lg[icw when Miss T^ Sage's constitutional 
sufferings made it difficult to be pleased. 

This justice rendered to un exemplary woman, 
MC now return to I^idy Lux more, who soon after 
(iertrude had dismissed Miss Le Sage s servant, 
sent to Miss Aubrey desiriiig to see her. 

Slic obeyed instantly. Her ladyship appeared 
hi a miserable state of illness ; and her maid was 
standing; by her, advising her not to talk : advice 
she seemed too much irritated to take. She desired 
to know wiiut all that coming and going was, and 
represented tlie servants as liaving complained of 
additional trouble given bv Mi^s Aubrey. 

TiheJiUi: de cUambn\ soon corrected tliis error : 
she denied, vvitti little c( remony her luiving named 
Miss Aubrey : it was tlu* Miss Lawlesses that wei^e 
to be complained of; tiicy were in and out inces- 
santly, in boots which were to be taken off and 
dried, and cleaned and put on again as often as 
tlioy pleased ; they brought in dirty dogs and gentle- 
Hii u : ihey had something to cat every hour : they 
« called 
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called the footman to stir the fire, and went into 
the kitchen to the torment of the cook ; in short, 
the catalogue of tlieir sins was growing enormous, 
ivhen Gertrude disniist the reciter, and took her 
place in the cliamber. 

It was now near five o'clock, and a message was 
brought to the countess, who, since Lord Luxmore's 
departure, had resunjcd the supenntedence of the 
larder, desiring to know what the family were to 
have for dinner : she, in a [)assion of coughing, would 
give no orders. Miss Lawless came to learn the 
trutli of the report of a fast ; and, to licr great 
offence, beini^ answered shortly and sent avrav, 
she revcnued herself bv invitin<; her sister to ac- 
company her in a frolic of eating in the pantry, 
and disfiguring what they could not dispose of, 
Gertrude went dinuerlcss, and was unconscious of it. 

The apothecary came again. Lady Luxmore^s 
draught, of which Gertrude had never beard, 
had not been given her ; it was not even brought 
up to the chamber: she had had, before she 
tailed Mi^s Aubrey, by the advice of her maid, 
some stroHi^ wine and water ' to relieve her breath- 
intr.' Tlie medical man w as enraged ; he con- 
cealed neither his opinion of the countess's danger, 
nor of tlie misconduct of her servants: he asked Miss 
Aubrev to take his directions and see them executed; 
and he ordered that someone, who would notncglect 
thepatient, siiouldsitup withher. (it^rtrude thought 
she could gue&s who this personage must be. 

liut Lady Luxmore's spirit did not yet bow : she 
reciuestcil tlje presence of Miss Lawless, who was 

fetched 
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fetched from her mother's, for the interview. The 
countess took her hand : the young lady not liking 
the feverish feel^ withdrew it : her ladyship told 
her, in plaintive accents^ how very very ill she was, 
and hinted in a very intelligible way, the want of 
someone to sit up with her. ' Well/ replied her favo* 
rile, * 1 hope you will not trust to me, Lady Lux- 
more, or my sister; for we are both shocking nurses.' 
lliis.was too * outrageous' to be tolerated, even 
in ' the outrageous Miss Lawlesses f — precluded 
from all forgiveness, they quitted a scene so little 
consentaneous with dieir opinions and their views; 
and when Gertrude returned^ after a few minutes' 
absence, contrived to give tlie nymphs fair play, 
I^dy Luxmore, in tears, put out her burning 
hand, and said, ' Forgive me, Gatty ; I was wrong ; 
stay with me. I believe I shall never recover this;' 
Let those who know the agony of seeing th« 
abasement gf a fellow-creature, judge of Gertrude s 
feelings and lier deportment Solicitous, but un- 
ostentatio^s, more earnest to reconcile Lady Liix-^ 
more to herself, than to obtain her favor, she prcH 
mised her utmost care, and recommended silence 
and quiets She had had the disease herself, tliough 
not in the san>e violent degree ; and she felt thank- 
ful for her experience : she recollected what had 
afforded her relief: she could make the pleasantest 
beverage : she could recommend what she offered, 
by the neatness with which it was presented to the 
eye : she could compound saline draughts in the 
quickest effervescence; and she could, by her 
height, her unencumbered frame, and her long 
limbs, fdleviiite the ennui, of the sufferer. . 

YQL. IV. M Tii« 
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The phy&ician who h^d attended the earl in h^' 
jllnass, came in the evening; and Lady Luxmor* 
cbndescended to assure him that Miss Aubrey 
ivould take every care of her : ' she had been very 
jpKKl and kind ;' and * she did not know what she 
should have done without lier ;' ^ she realiy believed 
she should have been lost/ 

' I altvays/ said Dr. -, * impretis on elegaat 

young women, the importance of their conduct in a 
aick-room. I am an old fellow, and carry a little 
of * the shop' about me ; but I cannot help thinking 
that to new place a pillow, to smooth the wearying 
bed, to give the refreshment of a changed air, and 
to offer images of hope and comfort, are some of the 
exertions of humanity that best pay our feelings. 
I do not like its being supposed that, in a sick-room, 
all useful abilities are reduced to muscular strength: 
the well-trained mind and the accomiplishcd wo- 
wan are as distinguishable there, as in the draw- 
ing*rcom ; and my professional experience meke9 
n)e value them, 1 own, in tlie one place, liir more 
than in the other/ 

Gertiude's caie rela7ced not during the imrht; 
and she had the pleasure of seeing it accepted veiy 
kindly. The countess's cough having abated, an^ 
the pungeiTt liveliness of a tenacious remedy hav-> 
ing ceased, slie was relieved ; and requiring first 
the assurance that she shouM not be left to her 
servants, or the Miss I^wlesses, she fell asl^p, 
Gertrude still watching her. 

A git^t revolution bad been brought about in t 
few houfs ; ]yut without the smallest alteration of 
principles or motives. Whether we travel eaat or 

westi 
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west» our identity is unchanged; and Lady Luikr 
more in rejecting and accepting assistanre* was still 
Lady Luxmore, considering only that which best ac<t 
corded with the sentiment of the moment She 
shewed this, in the course of four days, during which 
Gertrude was her sole nurses She would not take 
any medicine but from her band ; she would b# 
assisted bv no one but herself; she would notslUoif 
her to quit the room to lie down, or even for the re* 
fireshment of changing her dress. To all the hints ot 
the physician and apothecary, that she would wear 
out her attendant, she replied only that she must 
die, if any one else came near her ; and Gertrude 
was obliged to accept the compliment, and to deny * 
every feeling of fatigue: she could have said that 
the novelty of kind acceptance made it less oppres* 
sive; but she only, in general term^ ezprest herself 
happy that she could be useful*. 

• 

^ It wts the advice of the great Sir Matthew Hale t# 
* a^ucate the old roan betimes ;' and devoutly do we wisb 
to see a little of this foresight in other points of pre|>a-^ 
ration, if there is the smallest daitger of our behaving ill 
for want of previous thought. If we are of an impatient, 
qnemloos, or selfish disposition, by nature^ it would per- 
haps be advantageous to ask ourselves^ in the day) of health 
and happiness, how wa ought to conduct ourselves in sick- 
ness and dejection. The idea is suggested to us by having 
seen instances, similar tatbat of Lady Luxmore, where, un- 
der the appearance of a flaitcring preference, a friend or 
relative has been pearly worn Ip the grave, by the refM«al of 
^ sick girl or boy't^ ^ke any qtedidne, or tj) accept any ser* 
vice from more tbaii tbc one ftnr^rcd being : it is a. eompli* 
roeut so specious, but so sel&h, that we recornvwrnd ^gry 
4ne to discouratt tl^e dkt of It. 

^ DiS At 
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At the end of a week, the countess qniltcd her 
room witii cavition; but it was not till she was 
Rlrther advanced towards health, that Gertrodt 
iiKide her acquainted with the overtures she had 
rcrcivcd, and requested her decision on the point 
of their separation. 1 .ady Khna had been informed 
of*al( that passed, and Mies Ije Sage*s proposal met 
her wishes: she urged her young friend to close 
r^'hh it iintnediatelv, and hnitcd tiiat she could not 
leave Lady Luxmore in any difficulty she did not 
ilcsetvc ; but Gertrude, though little differing firoui 
her in opinion, chearfully gave up every prospect 
of chan'j!;e, and sheltered herself from the chance o£ 
more intolerable novelties, by replying to Lady 
Luxu lore's confession that she did not wish lo part, 
in terms expressive of similar feelitig. 

By her illness. Lady Luxmore was engaged to 
retain her abode somewhat longer,, and as she re* 
covered, Gertrude's hours passed not unpleasantly. 
]Mr. Svdcnham and Mrs. Brett had written to her, 
nnd, without asking permission, she continued the 
intercourse with them. Jlrs. and Miss Le Sage, 
for her sake, drew, into closer intimacy with the 
countess; and though tlie set of foimer visitors 
had departed, there retrained others who more 
than .suj^plied tlieir places. Tlie Lawlesses had 
retired, in a halo of uuiversalcontempt ; and Ger- 
hjide Ukxd no coitipetitor for the favor of her pro- 
toctross. . Lady Elma was steadyjn her friendship; 
aiwl profeskmg her high opinion of Gertrudes 
exG¥tions^ and td most -threatening to remove her if 
they were not acknowledged, slic procured for bei^ 

'the 
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the continued attendance , of her masters. -.Lordi 
Luxmore was at his seat; and though not 'named 
IB any. way that could offend, in the letters from the 
r^tory-house, Gertrude could discern much of 
his intentional kindness to^vards her ; but iQ her 
wish to search for her mother, she met qo encou* 
ragement from any one. Portargis was in the west, - 
and corresponded with* T^y Elma, through whom 
his movements, but notliing more than his moye* 
ments, reached the ladies. 
• The day was fixed for the return to. London ; 
and Gertrude had before her, the prospect of a 
winter to be passed with Lady Luxmoi^ in which 
she must, more than ever, feel the loss of Mr. Ster^ 
Ijng, when, in preparing for tlie remove, she felt 
th^t, in her confidence in lier own healths she was 
mistaken, and that she bad not gone through Jtbe 
fatigue consequent ou the countess's illness^ with 
the impunity, of which she bad boasted, A sudden 
disgust of her food was followed by liead-ache and 
a feverish night ; and at the lime when she was. to 
have left Brighton, it became a question whether 
she would not lay her bones -there. 
. On the first news of her illness. Lady Elma left 
her friends, aqd returned to Brighton. Mr. Mudd s 
Section was carried, but ungraced by her presence^ 
and almost lost to her recollection in her present 
interest; for Lady Elma, when herself, was al- 
ways correct in the perspective of her moral duties ; 
they occupied or relinquished the foreground, ac- 
cording tp their just magnitude ; and she was scu-^ 
^ible i^^i her field of ijsefulness, though not osteu-r 
,.• "^ . , sibly 



bMj tlie field of ^ory, was ber young friend's 
chamber. Nothing' was ever needed to keep in 
perfect repair, the merits of Lady Elrna^ but the 
absence of ^ men, and that occupation of mind, 
^hich should prevent ber fitmi relaxing into the 
paltry solicitude de sf faire mmabk ; and as thQ 
worid IS in general, to do it justice, tolerably fertile 
}ti want! and misery, her fadyshtp waS) in the 
eouraa of tbings, during the greater part of cighl 
^)onths of the year, a model of goodness. From 
the beginning of March to the end of June^ she 
was, if in London, less a faultless archetype ; but 
as the wor^ that could be scraped together by 
those who despaired of sharing her distinctioai, 
amounted only to a small quantity of human fciUe^ 
jt would have befen rank iniquity had she not past- 
il for a tery, and a tei7 uncommonly, chamuBg 
womaa. 

Her ftiendship, in the present instance, did ber 
credit, and her nmnner of proving it did ber booor, 
when, tjuitting that scene in which she reigned lad)* 
pai^amount, and was on the point of receiving the 
reward of her exertions, she seated herself by the 
sick-bed of the insensible Gatty Aubrey> and re- 
|Si30ving her own heA into the room, she never left 
ber but to pay those attentions to the countess, 
which she kiaew it would please the sufiiering girt 
to find had not 1)een omitted 

Far drflferent was the interest expressed for Lady 
Luxmore*s de|>endeiit from tiiat which she bad 
herself excited : the servants grudged no labor : 
she who bad, at ^most distressing time, declared 

% ber 
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Her intolerance, now offered every 'service in her 
power. To abate the noise of the carriages on tiie 
hard road, some one in the niglit, unasked and un- 
requited, thrcw a large quantity of straw before 
the housj^ : the knocker of t!ie countess's house* 
door, and those of the adjoining houses were muf* . 
fled by the neighbors: — a poor woman for whpo^i 
Gertrude had onqe written a petition oo the robbery 
id her shop by a set of merry gentlemen, brought 
the first oranges that were seen ; another, for 
whose basket of ingenious temptations, she^ had. 
worked in spare minutes, oftered smuggled tama. 
rinds ; and a little boy whom she had been teaching 
to write, came to ask if he might not go on errands* 
for thelady. Gertrude's charities could be neither. " 
great in quantity, nor extensive in circuit, but her. 
'fingers otUn were substituted for her purse; and 
.1^ found, that by a little labor, she could some«' 
times do good more than commensurate with lier 
{lecuniary means. She had entered sufficieutly into 
the question of relieving the wants of (l^ poor, to ' 
see that money without discretion would do somc^ 
tiling very unlike good, and that discrotion without 
money would now and then succeed better. Shc^ 
Itliere^re, did what was in her power, with alacrity 
and seriousness, neitlier professing with lady -^ — - 
that she had * no acquaintance with the poor,' nor 
with Miss that * the romance oi a cotjage' ' 

« 

tyas her delight*. 

• We purposely omit all discussion, even by insiiiuntioii, 
mi the [H)palar subject of charity, ^iJ ihat, not bcciuisc it 
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Mr. Mudd s family were wanting in no atten* 
tipns that their ample me^ns cQukl furnish . for 

Gertrudes 

itiiot of the utmost importance in our cttimatioo, 4iut Ber 
cause we do not presume tu dictate to a spirit th^t certainly 
is fairly excited amongst all young persons educated with 
any pretensions. We are no friends to the piciuresqae of 
duty : the command of God is to be obeyed, whether in 
homely or elegant exertions ; and we have so much respect 
for the Gospel, as ^o think it will make its way without dc* 
coration. But in this forbearance we cannot include that 
from assisting by example. It will be felt by all, that the 
greatest of all charity consists in self-denial for the good of 
oihers, and as the imporunce of things must be estimated 
by circumstances, we may suppose that pious rcnanciac 
tioasmadc in the age allowed to folly, have a peculiar merit. 
Our readers^ thcreiore, will share our feelings in receivioj 
a raoming-yisit from a rery lively girl of sixteen, whom wa 
hnd parted from iu all the gaiety of the preceding evtmng's 
ball, and who now came to discuss the accumplated sorrovt 
pf a family, where a bad father had left a sick wife with se« 
Tcral childreu to stand all th^ horror of an execution, which 
swept away from her every necessary of life, save a wine- 
glass, in which she was, at the moment, going to tAc mtiw 
cine, and «vhich the ofncers insultingly Icil her. Our sym* 
pathising Mary told the tale >vith convulsed features; yet 
it was followed by a smile of comfort when, as if to abate 
our ff clings, she added, that at present they could not starve, 
OS she had been able to supply them* ^'I recollected,' said 
she, ^ the ornaments for my neck and head, which I had 
bespokien last week. I have sent to countermand them : so 
the money is at liberty for this better purpose.' We make 
po comment; but proceed to record without embellishment, 
but as nearly as possible in the words of tha narrator, a sim- 
ple fact, one of those which, in the contemplation, pay us 
tor the irksome trouble of drawing deformed portrgits^ 
Whoever is iu the habit of walkiim between the Inuer^Teoi- 

pie 
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Gertrude's recovery : their grapes cool, fresh, and 
carrying all their bloom unsoiled, were the 6r8t 

gratefu/ 

pie and Lincoln's-Iim, taking (fac west side of the connect 
ing sti*(«t« mu&t pass a little shop of umbrellas. A fri€i24 
x>f our*s, having had reason to think well of the inibtwss of 
,it, culled to enquire after her. She was abs<^nt, and her 
iittie servant, a girl of abotit twelve years old, was mounts 
on a pair of steps, cleaning. the outside of the windows* 
Our fricud prognosticating to her that she would break her 
neck, watched her down in safety, and gently blaming her 
for her temerity, drew out this reply, * Why, maam, my 
mistress is out; and the windows looked dirty ; and I know 
if I did not iio them, she would do them herself : and Tni 
sure 1 ought to do ajl in my )>ower; for you dont 'knoiK, 
UTia'am, that I've been very ill, so ill that my life was ia 
danger ; very dangerously ill, indeed, ma'am j and my fa- 
ther's ma^iiied to a second wife ; and they are so poor that 
iny mistress thought they could not take care of me ; and - 
|Ki' she sent to the Apothecary ; and he did what he could; 
Jbut he said he could do iiotliing for mc; and to my miatre« 
said, that if it ytwi t)iu last guinea she had in the world,, she 
would have a doe.tor's advice for me. 1 could not stand nor 
move ; and ao the doctor came, and my mistress had not a 
guinea in the world, and so sho sold some umbreilas for a 
Jiow price, which slic ]ost a great deal by ; and I had a do<* 
tor, and he saved my life; and you know, maam, what a 
poor ailiifg thipg I used to be :-— well ! ever since this illness, 
J'have been quite well : and I am sure I bhall be a stout wo- 
man at last ; and we have so much work that my mistress 
has money running over ; and we are obliged to have mora 
hands. Tm sure you'll say I can never do too much for my 
^istre^s.^ 

Here we see oive of those acts of charity of whose 
appreciation in the sight of Him who taught us to love a^ 
brethren, we cannot uoubt : hcpe in no ' enthusiasm,' no 
f ]^bJ}y-horse,' uo * ri^nniiig after a sensation,' no * scenic 

oflFect ; 
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gnUeful offering to her palate, and caiti^ doubly 
recommended by her knowledge of the donors. 

Tlie disorder had, like most of those con- 
tracted under circumstances of anxiety, seized 
the nervous system; and she was haunted by 
images that left her in a state of real or sup- 
posed delirium, — real when the recollection was 
atronger than the fact, and suppose^ wlienevcr 
the cause of those images was not known to those 
about her. A few days, and the best possible 
care, restored her to the use of her faculties, but 
consigned her to a state of debility hardly less 
alaniiing: anxieties iimuaierable, and, like tlie 
distresses of a dream, met with no fortitude, crowds 
ed on her mind ; and had not the decision and the 
generosity of Lady Elma, been the shield for the 
weakness of her nerves, she would have sunk into 
despondency under the sense of extreme obligation, 
added to another cause of uneasiness which sht 
dared not acknowledge — no, not even to herself. 
She knew there was that on her mind, which if 
betrayed, would fc^ ever fix on lier the condemnft- 
tion of her own reason, and probably deprive her 
cf the good opinion of tliose who were now her 
friends. She could not be responsible for wh^t 
i>hc had uttered in her delirium, yet it was ouly by 
vague questions that she could seek repose to her 

effect ;' anil moreover, lot it l)c known, that tljc girl was, dn 
fniifi of (Ii>»mis<>toii, enjoined silence ; but whofec beart bor^C- 
ir.f^ with gratitu<i(\ coulH keep 'vitliin its oun precincts tiM 
kji'jwh'dge of such a deed ?* 

mind ; 



mkid: llies# |>rt><Mrdi her, indeed, ageocralts- 
siiraTife DnH iiht bad said nochmg Tcry foc&h or 

Wicked; bull lier Im^ tio|ie was founded in die pos*. 
dfbiiiff, that if she had htm toprudent, she was 
not understood. 

To prevent danger to the convalescent, and in- 
convenience to I^dy Luxmore, she was on the 
day of her ladyship^s departure, removed to Lady 
£Ima's« The countess had not been wanting in 
kindness : — she had desired that Miss Aubrey 
might have every thing she wanted ; and when able 
t;o receive her, she had gone, twice or thrice in the 
day, to her room, to teli iier how dismally she was 
reduced, and how ill she looked, and to ask wlie- 
ther ' she really tliought she should recover, and in 
what time.' At parting, she seemed reluctant to 
quitting her, though it would have been very un- 
pleasant to her to remain ; and the farewell was 
^at of two persons well inclined to each other : 
but it was, in truth, a release to one party ; and tlie 
invalid recovered faster when Lady Luxmore's re- 
maining was no longer a matter of question. Lady 
III ma's cares were soon visible in their good effects ; 
and when Mrs. and Miss Le Sage were quitting 
Jkighton, she was able to accept their invitation to 
travel with them, and their ofter to deposit her in 
London, in their way to Hertfordshire. A condi- 
tion that she should stop on the road with them, 
tp make a visit to a family not quite strangers 
to her, did pot render their kindness le$s accept- 
i^ble. 

To 
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To part from Lady Elma required some re- 
collection that none of this world's gratifications 
ure let on long leases ; but there was hope of meet- 
ing in the spring ; and her ladyship was too much 
used to the world, to encourage young sorrows. 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 



Who is to btame f * 'Tit piHful; 'tis wondrtnu pitiful: The 
bleuing of a daughter. Cool argumaU. The mischiefs of 
modern tj^stems Instances of a better conduct. 

» 

The travellers reached, by dinner-time, the hous<* 

of Mr. and Mrs. Reed, who were related to Mrs. 

• 

Le Sage, and were just returned home, after spendr 
i^ some weeks at Brighton with her. It was then 
they had become acquainted with Gertrude ; and 
having one daughter, about whom they seemed 
anxious, Mr. Reed had sometimes expressed a 
bantering wish that Lady Luxmore would sell 
Miss Aubrey to them — a compliment that removed 
all fear in becoming their guest. 

The style of Mr. and Mrs. Reed's house, and 
every tiding about it^ indicated extreme opulence ; 
but in themselves there was soon evident the 
want of ability to fill their situation : they were 
mice in their immense apartments, and rather oc^ 
cu piers than possessors of their domain. ' We 
live in these three rooms ;' — * I seldom get round 
the ground,' were expressions that confirmed 
these ideas ; but this contraction of scene di^ not 
in any way affect Uheir hospitality: nothing coul4 
be. more liberal. The reception Gertrude experi- 
enpcd» was what tlie world calls, to its own dis- 

grace, 
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f^ncej Jlattering ; but what siie felt as enamr&ging. 
She had been tauglit, or at least she bad learnt, 
that the less we feel flattered, tbe safer we are 
from delusioD, and that it is a pleasanler and a 
more refined consciousness that makes us bow 
the head under a sense of unnferited kindness. 
' There was k fidgetty uMUiness aboiil Mis. 
Reed that Gertrude could not comprehend ; bat in 
her well-bred attentions to her guests on parting fer 
tbe night, it explained itself by her coming to Ger« 
trude*s dressing-room, and professing that she 
wanted a little private chat with her. * I have 
been silting on thorns idl the evening,' said she^ 
* for fear Reed should say any thing to Mrs. LeSaga 
about my daughter : the old lady is a very good 
creature as ever lived ; but old people are apt to 
have prejudices, and are generally a little severe ; 
and Reed and I had agreed wlien we knew my 
aunt would bring you, tliat we would interest you 
libout Barbara ; you do not know how you havtt 
obliged us by coming to us ; and it is just at a 
lucky time, for Lady Altitude is coming down t9 
her house but a few miles off, and will bring Bar- 
bara with her ; and as we really cannot think of hcf 
going to school any longer, it is delightful to have 
you her^ for a little model for her at first setting 
off, and I dare say we shall get on very well after- 
wards; for shte is a very good-hcartcd girl, and 
iTie rmist leam of you, who are, I understand, s<^ 

Vrty correct tti what you do/ * I fear ma^am/ 

interrupted Gertrude, ' you have entertainefd a very 

mistaken idea.' * O I no; my dear Miss An* 

brejs 
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brey, I have not : do not be afraid of my being 
too civil ; I mean just what I say : I understand, 
to put your merit at the lowest, that you are very 
good*, and have conducted yourself uncommonly 
well under very disagreeable circumstances/ 

* It is probably,' replied Gertrude, with her in* 
rariable honesty, ' to those circum^jtanccs that I 
am indebted for any of the merit you are so good 
as to ascribe to me. 1 dare say, had I been brought 
up like other young women, I should have been 
exactly like any one of them ; and you are much 
mistaken if you think I look on my singularities as' 
advantages : I am sure they are no cotifforts ; and 
I hope you will not discourage me in trymg to get 
rid of them as fast as I can, 1 look for great 
advantage from your kindness' in admitting me; 
tor I am sadly ignorant in many things that are 
very necessary/ 

* You arc very polite. But we must come t9 
business : you know, my dear young friend, Mr. 
Keed and I have but one daughter, and she must 
have an immense fortune : all this place, our other 
seat in Devonshire, our beautiful house in tou-n, 
a great deal of West-India property, and I know 
not tt hat in the Amds, must be her*s ; ibr Reed 
and I hate not the means to spend half our in- 
come. He is a sensible worthy creature, and 
Trves in his Kbrary and in his farm ; and really I 
haver observed, that, unless people will be down^ 
ifigbt fooh, or have some veiy expensive and, I 
think,' very troublesome tastes, they cannot spend 
beyond a certain tnceme ; w« can neither eat mow 

nor 
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nor wear more clothes, nor inhabit oiore hoases 
than are convenient ; and .when we have done all 
tliat can be done, and, I hope, not oegfected the 
good of those around us, still we have an enormous 
surplus. On this consideration, Reed and I 
thought it right to give Barbara every advantage ; 
and we kept lier at home under the best teaclicrs 
we could procure, till we fouud, what I am told 
often occurs, that the mixt character of parent 
and governor docs not do well together. Reed 
tried, as he is a most excellent classical scholar, 
to give lier a knowledge of those things which one 
hardly can get any one to teach well ; but we sooa 
found our Iqvc for her diminished our authority ; 
at first, when quite a child, she teazed us out of 
an acquiescence in her negligence ; and, in short, 
when she grew older, we thought it best to send 
her away from us. You may judge what pain it. 
gave us to do this ; but we had tiien no power 
over her : . and it was necessary. We were well 
recommended to one of the highest of those select 
institutions, where, I mijst say, I tiiink all Uic ad- 
vantages of a home and a school are combined. 
I cannot tell you what has been done for Barbara ; 
you will call me a paitial mother, but still I must 
say, I never saw. a girl more elegant in her extf rual 
manners,, nor can I find any one her superior in. 
the best accomplishments. Her father is a sen- 
sible man, and I &ni not a violent fashionist ; w^ 
both, however, wish, naturally, an only daughter so 
circumstanced, to be on a level in education w ith 
others ; and what she does, . she jnav ajs well do 

w ell ; 
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\ve)l; therefore it is a gratification to us to sqe 
lier walk, and dance, and dress like a gentlewoman; 
and it is agreeable, as well as elegant, to have her 
able to play and sing at sight with correctness and 
taste ; she draws any object before her ; she 
sketches from nature, and this facility makes our- 
tours and excursions of, as I may say, continued 
interest; she reads aloud with propriety and feel- 
ing ; she is never at a loss in conversation, nor 
docs she make those blunders wliich betray want 
of attention or an imperfect information : she 
speaks French and Italian as well as most English 
girls, and writes them, her father says, with ele- 
gance: she has a knowledge of plants, shellsj 
uunerals, and of most things that come under com- 
mon observation; in modern and ancient history, 
she is well instructed : she writes a fine free hand, 
has a very sufiicient knowledge of accounts ; and 
so, perfect has been tlie attention bestowed on her 
by her kind friends, that she can use a needle with 
peculiar nicety and exactness. Her disposition is 
good : she has unbounded benevolence, a high 
sense of honor, and a great deal of religious prin- 
ciple; and yet. Miss Aubrey, this girl makes me 
miserable, and will, I sometimes think, break my 
heart.' 

Gertrude stared; and ]\frs. Reed paused. *True, 
I assure you,' continued Mrs. Reed, with trembling 
lips and departing color, * she has no sense of 
duty to us as her parents ; though I protest, in 
uur care for her, we have never thoimljt of our- 
pelves ; we have made her being happy w here we 

VOL. IV. K placed 
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l)lacecl her, as essential as her being improved ; we 
have even congratulated ourselves on seeing her 
impatient to quit us and return to our place of 
education, when her time of being at home drew 
near its end; vet for all this, Barbara seems to owe 
us no thanks; siie takes it all as matter of course, 
and receives every indulgence as her right. No 
one suspects this, nor would I have it known; she 
passes, as she deserves to pass, for a thoroughly 
amiable girl ; and if you could, by any means, put 
us in a way to correct this fault, you know not 
how much Reed and I should be obliged to you.' 

Most happily for Gertrude, who could not 
speak, and scarcely could breathe, Mrs. Reed 
could not venture to remain longer with her with- 
out being missed. What she had said had already 
filled the mind of her hearer, and called out again 
that sentiment of wonder she had so often telt, 
that those who had the blessing of parents, and of 
kind and good parents, should, in any way ofde- 

inoc, slight the falessinj];. * How coarse, how 

V ;i!;j;ar,' thouglit she, * with all the elegance Mrs. 
Reed describes as belonging to her, must this 
daughter be! — ingratitude, how degrading! — pre- 
s imhig insolence, — what a trite species of bard* 
fronted folly ! At least, our faults ought to be ele- 
gant, if we have Been elegantly educated — but 
\Ahat fault is elegrint? what can dcst^rve that epi- 
tfifjt but rectitude and moderation ?' 

The next morning after breakfast, Mr. Reed 
invited Gertride into liis library, and had great 
pleasure in siiewing her its valuable contents : he 

seeirieiL. 
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seemed gratified by the interest she took in whai 
he recommended to her notice, and spoke sensibly 
on the inexhaustible sources of delight that might 
be enjoyed by a mind to which nothing was a 
dead letter: but this agreeable conversation was 
soon warped to the subject on which Mrs. Reed 
had spoken the preceding evening ; and he entered 
on it with a sighing regret, that liis daughter 
would, perhaps, never feel the care with which he 
had made this collection proper for her inheri- 
tance, and for any gentleman who might marry 
her,-^* Sit down, my dear young lady,' said he, 
* if Mrs. Reed can spare me the enjoyment of 
your company for half an hour. Let me open my 
heart to you on the subject of Barbara. She says^ 
she has begun it. I ought to be ashamed, I know,* 
to say it to you, but tliat girl, though we have 
every reason to be proud of her, costs me many 
tears. She has no heart for her parents: — I 
must not say no dutj/y it is an obsolete word. — • 
And see, Miss Aubrey, my folly; I nurse my mi- 
sery: see, here's the book I read; 'tis the mirror 
of my suffering ; and I delight in seeing how faith- 
fully it reflects it. Tis our great poet's Lear: — ^ 
ha ! sec the volume opens at 

* Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not a9 this ipoulh should tear ;his Land 
For lilting food to it V 

See here too, my condemnation : 

* O ! I have taVn 
Too little care of this V 

I will not wish — God forbid I should ever be 
driven to wish 

N 2 • tluft 
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* that she may feel. 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a tjiankless child/ 

No, no; may she be happy! for, except to u5/ 
she is a good girl : though — but perhaps it is my 
natural impatience ; for we have all our faults — I 
could sometimes, uhcn she is at home with us, say 

* I pray thee, daujihter, do not make me mad, 
I will not trouble ihcc, my child/ 

Cut I ought rather to say, 

* Let shame come when h will, 1 do not call it. 
^Icnd when thou canst : be better at thy leisure; 
I can be patient. 

Not being the worst, stands in some rank of praise/ 

And when I am angry with myself for my weak- 
ness, O ! s6c l)Ow that divine genius has antici- 
pated almost my very words: 

' You heavens give me that patience w],ich 1 need; 
You see me here, ye gods, a poor * weak* man, 
Fuller of jjrief than ag^o, wretched in both : 
If it be you that stir my daughter's iieart 
Against her father, fool me net so much 
To bear it tamely: touch mc with noble ani^er, 
O let not women's weapons, water-drops, 
t^^tain my man's cheeks!' 

f5ut I will not distress you, my dear j^oung lady; 
do not cry so ; I am not used to see this ; I did 
not know tliat a young woman could now cry at anv 
thing hut fiction; ancf, God knows, this is none. 
O ! i\liss Aubrey, give my Barbara a portion of 
your heart; but yet she too, perhaps, could feel 
for a stranger: tell me, how did you feel towards 
your parents? perhaps I have got wrong notions: 

\vp 
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we ought to make allowances for change of man- 
ners.* 

* I scarcely remember my father or mother/ 
replied Gertrude, the tears gushing out more vio- 
lently ; * ancl what I feel in being deprived of thcni, 
O! no one can tell! But, my dear sir, do not 
afflict yourself; I hope you consider this matter 
too deeply; there may be some error in Miss 
Reed's education : there may have been some de- 
ficiency in those who have the cave of her. Pro- 
bably in their anxiety to make her happy, Jlliey 
have forgotten that she is to look to her home as 
the scat of her own happiness, and that it must 
be founded in the performance of a duty they can 
only inculcate; — they cannot enforce it.' 

* No, no ; I can prove to you the care taken of 
her, even in this point. See, here is an answer I 
received, only last week, to the letter I wrote to 
the excellent woman who has had the care of her. 
I confess, though Barbara's behavior in her last 
vacation was intolerable, I had not, though I had 
resolved to do it, the courage to describe it, till 
she was so near her return to us, as to make me 
dread the repetition of what I had endured : 

' She has tied 
Sharp-tooth'J unkiiuJness as a vulture here.' 

Jlcad the letter to yourself, I cannot read it to you/ 

* My dear sir, 

* The communication made bv vour 
letter, has equally grieved and astonished me ; and 
roost deeply do I regret* that it was not made be- 
fore. 
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fore. You may be assured every thing ia my 
power shall be done to correct the evil you so 
deeply and so justly feel; and what cannot be ac-^ 
complished in the short time now before me, shall 
be the object of my first care, if you allow Wisi 
Jleed to return to me. 

' It is one of the many grievous additions to tijc 
solicitudes of my situation, that parents give those 
jto whom they commit their children, not only an 
imperfect, but an incorrect idea of their dispo- 
sitions. In nine instances out of ten, I am told 
\)y fathers a^ud mothers, that their children have 
a distinguibhed superiority in talent or moral qua- 
lities, while in the detail of this aggregate, they let 
out what shews that, if all which i3 said had been 
true, the child would never have been removed 
from under the caro of her parents: or else, a list 
of faults and deficiencies is made out, which is 
summed up at last into a contradictory and equi- 
vocating eulogium. All that I can do in these 
cases, is to give no heed to the report, but to hold 
my mind disposed to judge for itself. Now you 
will recollect, that not one word w^s ever tolt| 
me of Miss Reed's want of natural affection tOr 
wards you or Mrs. Reed : I was, on the contrary, 
told she was all the fondcs^ parents cquld wish ; 
and the only two circuu^stanpes that I can re? 
collect as militating against this opinion, ba^'e 
been the style of her letters, and your own, per- 
t^aps a little flattering, assurances that Miss Reed 
wa^ as happy to rf:turn ^o me as to return home. 
It must &lwuj9 pleasp uie \9 I^uow^ Uia( I 9aa ' 

atone 
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atone to young people for tlie pain they ought to 
feel, and we might say, if the world did not cor- 
rect us, must feel in quitting parents ; but I do not 

» 

like this perfect apathy : 1 would rather have to 
console than to admonish; and as I ani but the 
deputy of those who entrust me, 1 should feel as 
if I had warped the allegiance they owe to others, 
if it ever occurred that I stood on a level with 
them in the love of their children. 

* With regard to the style in which young peo*- 
pie now address their parents^ I confess it gives 
me some trouble and more uneasiness ; but I re- 
gard it as a mode which some accident will alter, 
and for the better. We have seen it the fashion 
for parents and children to denominate each other 
as if perfect strangers ; and I have, in the be- 
ginning of this practice, been at a loss to discover 
in what relation mother and son have stood to 
each other. I had a daughter from a house where 
I found the master of it called by his wife, Joe, 
while her daughters were Miss Laura, Miss 
Louisa, and Miss Anne. But all this is the froth 
of folly, which the next caprice of one of its vo- 
taries will disperse. You will not doubt tlmt I, 
in every way, discourage every departure from 
respect, even in expressions; I constantly alter the 
familiarity of address in the young people's letters 
into fitter language; and I remember, in speaking 
on tlie subject to Miss Reed, she has alwdys re- 
plied to me, that she thought it * the polite style/ 
{Seeing it now as connected with sentiment, you 
may be satisfied I shall be i^tiU more vigilant. 
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' Allow me to depart a little beyond the limits 
of my province, and to say, as you will now have 
Miss Reed with you for some time, even if on 
serious consideration vou continue her with me, 
that, unth the [)reparation I shall give her minJ 
before she sees you, much is in your and Mrs. 
Reeds power. It i3 in vain, I must confess, 
that I shall urj^e on her recollection the rights of 
her parents, if they will not insist on them. Per- 
haps, as she has been allowed so long to deviate 
from the path she ought to have pursued, it may 
require a little painful severity to bring her back; 
there is qU that difference l)ctwecn regular and ir- 
regular disciplme that there is to be found in tlie 
management of a horse : he must pursue the road 
his rider chuses: if well ridden, a gentle coercion, 
never injurious to him, will keep him tliere; if 
his rider is no equestrian, many a sti'uggle naay 
be necessary to eftcct the purpose.' 

* Comfort yourself, my dear sir,' said Gertrude, 
w hqn she returned this letter to Mr. Reed, * that 
the medicine on which you depend for Miss 
Reed's cure, is now only administering, I sin- 
cerely hope you will find her improved ; and in 
any way in which you can direct my services, if 
you will excuse me from presuming to advise, 
where perhaps I myself might want advice, 1 shall 
\>e most happy to conduce to your comfort. 
Under circumstances, which, perhaps, would a 
little embarrass ine, you and Mrs. Reed will, I 
l^oiie^ encourage Qic/ 
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The anxious parents were to meet their anxiety 
four miles from their house ; and that they might 
be better able to judge of her amendment, it was 
agreed that their guests should await their return. 
Mre. and Miss Le Sage were fully privy to the 
plan ; but sti'ange to say, neither the father or 
motlicT could speak of it to them ; and Gertrude, 
comparatively a stranger to all, carried messages 
between them ! 

So was the matter arranged ; and the next morn- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Reed went, suificiently heavy- 
hearted, to meet their daugliter. * I coniess,' said 
Mrs. Le Sage to Gertrude, when they were gone, 
' I shall have some hope if any one can convince 
my nephew, that be and his wife are almost as 
much to blame as this girl. Before the teachers 
of young people undertake the sons and daughters; 
they should discipline the parents. I do not 
mean that any faults, and still less could I endure 
to judge so of the faults of extreme indulgence, in 
parents, should exonerate a child from an atom of 
duty and respect. But, to the disgrace of human 
nature, I must say what my experience justifies, 
that they are the strict, nay often the severe, 
amonjjst parents, who have, not only the most of 
their children's obedience and dutiful observance, 
but of their love ; and if, as they grow up, the 
rigor of discipline gives place to. confidence, — it^ 
when children are no longer children, they are 
treated as having attained the qualities that make 
Other members of society, I tl)ink I may say there 
is 3eldoi9 luucl^ to be endured oa one side, or cor- 
rected 
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reeled on the other. I love my nephew and his 
wife as my own children; but I see their error with 
regard to their daughter, and I deplore it ; it does 
not render her less culpable, or them less pitiable ; 
but whoever is to assist in rectifying it, ought to be 
previously informed. In the firet place, there is 
a jealousy between Mr. and Mrs. Reed ; and when 
Barbara is at home, she sees herself bid for. Her 
father asks her to go fishing or riding witli him; 
her mother at the same time gives her an option of 
a morning visit. When her father wants her to 
read to him, her mother wants her to put her ui 
t!ie way in some fancy work. If Barbara does not 
chusc, and it is not often tliat she does chuse, to be 
ready when tliey are going out, they will wait; and 
I have known tliem detained in this way^ till they 
have been driven to give up a dinner-engagement. 
When a child, the slight punishments inflicted on 
her, never bore any relation or proportion to the 
offence punished; and she has heard and seen me 
reproved when she has been left to my care, for 
confining her to her room and her needle, to punish 
^ome negligence in her dress. I have some respect 
for tlie vulgar adage, ^ Cleanliness is next to godli* 
ness.' Purity should pervade every part of the ch%. 
racter; and its opposite should be fought and con- 
quered in whatever quarter it rears its standard. I 
therefore have been an advocate for a dirty frock i|S 
^piuiibhmeut of some olfciKcs; and I never could 
sec the connection, or the probable good effect qf 
giving Ijarbara the indulgence of learning the Mwn* 
iug hymn fn the Paradise I^st^ (o cure her of 

negligent 
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negligent habits. But I am an old woman, conse- 
quently have no authority. My nephew says truly, 
* None but parents can know' — and his wife has a 
more homely retort ready for my daughter — so we 
are silent. — Barbara has been always too mucli ' 
consulted : she had taken it into her head once, that 
she could not ride three in the chariot, or on the 
hack seat of any more roomy carriage, and I have 
known her father, for peace-sake, yield his place to 
bcr, and either stay at home, or encounter a heavy 
rain on horseback, or in an open carriage, pretend- 
ing — so unwilling are we to confess the truth eveu 
to ourselves ! that he preferred what l)C did. At 
one time, she chose to decide that her being at ta- 
ble when diiiuer began, was unnecessary — she ate 
ooly of the second course, and witli the second 
course she entered ; and my good relations were 
disposed to endure this, and very angry with me 
when I advised checking- the folly by making her, 
foy once, lose her dinner. Finding her power in- 
creased by exercise, she soon made her choice in 
cveay thing diametrically opposite to that of her 
parents. If she rode on horseback with her fa« 
thcr, she would walk her horse at a rate that would 
have -protracted their airing till midnight; and ia 
. short, matters were at one time growing so bad, 
that I was asked, as you are, to take the conduct of 
her, and to bring her into a little disci[)line. She 
has really w4iat is called a good heart ; that is \q 
say, there is good at bottom when you can get at 
it ; but it is a long way to it, I confess. I had 4 
great. d€4l of trouble, in the outset, from the inter- 
ference 
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^crence of the parents, who uniformly took her part 
i^jainst themselves, and allowed her at table to 
help herself to what she liked best, and to assume 
a controling power in every thing ; but I weathered 
all this, and by dealing firmly and candidly with 
the girl, I brought her to reason — the chief engine 
of government I used was a pen. I framed a little 
catechism, to which I made her answer every 
rJght; and I wrote daily, and in her sight, a journal 
of her conduct : I made her father praise or blame 
her, as she merited : she began to feel the sweet sa- 
tisfaction of an approving conscience; and having 
prevailed on Mrs. Reed to pursue my plan, when 
1 was called away from them, I had great hopes of 
a reform ; but on my return 1 found they bad hot 
persisted a week in that which they at first thought 
almost mai»ic in its effects : and the house would 
scarcely have been tolerable, had not a place of 
education been found for her, three years aao. 

* The evil is in itself, and in its concomitant cir- 
cumstances,' continued Mrs. Lc Sage, * very serious ; 
but far more in those which may follow it. I make 
no scruple of asserting that one of the many causes 
contributing to the prevailing disease of a disor- 
dered mind is the want of early discipline. Young 
people now arc so indulged and so wayward, tiiat 
the world will not satisfy them — poetry, fiction, 
and the tension of their minds set tfie intellect to 
tof) fine an ed^e— the imagination, that main-sail 
of an uni><illasievl vessel, has acquired a destructive 
precloijiini.ncc — half its food is poison. And where 
this is not'tlic er.or, the extreme inanity in which 

young 
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young people are allowed to pass their time of re- 
laxation, does the mischief. In the case of Bar^ 
bara, I know she never returns to discipline without 
a letter of justification for not having done any part 

of what was expected of her. The smallest 

reverse that these seekers of indulgence meet 
with, on entering the world, destroys them — many 
are the instances of death in young people, by 
chagrin, attending a disappointment in tlie wealth 
of a father — and many, many of the hosts now fill- 
inij, or waiting to fill, houses of private reception 
tor the insane, would never have needed them, had 
they been in time taught to submit. One proof of 
this is the rarity of insanity amongst quake rs — the 
ipore they relax, the less will grow this distinction, 
but, at present, pure insanity is not common among 
them. See what is the conduct of a family of 
well-educated qutikers. I have heard a father say 
to a son, at what is called man's estate, * David, 
what time must thee set otFfor town to-morrow ?* — 
* At six, father : would thee wish me to go sooner ? 
— if tliee do, I will.'—* To please my father' is 
the motive I have heard allcdged by many quaker- 
girls in doing what they thought he would approve, 
and one child can deter another from doing 'hat 
would be very pleasant, by saying, * Do not thee 
think thy father or thy mother will be displeased:' 
— IVey certainly do bring up their children in a 
way that is worthy of imitation ; and the early age 
at w hich they instil principles, is much in favor of 
their being retained. In short, my dear Miss 
Aubrey, tberie are few amongst us who were not 

creat^^ol 
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created to obey our fellow-creatures in some way or 
otlier, and we must all obey one Master— women 
have a more especial call to obedience; and I know 

if 

no exemption, even for Barbara Reed ♦.' 

■• • 

* Wc arc sometimes inclined to believe, that young per- 
sons fear disgracing their rank, by shewing n-bpect to their 
parents. For the information of this Urzd^ timidity^ we beg 
to assure young ladies and gentlemen, thai they may obey 
the command of their Maker, and yet be fashionable ; for 
ve have heard a young man, of the most elegant person and 
manners, the nephew of a duke, and now the husband of a 
dukc*s daughter, and with a genealogy that few of our rea* 
dcrs could pretend to match, reply to his father, when he 
said, 'Act lor yourself, I do not wibh to treat you like a 
child ;* — ' 1 always %vii>h, Sir, to consider myself as a' 
child, where you are concerned.' — Being asked,* When shall 
I see you again ?' he answered, * When you comraund mc. 
Sir.' And v.e really did overhear a young woman of for» 
tune, anJ now ihe wife of a gentleman of vtry large landed 
properly, say to her parent, when thanked for some atten- 
tion, * Can I do too much for so good a mother f*—-* Very 
probably,' replies Mrs. Augustus, or Miss Augusta Urchin» 
* but then tltcif had such parents as one ought to have. I 
dare say they had made them indepentlent.'— * Nonsense ! 
they were not independent — and tell us, ye pert friends, is 
there an)- qualifying clause in the commandment ?— ^Arc wc 
told to honor our father and mother ifuc like them, fie* 
ficve us, if the young will not correct themselves, the rod of 
parental power will soon be felt heavier than is expected : 
parents arc beginning to open their eyts — and we certainly 
will help theiij, out of the siuccresi regard for the rising ge- 
neration. 
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The gentk^B^rhera. The totMC partfitt Ymaigiptitif Kindreds 
virtues. Portraits of a family, Lftbor in tain. 4u aufrssard^ 
attempt,' Wekomt home again. 

The family returned. Miss Rieed and Gjbrtnide 
were introduced to each other, apd it coujd.not.but* 
be confessed that Mrs. Reed's eu)ogiurri on he* 
daughter was, as far as time perqnitted the disclo-'. 
sure, justifieii — but the parents wore care on their 
brow ; and Mrs. Reed s incessant and assiduous' 
endeavors to stroke her daughter into a creditably 
deportment, shewed that something was wanting.' ' 
* r am desperate,' said Mr. Reed, at the first' 
opportunity of speaking alone to Gertrude. * Ail* 
that has been said or done, has had no effect. F 
saw in Barbara no expression of joy at meeting us/ 
but much of regret at quitting Lady Altitude and* 
her daughter : she was surprised we had come for 
her with only a pair of horses. * Lady Altitude 
never stinted without four.' I ventured to remind' 
her that half our way was over the bowling-road of" 
our own park ; but this seemed to carry no apology, 
TKe time of year being not very friendly to travel- 
ling in the open air, and her mother ,baving been 
lately an invalid, we had th^-j carriage close: she 
desired it migjit be thrown open directly, or she 
must ride on the outride ;/ Lady Altitude's had 

been 
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been open all the way from to;vn, and every body 
opened their carriage now, even at Christmas . It 
was not decent to contest the matter publicly, so 
we acquiesced : but 1 believe we were wrong/ 

Gertrude could scarcely command Iier feelings: 
* Hen-pecked' she knew to be a periphrasis for 
^vife-governcd ; but * chick-pecked' she had never 
heai'd — it would now be very handy if brought into 
use. * Why,' thought she, as Mr. Reed proceed- 
ed, almost in tears, to bewail his misery, and almost 
to wish he had no daughter — he was wrong here ; 
he should have wished for a dozen — * why,' thought 
Gertrude, * did you not turn this graceless wretch 
into the road, and make her march before you all 
tiie way home ?' 

Nothing could exceed the politeness and cor^ 
>diality of Miss Reed's deportment to her new ac- 
quaintance. Had Gertrude not been previously 
admitted to confidence, she could not have inferred 
any tiling at all of kin to hard- hearted ness, from 
what she experienced ; but certainly siie was less 
solicitous to please her parents than their visitors. 
Had tliey been from home, Gertrude must have 
thought her more than commonly endowed with 
the gentle graces of her sex ; and whatever was 
agreeable in itself came so recommended by the 
^^ance of her manners and the beauty of her 
person, that the touchstone 6f Mr. or Mrs. Reed's 
presence ^«s .necessary to make Gertrude credit 
what she could not but wish existed not. So little 
did this lovely girl 3cem conscioiis of her fault, or 
attentive to the visible dejection of her father and 

the 
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^e restless anxiety of her mother, that she censured 
almost her own identical fault in s(>eaking of others. 
Yet even smartin^T as were these wretched 
parents, under what may be termed the //^A^/;;;^7wVj/ 
of their only child, it was evident that they wished 
to disguise it. Every attempt that Mrs. or Miss 
Le Sage made to hint, in the most distant way, the 
beauty of filial obedience, or to recommend the re- 
gards of good breeding between relations, ihey 
crushed by almost thanking God that their Barbara 
needed no such teaching. IMiss Le Sage had been 
a ffueet in a house where a ludicrous scene occur- 
red, in consequence of the importance allowed to 
the children, of the fanjily. She began, sayings 
* We had a dinner-party one day, and just as we 
were sitting down to table, Mrs. Lackwit apo- 
logised for the indecorum she had been guilty 
of in promising her little boy the pleasure of dining 
with us : it was not,' as she said, * a cui>tomary 
imdulgence in her family, but John-rrancis had 
begcred so hard, that she could not reiiisc liim : it 
was not for the sake of the dinner: her children 
weref, thank God, oo well brought up to think 
much about eating ; but it was merely for the plea- 
sure of sitting at table with us — for, perhaps, he 
would not eat two moutl;fulls — poor dear little 
heart !' 

* I have no patience,' said Mr. Reed,/ with 
people w ho plague one with their children at table. 
We never allowed our Barbara to dine with us till 
she was — I don't know how old-^but she always 
behaved well — and well, I trust, she always will be- 
YOL.' IV. o have 
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j^ave— she does not want for good sense, and I art 
sure she shall never want encouragement.' 

Mr*. Reed asked for a little more of the dinner- 
party. MiaS Le Sa};c resumed. 

" You do not know, my dear madam," said 
Mrs. Lackwit to an old lady quite d»af, and who 
could only nod and bow in reply ; " you do not 
know how very sensible John-Francis grows; he 
would astonish you, and he is always talking of 
you." 

* That's the way with all silly mothers,' said 
Mrs. Reed: * always pufling off their children. Now 
I, when Barbara — ' 

* Come, do not let us talk of Barbara now,' said 
Mr. Reed, ' I want a little more of ilaster Jcrfm- 
Francis.' 

^ Well,' proceeded Miss Le Sage, * Master 
John-Francis was seated next to the old lady; and 
then n:iaTna began: " What will John- Francis's 
dear little heart like to have of all these nice tilings? 
— now look round, quite sharp, while I am busy.** 

' What tolly !' said Mrs. Reed, ' to give cliildren 
their choice! how can they know what is fit for 
them to eat ? When my Barbara was a child — ' 

* Nay,' said Mr. Reed, * let us hear Master's 
choice. What did he take ?' 

* He chose,' said Miss Le Sage, ^ soal, which 
his father was carving ; but mama, as if fearing 
papa might not be as yielding as she was, per- 
suaded him to be content with some of * the nice 
thin rich pan of the pre.ty pink salmon/ to which 
she v;cs helping her guests.' 
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V The worst fish in the world for children,' said 
Mr. Reed — ' our little girl — ' 

* Nay, nay; you will not let ;??€ talk of BarbartJ^ 
said Mrs. Reed-r-* so pray do not you. 60 ori^ 
dear cousin— did Master take the pink fish?' 

^ No, he was constant.*' * Ah! ah! John-Fran- 
cis,' says mama, * let you alone, you always know 
what's nice.' * Just what I wanted,' whispering 
to the gentleman next her; ' he would have changed 
his mind if I had not oftbred liim the salmon. I 
did it only to make him take the soal. Do, Mr. 
Lackv^it, help poor dear John-Francis t^ a littl^ 
bit of that nice white boiled soal — not the fried 
—the boiled is more relishin*y, darlini^-^ifs uood. 
good. I am ashamed. Sir Tliomas, to keep you 
waiting while he is helped — but 'tis but a child. '—r 
Sir Thomas bowed ; and Mr. Lackwit in silence 
obeyed his wife. 

* Polite !' said Mr. Reed, * Barbara, what would 
^ou have said. to being helped before strangei's ?' 

* In the second course,' pursued Miss Le Sage, 
* there were ducks ; and the yoiing gentleman hav- 
ing, as his mother said, saved a corner, after eating 
of half a dozen tilings, for the merry -thought of a 
duck, which was his delight^ lie was very impatient 
for the dissection. Sir I'homas offered his ser- 
vices, but nobody but mama must cut it ; and as 
slie was not at leisure, and wished obviously to 
keep the ducks whole, till it was fit they should be 
cut, it was a difficult matter to accomplish her pur- 
posCi and keep her son quiet. Mr. Lackuit now 
interfering, declared that the duck sliouki not be 

o 2 cut 
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cut to please the boy, and this exciting his hunger 
still more, tiie mother was obliged to intreat some 
6lie to take a bit of duck, that John- Francis niight 
be served ; but every one proving obdurate, she 
could only send away lier own plate and eat duck; 
yet this did not quite answer the purpose, for the 
young man had been used to scrape the dish — the 
rest of the duck was therefore removed to another, 
and he w as indulged in the gravy.' 

^ Happy there were no more children !' said 
Mrs. Reed. * I do think it is a shocking thing if 
people cannot keep one child under good control- 
there might be some excuse?, if there were half a 
dozen.' 

' O ! but there were more of the race,' said Miss 
Le Sage; ^ with the dessert, came ]\Iiss Lackwit, 
a year older than her brother, but in complete good 
order, for I never saw a cliihl so subdued. She 
took her station by her father, in silence and suffer- 
ing, declined every thing offered her, because she 
was afraid to put out her hand — and drank — O how 
1 pitied the little creature ! — the health of every 
individual round the table. Mama then, against 
the uiclination of the father, bid her sing, and 
prompting her with every line, and making her go 
over every stanza twice, that she might have it more 
l)crfect, she got throifgh, in one continued shake, 
and with not a note in tune, * Crazy Jane,' w^hilc 
I sat almost as crazy as Jane herself, with anger and 
impatience. Next came in a lovely fat girl, not 
four years old, ' the father's pet' — she kneeling 

ou 
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on bis knee?, and putting up hqr little hands, was 
made to exhibit in a repetition of the Lord's 
prayer; and somehow or other I was beginning to 
feel very uncomfortable, when a baby was pro- 
duced, who having been doposited by its nurse, in 
rotation with all of us, at last reached its mother, 
and gave some indications of hunger or thirst which 
* wie ladies' retired to satify.' 

Miss Le Sage, at the end of her recital, would, 
from what she hud witnessed in this family, have* 
reasoned on the probable fate of the children in 
it : but she soon found her relations were in a^ro- 
nies, lest Miss llced should suspect herself glanced 
at. They therefore anticipated, in their own way, 
the evil consequences of such bad management, 
and again thanked God that, by having avoided 
any resemblance to such folly, they felt perfectly 
secure from similar punishment. The whole con- 
versation on their part therefore, ended in a com- 
pliment to their daughter; and if they had possess- 
ed influence enough to produce any effect in her 
mind, her feeling must have been the most perfect 
encouragement to behave ill. 

Gertrude passed an hour that evening with Mrs. 
and Miss Le Sage, and remarked, with hope, that it 
was not impossible to recall Miss Reed to a sense. 
of duty; her foundation was the various indications 
she gave of feeling and good dispositions. * Slie 
is pitiful, she is courteous,' said Miss Le Sage, * I 
grant it ; but whether she be reclaimahle, is another 
-question, and admits of as much doubt as I feel 

when 
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ivbcn I ask myself whether iier parents arc capa- 
ble of takin:: care of their own interests in the bu- 
sinjes?, were they put in the way to do it. Some- 
thinjT miiiit be flone, if i:ot for their sake, for the 
girfs: a hard heart in any one at fifteen, must be- 
come something dreadtul at fiitv.' 

* There are, in my opinion/ said Mrs. Le Sage, 
^ a sit of feinale virtues that are strongly- linked, 
and which can never be practiaed in any degi*eeof 
perfection but when they exist together. They 
are all, I am convinced, but modifications of the 
same feeling. Piety towards God, is lovalty to 
qar sovereign, obedience to parents, submission to 
a husband, and in the state previous to tliat of 
marriage, fidelity to the man of our thoicc. In 
all of these duties IJiave been practiced ; and how- 
ever iih perfectly I have perlbrmed them, I would 
not, for any gratification, give up the dignified 
pleasure they have produced me. In choral ser- 
vice when I liear 






— the pcalini; orpin blow 

To llio full-toiccil clioir beiuw 
I:i srr\icc liiL,h :inJ aiilhcm clear/ 

J am borne in imagination to Heaven ; and when 
1 iiave attended our blameless, our holy-minded 
monarch, at any public spectacle, and above all, 
when I lia\ e seen Idni at early [)rayers in Windsor 
castle, my lieart has, in the first instance, over- 
flowed with a sentiment of undcscribable attach- 
ment, and in the luit, my prayers have, I hope^ 

ascendofd. 
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usceoded with his for blessings on his people, in 
humble intreaty that so great an example of those 
virtups to which the kingdom of Heaven is pro- 
mised, may not be withdrawn till I am laid in my 
grave. Now, what of these consolations which 
I, at threescore, experience, can Barbara Reed 
hope for, if one of ti:e most important of these 
features be wanting to licr mind at the time when 
her mind is, as I may say, framing its countenance? 
We ought all to grow better as we grow older; but 
groxiing better implies a positive degree of good 
previously subsisting ; aad if the time of amelio- 
ration is to be spent in bringing ourselves up from 
an abyss of error to the lowest degree of right, life 
will be too short for any visible progress in our 
task; and we may be called to the throne of final 
judgment, before we have besto\yed any thought 
on the requisites for being acquitted there.' 

* Another consideration,' said Miss Le Sage, 
' makes me anxious for Barbara. In her conduct 
towards her parents, she shews that she considers 
them as no protection ; and by this independence 
slie obviously deprives herself of that safeguard 
^yhich should protect her against, not only violence, 
but imposition. The lamb had strayed from the 
ewe, before tlie wolf seized on it: the mother 
would not have gone out of sight of the dogs.' 

* And,' continued Mrs. Le Sage, when she had 
listened to what Gertrude could suggest, * example 
terrifies me more than any of my own theories; 
extreme indulgence dogs so fatten* if it does not 
harden the young hesirt, that it must be the deep- 
est 
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est probinix that reaches its diseased core ; and I 
have on my memory an instance so direful of its 
fatal eficcts, that you cannot wonder if I attend to 
no disparity bct^vccn the situation of ter whose de- 
praved njind iuriiishcs it, and the object of my 
nearer anxiety. I was, in the early pari of njy life, 
inlitnatcly acquainted with a very worthy man \\ho 
was, at the time 1 knew him, snffcrin^ under a 
singular and very severe hardship. He had been 
bred to the bar, and was in the rccei[)t of a consi- 
derable income from his profesioi^. ; liis connec- 
tions were of the first rank, and he was, in every 
way, a gentleman. An oflcr was made hiii: to go 
to the East Indies as a pukrx jiiduie, and beiiiij a 
siniilc man at the time, the ofiVr was eliiii.lc, and 
he accqjted it: he disponed of his chamber?', his 
books, and whatever he possessed of property, and 
was preparing to embark, when a ch«m;;c in the 
administration l)rought forward a candidate for the 
situation, anJ without any atonement to him for his 
disappointment or his loss, he wiis informed that his 
services were not needed: he had then to bcirin the 
world again, and again was getting forward, though 
very slowly, when an opj)ortunity of very fairly 
advancing his fortune I'y marrying the widow of a 
Scotch peer, presented itself: the lady was an esti- 
mable wonian, with a small jointure, but good con- , 
ncctions, and very well disposed, for tlie sake of 
protection, and a comfortable home, to live in tiie 
strictest frugality. They had one daughter; and as 
they were not tiicn young people, they considered 
every renunciation of needless expcnce as doubly 

enioincd 
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enjoined by their anxiety for her. As she grew up, 
talents, of no common description, called for an 
education more than adequate to their fortune: 
they were unwilling that Jeuiinia shoul J be stinted 
in any thinjr which their power could reach, Mere 
the exerliun ever so painful to themselves ; and she 
had tliC best instructors in every branch of polite 
accomplishments. At eleven years old, she was 
'a prodii^y in music, drawing, and languaj;es; and 
at twelve, she had composed a set of lessons for 
which a publisher of music offered a considerable 
sum; but too though itless to know the value to her 
parents of such an assistance in their expences, 
and too perverse to be advised, she contrived to 
send the lessons to the man to whom she had 
shewn them, with a flourishing note requesting his 
accei)tancc of them. I tell you this, only that you 
may jndi»e of the cast of her mind. I shall "not 
follow her through the vagaries of her temper. 
She was still the dcli;.!;ht and the pride of her pa- 
rents; and a large circle of friends, vain of her 
talents, gave her the best introriucti(.in. Slic 
uas drest at a great cxpencc, to he seen with the 
lir'-t people in the first situations ; and it was de- 
ci'leJ to procure for her the i)u3t of maid of ho- 
nor : interest w^as making, w hrn she eloperl, not 
wit!i a iiw soldier, a rouMi sailor, or a man of . 
agcr.iJp'.i-hinents, not even with her drawing 
or her dancing master, but with a low musi* 
^cian; and who, — if such a deed could be hon- 
est :— an honest plain man, soon found that he had 
made a sad bargain. I cannot describe to you the 

situation. 
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situation, the ^rief, the despair of the poor father 
and mother. 1 called by accident and heard tlic 
news. I had a young friend wijh me at the time ; 
and never can I forget the wretched father's looking 
^t hcr^ and saying with a patlios reminding me of 
Lear's 

* Have his daughters brought him to this?* 

I hope she does not learn music' 

* Days and weeks did the wretcb suffer her pa- 
rents to remain ignorant of htr fate; and at last 
she was accidentally discovered by an old servant, 
who, going to visit a friend, saw this once favored 
child, now a lodger in the house, creep down stairs, 
unconscious she was seen, to wash her only change 
of raiment. But even then, she was hardened, 
and no kindness, no promise of forgiveness could 
draw her back. 

'I have no pleasure,' continued Mrs. Ix Sage, 
'* in dttiiiling scenes of disgusting sordiJnes?; but I 
should err in judgment if I did not give you the 
truth: the first time Ludy ******* saw iier daugh- 
ter, was in dirt and rags, the remnants of former 
finely, at the door of a public-house, whej'e, either 
- wMth, or standing near sonjc men of a very low de- 
scription, she was driiikin^ part of a pot of porter. 
Soon after this, she wrote a specious humble letter, 
dcscribinjj the mobt wretched poverty and tiic neai» 
approach of a tiuje when it must be more severely 
fcit. She uas taken home, and kindly treated ; 
but her husband was kept aloof, and this, as soon 
as her danger was over, she resrented, in a way ttiat 
left no place for kindness. 

' Still, 
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^'^till, though her father would not see her, when 
jto insult liim was the purpose of every visit, the 
mother, fearing her sinking to the abyss of infamy, 
attended, to her, in privacy, which he connived 
at ; — but to do her good was as impossible as to 
make her feel. The iather's heiilth now rapidly 
sunk under the severe chastisement; nor was the 
mother's uninjured. ^ dropsy coming on, the 
usual submersion of t breaking heart, he was re- 
nioved a few miles out of London for chanire of 
air, aiul his dauglj^ was informed he was dying, 
and that she might see him. To the messengof: 
who brought the news, she replied by saying, 
literally, that she should certainly ' wear pink for 
mourning for him.' She went to make the visit ; 
and the old man died at the sight of her: the 
mother lived ci^xhteen months in an incessant fever. 
Of the catastrophe of this monster, I cannot in- 
form you ; my last knowledge of her, occurred a 
few years ago, when she came to my house in 
town, begging, on the plea of my having known 
ber father and motlier. "I retorted her plea as a 
reason for dismissing her unrelieved; and if our 
sentiments are to find their foundation in expe- 
rience, you cannot wonder that mine are not in 
livor ot unlimited indulgence in parents towards 
children.' 

T)ic visit to ?Jr. and iNIrs. Reed was protracted 
to the period of a week; and this indulgence, as 
necessary to Gcrtrude\s re-e5tablishment. Lady 
Luxriiore had, not unhandsome! v, concurred. It 
hud ai:brdcd time for obtaining some intimacy 

with. 
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with, and some influence over Miss Reed ; Ind 
Gertrude had proceeded so far as to say, she 
thought her * a little heedless' in her conduct to- 
wards her parents. The hint, as coming from a 
stranger who could not be suspected of interest 
or prejudice, seemed to have weight ; and receiv- 
ing it with great good humor, Barbara imposed on 
her new friend the taskf^f some silent gesture 
of admonition, whenever sSe tript in. her duty. 
Two days past wonderfully well; and Mr. Reed, 
with tears in his eyes, than 4^ Gertrude for the 
miracle she had atchieved in makins; his daughter 
civil to him ; but on the third dav, which was that 
of Mrs. Le Sage's proceeding on her journey, Ger- 
trude saw she had little cause to regret that she 
could not stay Ioniser. In something like an alter- 
cation between father and daughter on a trifling 
question, Gertrude took part with the former, 
when he stopt her» saying, * I really believe Bar- 
bara is right : I beg your pardon, my dear girl : 
^-I confess you know more on tlie subject than I 
do: these young things,' added he, * arc so ex- 
pert ! they have all their knowledge in their me- 
mories: such an advantage! we old fools are quite 
in the back ground.' ' Mr. Sterling,' said Ger- 
trude, ' used to warn me against conceit on this 
point, by saying that our advantage is a deception: 
the knowledge of young persons, he said, is often 
merely the scaffolding to a building — not needed, 
and consequently removed, when the edifice is 

finished.' * 'Tis an ingenious thought,' said 

^!r. Reed ; * but still, if it be a scaiTolding, I 

would 
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would retain it. I have a great respect for ac- 
curacy ; and I am glad Barbara is so accurate : - 
accuracy is a good thing, Barbara : do not be put 
out of conceit with it.' — ' True,' said Mrs, Le 
Sase, smiling, * if it dues not hinder the mind from 
extending itself: if it docs, it is a sadpin-sticking 
quality.' 

* Aye, very well, ray dear good aunt,' said Mr, 
Reed ; ' you and 1 shall not quarrel about pin- 
sticking ; but I shall always be an advocate for 
accuracy.' ' ' , ,. 

* These good cousins of mine,' mid Miss Le. 
Sage, when the party had broken up, ' arc posi- 
tively awed by their own child.' ^ 

^ Society,' said her step-mother, when the si^ 
ation of the family was the topic of conversatTO. 
in the jourqey to town, ' will be a pyramid on its^ 
puint, in a very short time, if this fashion of pi^ 
rental submission prevails ; and I am sorry to see 
and to say, that the mischief will not be confined 
to the higher classes : I have beard my bailifi' and 
my gardener complain, that in their old age, their 
children, who had always had their own way, 
would do nothing for them in return for their cares.' 

* But,' said Miss LeSage, * I am afraid, like my 
•good cousins, they must, in justice, blame them- 
selves. I am sure children brought up in habits 
of olpedience would do better; but if they are not 
taught first to fear God, how can they be expected 
to obey their parents? In Scotland, you remember, 
my dear mother, we used to see fathers going 
regularly to divine worship with fclicir families: the 

young 
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voung people were treated in a way to inspire! 
that mixt sentiment of fear and love, which we 
call awe; and I believe an ungrateful son or daugh- 
ter is not often to be found in Scotland : but if 
the men you speak of, were, — though not perhaps 
in the alehouse, — idling at home when they 
ought to have been at church ; if ihcy were brutal 
to their wives, or in any way departed from their 
duty, whether by violence or negligence, they had 
no right to expect strict performances of that 
which they did not perform themselves; and though 
it does not acquit their children, it divides the 
blame. In our own rank in life, I despair of seebg 
filial piety agpun ; — children njle so entirely, either 
)m their tempers or their supposed consequence, 

^ that they must be fools if they are not tyrants.! 

* , * And I am sorry to say/ said Mrs. Le Sage, 
• that in some instances where the contrary is at- 
tempted, the attempt is so aukwardly made, tliat 
I question whether a silent acquiescence in the 
first conquest, be not better piudence than risk- 
ing a battle. Mrs. Poignant, the other day when 
1 called to take leave, led her daughter, a great 

* girl of fourteen, into the room, with her sfioes hung 
about her neck, which I found was her punish- 
ment for some negli«:jence in her wear of thenf. 
When she was sent away, I asked Mrs. Poignant 
if she did not fear taking off the edge of shame : 
it had not occurred to her recollection : she sent 
for her daughter, told her what I had said, look 
off her symbols of disgrace, kissed her, bade her 
wipe her eyes, aod adyised her to be a good girl.' 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude reached her home in a state of perfect 
recovery ; and her regret at parting from her con- 
voying friends, was abated by their custom of 
spending the spring in London. The substitute 
A^'hom Lady Luxmore bad found, having turned 
out a nuisance, she seemed well pleased to have 
again one who certainly gave no trouble ; and her 
health still needing attention, she felt safer when 
her former nurse was at hand. The first evening 
was spent in a recapitulation of what she had en- 
dured; and her expressions were little short of joy 
at Gertrude's return. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIl. 

Sad privations. Wholesome advice. Memoir of a lilerarj* 
•woman. Circulating librarians. Want of employ, fP'tikt 
of money, A project. The project carried into ejfect. Tit 
yroject successful. The acme of misery » 

Life, with Gertrude Aubrey, was now agaia re- 
duced to a \nonotony, uhicli prevented all dislinc- 
tion of its passages, except that which she derived 
from herself; and though she could find incessant 
employment, much of the interest she felt in her 
occupations, was gone with him who had, from her 
infancy, so much increased them ; and she experi- 
enced that sort of emuii which results from making 
ourselves, either by choice or necessity, tlie prio^ 
cipal object of our own endeavors. The winter 
was setting in with severity : her botanical friend ' 
was detained at a distance from London ; she had 
no means of continuinir her lessons in music or 
drawing; and the former seemed taken wholly out 
of her power; lor Lord Luxmore's promise had , 
certainly, she thought, been rci)cntcd of, or forgot- 
ten: it was not till some time after, that she know 
how i)rudcntlv the countess, on (indiri'T a very fine 
instrument in the iiouse, had referred to the front 
board, and bv the direction it aftbrcled, and the 
help of two chairmen, restored it to its owner. 
The occasional visits of ^Irs. Anac liritton, 

which 



trhich she had the goodness to resume, were Ger- 
trude's greatest consolation under her sad priva-^ 
tions. She convinced her, that with such subjects 
around her, her pencil might proceed. She bade her 
recollect that, after all which another can do for us, 
we must teach ourselves, and that the utmost which 
masters can communicate, amounts to little more 
than shortening our labor. In music, she shewed 
her that, though not practically, she might improve 
herself in the theory of the art. * In short,' said 
she, ' you must do like an a||gler in a bad day; 
mend your tackling, and improve your patience ♦.' 

this 

». ■ 

* As this is the last occasion we shall have to mention 
this excellent woman, our earnest wish to attract to the 
imitation of goodness by real example, induces xis to add 
to the traits of her chaiactcr already presented to the rea-* 
der, by a few particulars that will elucidate her worth ; 
worth to which we were very early in life made sensible, 
and of whose loss the period since her death has in no 
degree abated our perceptions. We have said that, in her 
instance, circumstances substituted for the common caros 
of childhood a mode of training not peculiarly accommo* 
dated to the female character : how far an ordinary educa- 
tion would have suited her or influenced her, we can but 
guess ; but certainly if to live to a time of life that, for her 
sex, may be called advanced, insensible to the decays of na- 
ture, and exempt from all necessity of artficial resources: 
' ]f to be sought, for the knowledge she possessed, if to be 
loved, for the temper with which she communicated that 
knowledge, arc advantages to be derived from education, 
that education, whether btstovxd or acquired, cannot be a 

bad one. 

Her character might hgyc taken a different turn, had her 
father permitted her to accept an offer made her in her 

V youth 
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youth to enroll herself in the ftntailtc school of Ri- 
diarAson, a twnptation pcrliaps, at that time, re<|iitring te 
ttpir of iMI abiatfWBce 4« ««m»c tt, (bat w^hcIi •■tea^unil 
Is^MFvafioji tcuoj^ ^ 1^ thn4 ^M^l «K»flfld« m kflr mni 
wk^ iuaviul 4i >^ maturity^ fxrv^erf oi « ia|ic)i ifTniyy 
character tbau was necefisary for ^he pupils of a i|cho^ 
fnerelT cf sentiment ; and the oheisance n quirei) by thf 
loMnder, ii»#ulcl ill have fdiite^ her ponctples ; ibr her tnily 
ripMicaldittiiiUKcnrts^kpeiiiedoat with jhi iota of beraob 
T«i ^/MBAo io cofiu^Mua^ ; #ad w« mU vai^taae tp i^, 
tb^ -the extremely coarse painting of Richardsoa's novels 
never had, in any degree, her approbation. She could not 
have thought ei^r Xhe fountain or the cliannel fuire^ mbea 
the stream was foul; and that literary sojecisn, woffcs fif 
^oral instructipn too indelicate to bear rciijiDg ^piu^ 
would never have arrested the attention of a wqnaaQ^ w^ 
vtf» not only cautious of the waste^ but nice in the jup pf 

Had she been ostentatious even in shewing that die m4f 
|kU wiroculouslj git ted, ut mi^ht Jiave teen ^tter akfe |P 
j^re^nt to our readess her powers ^nd her raetiiv of yy uf- 
jng knowledge^ but si e never egotized ; and we luiow pi||y 
that khe read when othecs slept, and availed herwlf ff 
evpry opportunity of iiv^-feasing the stores of her roiq^, JU 
is certain that tJie uudertstood French, Italian^ Sp|Livi||, 
Ccrmun^ lUitii\, Grec);, and Hebrew^ SO as to ma^e .Ae 
pmpcr usepf each of them: she had, in her early sti|die|» 
attained a considerable kni)\vle(jge of the matbffD^cs: aft 
pointing and sculpture, her long residence out of Cnglan^i 
had pcrt'ected a natural t^ste ; music khe had cultUrated; 
and ber genefal acrjuaintance vritli persons of various tal^nif, 
gave her conversation that scope which shewed her infocned 
on \v!iaie\er Cijuld excite curiosity. In botany, mineralogy, 
and coucholjgy, lu:r knowledge made htr t|ic companion 

of 
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it With the submission of an infant, and th^ ?^al 
of indigence : she bunted out in Mr. Sterling's li- 
brary 

of professors and fcef anthorify a secure reference. She 
had studied human nature with a philosophic eye, and fore- 
told, years before they occurred, the events that have so 
^ contradicted the calculations on French politics. In the 
first attempts to restrain within the limits of their own ter- 
ritory, a people whom, i we knew not in tlieJtr new character, 
she said, ^Beliere me, you are not acquainted \nth their 
scampering spirit :' and experience Certainly has proved that, 
however disguised under sembkmces that made them the jest 
of Europe, they are still th« Gauls described by Caesar. 
To all these endowments and acquirements, Mrs. Britton 
^ added qualities of iaintimable value, and of daily use. Her 
eandor and integrfty were conspicuous in all her opinions, 
aiid ID pMnrnting the circumstance of her being of th« 
<!hiirall of Rome from forming any harrier between her and 
IH^tMiB of a diil^nt communion. She, was one of that 
vefy sfiiall number of females who are capable of reasoning 
largely and closely : in conversation on all sub^t», she i»- 
fh>red fairly^ she deduced clearly, and moderating her keea 
'|ierception of good and evil, by the present state of the 
'workK, she formed a temperament of opinion which divested 
'argument of all passion and prejudice. Be it remembered 
' <]iat she never, unless led to it, spoke on the subject of her 
• fTofesston of religion. 

Such was her diffidence, that, once being prevailed on to 
inform a literary friend by repeating the words of a hymn 
used in the church of which she was a member, she apolo- 
gtsed for any iraperiection in her recitation, by saying she had 
never before uttered so many Latin words together. 

Something shall, if it be in our power to prolong exist- 

< ence, survive to keep this excellent woman in the memory 

' of her friends. Six lines, stolen by committing them te 

writing aUter once lieuffifig« are hi our pous^tMon. The mo- 

V f dtrn 
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library a treatise on thorough bass : she read the^ 
discourses of the first president of the .Royal Aca* 

dern historian will know the fact which thej record ; and tht 
last couplet gives their date : 

' When Genoa's duke had seen all France could boasts 
Louis enquired what rais'd his wonder most : 
Liguria's sage then answered with a sneer 
' Sire ! 'tis to see a doge of Genoa here.' 
But now the nationt'ti acts make Europe ring : 
Behold a dog« where reign'd a mighty king !' 

When we have said that Mrs. Anne Britton continued to 
loam, long after that time of life when the idle kope it it too 
late ; that she was a good (economist ; thkt she built for her 
own residency and under her own inspection," a very hand- 
some house, forty miles from Lonilon : and that she has af- 
forded, what we believe a single instance, the sale by anctiott 
of a lady's library and cabinet, we have still left abundance 
of I evv materials for any more reguhir biographer to glean 
after us. We content ourselves with wishing ber example 
in the relations of life, and her many virtues, may produce 
imitators, and with rcconi mendings on ber authority, that 
really liberal style of education, which, perhaps, is the 
cheapest in acquirement, but most invaluable in the pos- 
session ; an education which, at the same time that it in- 
creases the powers of the mind, diminishes the vexatious 
alloy of human infirmity often experienced in the temper,— 
which made Mrs. Anne Britton smile at the common evils of 
•life, and disposed her, when indigent genius smarting under 
the sense of ill requital, produced insuperable pride and 
made starving an option, to communicate the comforts of 
her sufficient income, and with a tenderness of touch that 
diffused balm over the indignant spirit. 

' Dura* juga montis apes, fluvioi dum piscis amabit ; 
Dumque thy mo pasccntur apes, dum rore cioMto^, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudescj^c, mancbunt.' 

demy 
2 
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demy with delight; and through the medium of 
the best circulating-library, to which Lady Lux- 
more, like those who barter the gold of their soil 
for glass-beads, turning from the treasures at her 
band, had resorted, she procured a sight of works 
designed for thq ignorant, not one of which she 
spurned, or read in vain *. 

♦ We take this opportunity to give a hint, i^ith which the 
flisposition we have found in the world to tell us truth, fur- 
nishes us. Do young ladies know the stamp under which 
their estimation passes, in that emporium of small knowledge, 
a circulating library ? In that to which, we have, for years, 
been in the habit of resorting, we have found more good sense 
and principle than, perhaps, some of the subscribers look for ; 
and the situation, in general, if of any elevation, affords a 
view of human nature that supplies the want of theory. If 
Lady Curiosa Venturous chusesi to send her footman for the 
« Interesting Adulteress,' * Illicit Attachments,' or, * The 
Loves' of any thing but the Triangles, the young men in the 
shop, as well at her footmen, will laugh ; and the laugh will 
not raise her in estimation : if she does more than this, and, 
in which daring, we do not chuse to describe her, she may 
be assured, if she sends to the but place ^ the book will be ' outf 
and not expected in, for a fortnight/ 

We think we hear the Juno-like Miss Paramount, with be. 
coming disdain, cry out in her favorite language, ' Good God 
of Heaven ! is one to be subject to the opinions of one's trades- 
men ?* — We profess our ignorance of any class of persons to 
whose judgment we are net subjected by coming within the 
reach of their observation ; and were we .to follow our Ger* 
trudc farther thau we propose, into the world, we could make 
a voluminous work, indeed ! of the pleasures, the advantages, 
the lessons of experience, tha.knowledgc of her own species, 
which all owed their origin. to this seemingly- trifling intro- 
duction to a place of fashionable resort in ^ fashionable street 
ef London. Huni^^ life i« made up of littlejromances, and 
St. Pierire's strawberry-plant is but one instance in many, of 
subjects that ramify too widely for common use. 

Still 
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Still the rOtitiM of Gertrude's day, which the 
visibly declining health of the countess restricted, 
\o a degree that precluded nearly all society, left 
something of space that produced dissatisfacUoA : 
It was only part of her mind that was employed : 
she could do all she found to do^ and more : she 
wanted the species of employment with which 
Mr. Sterling had furnished her : but where wa& 
it to be found ? The only substitute was an oc« 
casional letter to Mr. Sydenham or Mra. Brett, ici 
which she could relate the little she had attempted, 
in the. hope of being bid to go on ; but the con- 
sciousness of her own disadvantages, the sense of 
her nothingness^ a scrupulosity in giving trouble 
to those whom she knew to be fully employed, the 
chilling conviction of thfe restraint Lady Lux- 
naore's Supervision of the correspondence must b^ 
and the incessant fear of some accidental r^Iaxatioa 
of caution, made the letters, on both sidesi nre^ 
biief and formal. 

'to fill up this mentfd vacuum, she tried trans^ 
latiQg from the language she knew ; and if tliis 
had had any purpose^ it would iiave refNaid her* 
trouble ; but in French and Italian, it was waste 
CF time, and in Latin she wanted assistance. 

In this state was her mind, wbeo^ on a little 
deal-table on >ihtch she transacted luany of bar 
affairs, she one nig^it found a dirty odd^lookiag 
square letter, clumsily folded, smeared with a 
scarlet wafer, and directed to l)er in the. most ig« 
nonant maaoer. Opening i^ sfafp^uad it from si 
poor woman at Luxmore, whose cottage had beeD 
the scene of mtrcfa initmt happiness to herself and 

^ortar^ia^ 
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Tut «otn*«ES9 AHP CCtttftUl^ft. JIK 
TfHtar^ ARflMftKtab&nd RKrawrieeftttdtfrttry , 
eiibe ^top, bttd lieefi ftt their comifMnd ; and,dM i^ 

CbiMreH of the fsfflil; bad mt tfrtfrdrftHlMlj been 
turned from tbe4r ptivnu' Iimnh, 16 iKsfet ^w^ ftir 
tfwiie ' cLildnm of the ftootf.' 

Whtf the letter hftd to tell, t^m Mt Mwtf t» 
Oertrtide : Lady Luxm<tee tntd Mbrmed her of a 
lim^af BpfuKeatitm m«[Ie fd >Mr, smd Ae reboff 
Kith which she hsrf imt rf. "^e esf^bfidfnnefrt of 
a it*ughter, wbom Gwimde remoBBbereid in bet 
tndie, ki a busteM^ tfntt might aaahle her to rf6 
^ much for the numerous younger children of tfi« 
contga, was the benefit fepresetifett m an 0x<iuse 
Ibr flie httmble MdAese ; ami ih^ xoMms to> da 
dir^ «nra Aie Immediate adfWitage seagbt,-^ but tM ji 

sum wanted being twenty guinesM, it mint ktv« ' ^ 

■wen Mked in deapair, ha«f nut the writer reefcened ^ 

MiM now of age, aitd conaeqiKfntty fErpfioeerf har ▼ 

IV bd rirh ; for th« good peopfc ef tbi» («^ntr3^ | 

etmmosly called the lower cktsft, certainly hate no . 

Mea that tUeir «^feriorj may be at yews to* mberil, 
and y«t be h^ra ttr ooflmig. ^■ 

The fltory was artles«4y toH ; entfeme porerty . j 

waa described as thf present state of (he ftunily, 
uaSi eomparakwe aAienee as a prospect which two ^ 

yeara n^ht reiify. Lord Lamnnre bad been a» -^ 

kind to the htlw, trader a severe sickness, tlMt .*■ 

^ame forbade foiihtfrappHeafioTt: ffiegirf was good 
and promising ; and a netghbo/s son, whose means 
were insafieienr at tfienisetre^ waited to seer what 
t!fistd be done fer Pbtty; and wooW wttll tba two 
^ar» of Imt laanring bcr busiaav. 

- ■ ^ Gertrude 
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Gertrude had never experienced mortificalioa 
like this : till now, however inconvenient and 
thwarting her want of money had been, it was an 
evil felt only by small compulsions to recollection: 
she had, for some time, posst^ssed the little meaof 
to little purposes ; but now the sum wanted was so 
enormous^ that no personal privations could suffice 
to raise it. Yet the end was so desirable ; the cir* 
cumstances were so interesting, and her feeling 
60 stimulating, and so supported by her judgment, 
that in inactivity, at least of thought, she could not 
rest. 

All the activity that she could use, seemed bofw- 
ever to^vail nothing. ' If I had any thing I could 
sell,' said she : ^ if there were any thing I could do^ 
to get the money !' 

Her thoughts now turned to that as serviceable, 
which before she had rejected because only amus* 
'ing; she knew that works in foreign language 
were translated, and that translations were paid 
for ; and even if the pay was poor, she, who care4 
not how, much labor she gave, might, at las^ 
succeed in amassing the sum wanted. 

She glowed with the thought. .What should sh% 
undertake ? ^ I know not,' said she, ^ what books 
have or have not been translated : or what would 
succeed if I bestowed the trouble. She recollected 
instances of ignorance that had betrayed into 
error, and rendered much labor vuin : — she recol- 
lected G 's * Acide e Galatea,' and Johnson s 

discouragement of Goldsmith s wish to visit Aleppa 
*«-* Just 30,' thought she, * may / err — / may 

translate 
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tnuidate somethiog that is new to me, but old. to 
erery one else. Supposing I were to try if I could 
write, something original ! I have done it for Mr. 
Sterling. I have written criticisms on literary sub- 
jectSy and sometimes a little on morals and man- 
ners — if I could write a little talc with a meaning 
to it, it might please : at least, I think, I could do 
something not much worse than things I have lately 
read to Lady Luxmore. But what could I do to 
bring me twenty guineas ?' 

Farther rdtnination suggested, from the remem- 
brance of the V^adventures of a halfpenny' in the 
Adventurer, an ostrich-feather as a fertile subject 
^ I could give,' said she to herself,' ^ some account 
of the countiy from which it comes, of the bird 
end its habits of life. I could describe, from what 
I have read and could read, the voyage of the ship 
in which it is imported : I could give memoirs of 
the passengers : I could then introduce my feath.er 
into company tiiat would afford scope for charac* 
ter and for the recommendation of virtue ; ^nd if 
I got but fifteen or even ten guineas for it, 1 could 
forbear laying out any thing for myself perhaps 
long enough to spare the rest out of my allowance. 
And at all events I can but fail.' 

The first step towards this authorship, was the 
purchase of a quire of cheap paper; but another 
thing was to be considered, on wliicli she had made 
a less perfect calculation. — Lady Luxmore must 
not know how she was employed — at least tlje pur- 
pose must be a secret; — and as little was she in« 
clincd to divulge any part of her project, where she 

could 
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could expect only a f^petitfon of tttrcami : batliif^ 
ing once entered on her undertakinj^ 8be fett M 
irresistibly drawn on, that small difteolties fHMdd 
not have deterred her. 

The incumbrance of the ostncb-feather had bea 
dropt in the second morning : a plan of more aioi^ 
pie narrative had presented itself; and to the pit>» 
secution of this she sacrificed every thing birt 
her attention to the countess, who^ mC very oka 
in her observation, was^ by a little prudeac% itt 
Italian dictiobary, and a volmieaf Tasso properly 
placed, perfectly satisfied that Gertrude was * gong 
on witli her Italian/ Nothing is so easy as to dope 
the suspicious — their eyes are always in the wrotig 
place ; and Gertrude bad only to remember how 
she had been punished in her youth, when she left 
any of her implements behind her, to fee) rraiioded 
of that which was become necessary to her owa 
security. 

Now it was that she called to mind, in all thdr 
force, Mr. Sterling's prophetic words, • A time wffl 
come when you will thank mc for making you work 
hard.' Her spirits were raised by her purpose, and 
the means of reaching it :^she never wanted so- 
ciety : she had always personages at her eommand ; 
and in this, at least inAocent, employment, she 
found a solace for all that was disagreeable around 
her : she wrote with the celerity of a backney-wr>- 
ter, yet not quick enough for the flow of her idea^ 
and in a few weeks she saw — O \ who can tell he( 
pride and joy ? — the rough-draught of a worts; 
bulky enough to be printed. 

. 4 She 
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She was now beginning to think how her labors 
might be introduced to publication ; and instructed 
hf some of the fables of £sop, she shunned the 
error of having to prepare when she ought to be in 
action : she therefore, by billets, conveyed by the 
post and containing no revelation of herself, endea* 
vored to treat with some of the booksellers whose 
iv^es and reputation she knew ; but all declined 
ileaTing with a lady who declared she would not 
reveal herself, even to her publisher ; and conceal-* 
ment was a condition she could not give up. She 
was begTnning to despair, when she recollected one 
temaining chance, and she tried it Here, to a 
certain point, she succeeded : her letter was re* 
plied to liberally and politely : the reply hinted 
the impossibility of judging of an unseen work, 
but admitted, that if it .resembled in style the in- 
' troductory letter, it must be worthy of attention, 
Tlie lowly are soon encouraged. She worked 
harder ; and having completed her task, she sub- 
mitted her manuscript to the judgment of him whom 
she hoped to engage as her publisher : — she allowed 
a week for consideration, and prepared her mind to 
receive her work again at the end of that time. 
But, O ! what rapture followed the suspense and 
- mis^Ttt^ of the infant-author ! when, instead of her 
papers, she received twenty-six guineas, with a pro- 
mise of as much more at the time of publication ! 

Yet not all this success, and prospect of reward, 
could prevail on ber to inform the countess of her 
attempt and its acceptance. There is in some per^ 
iras a conttringing power; which will not suffer the 

heart 
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heart of any one to open to them ; and this property 
in Lady Luxmore, had, by dint of years and perse- 
verance, so engraven itself on her features, that to 
have told her any thing, in the least connected \rith 
confidence, would have required the nerve of a gla- 
diator. 

It has been remarked, by some contemplative 
observers of fact, in opposition to theoretical opi« 
nions, that whatever good sense and good temper 
may do in public life, in that which is termed do- 
mestic, the weakest sense, and tlie worst temper 
take the lead. People of amiable worth, consider 
the trifles of life as not deserving of contcntioo, and 
they give up; but to a petty prince, tlie tribute of 
flies is important; and he carries fire and sword into 
the country that withholds it Lady Luxmore, 
without effort, was despotic : she had, early in her 
married connection, made her lord professs himself' . 
scarcely more afraid to meet a nameless potentate; 
her uncle, who might have ruled a province, stood 
in awe of her; and Gertrude, who had nothing cow- 
ai'dly about her, was completely afraid of hen 

With so much intimidation, she was spared the 
miserable feelings of hot and cold perplexity, which 
wait on ' Shall IP' and ' Shall I not?* and the chili 
imposed by cold reserve was blissful, compared to 
the probability of encountering anger. Yet would 
she sometimes say to herself, ^ What is it I fear? 
What harm can words dor' 

Iler first concern, on receiving the reward of her 
labors, was to convey twenty guineas, some arti- 
cles, of decent a ppareli a prayer- book, copy-book, 

and 
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and spelling-dictionary, to the mother of Patty : 
this was done, and she was placed in her new 
situation *. 

♦ That the girl did not make the best use of this advan- 
tage, was not to be imputed to any vitiating quality it bore 
with it. Gertrude's partiality to her had no concern in what 
she had'tione, though the recollection of her as the first 
baby she had ever attempted to nurse—and to nurse a child 
itiU continued one of her greatest delights— endeared to her 
that labor which was to serve her. A marriage clandestine 
and immediatCyOn the strength of her having been put in the 
way to obtain a maintenance at a distant period of time, was 
her first imprudent step ; on the conviction of his folly, the 
man who had married her, enlisted for a soldier; and being 
amongst the troops ordered on a foreign expedition^ he took 
her with him, and exposed her to all the hardships attendant 
on ft cftmpaign in a bad country, aggravated by every possi- 
ble circurassance. On returning, and visiting her bcnefac- 
tre» some years after, she afforded a remarkable instance 
of the scumfUke disposition of female vanity to fioat over 
erery other feeling, when she placed in the foreground of 
distresses, enough to barrow up the soul^ the necessity she 
had been under of having her head shaved in a fever, which 
as she emphatically remarked, * inade one such a figure l^--- 
The fact, for it is such, is too carious tu be omitted, thougli 
here out of its place. 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

%e ii sa p p e mtm fnis of life. A ftiitnd tomtp mt ltua . J 
common catastrophe. An nnhoked for vmkor* A fi nenM§ 
communicatioH. An offered aiNaace. A ietifpitdiomm Tke 
receipt of a tetter. An imporktnt const ft^met. A gtmfd 
connoissear. A deUcate palate. Soma troMa for m 
Chess. 



Ik no one of ber expectations, either of netiog 
Lady Elma de Ruse, or Mrs. and Miss Le Saga, or 
in the chance of Mr. Sydenham's and Mrs. Brett's 
yisiting Ix)ndon^ was Gertrude fortunate. The 
former bad been attracted to Paris, and was, at this 
time, in effect a prisoner, at a distance froA it; her 
nearer friends bad been detained by illneas in the 
country; and something regarding either Lord Lnx- 
morea health or spirits, seemed to attach the inha- 
bitants of LuEinore reetory-house to their bomr. 
In all Mrs. Brett's and her brotlier« letters, there 
was a measured caution, which, though, even to 
Gertrude's feelings, indisputably requisite, abated 
so much of the pleasure of the correspondence, that 
tears of disappointment generally wetted the sheet 
as she restored it to its folds : they told her nothing 
of tliat which she was most anxious to learn; and 
disgusted when balked, she, perhaps fastidiously, 
depreciated what they could tell. A violent quarrel 
between Mrs. Yew and her protegie, Miss Fallow- 
field, 
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tdd, whom $be bad known in her Bbort residence 
at the pectory'-bOU8&-«tbe subesequent death ai the 
fiMrmer, and a wish that a situation could be found 
for tbe latter, to aave bear from starving, did not 
44iike ber aa they would have done, bad they b^en 
^ITMOi^tanoes ushered io by mattars of nearer int^ 
TCit; and when Mrs. Brett related birtbsi deaths, 
marriages, and removes, pettish Gertrude «i^ ready 
4p aay. ^ Pity «be bad not sent me an old newspaper/ 

But do not be pettish, dear followers of our Ger- 
trude ^---^if we have not what we arc looking for 
in this workiy we have generally some substitute for 
tiielfaiiig expected; and this Gertrude found in the 
vonifa tif May, when, without any clue by whitb 
IP guess at his place eft* existence, and inclined to 
Mppose it the military academy, till the newspar 
pers reported his lordship's having set off for the 
flontinent ^ ^n bustnesa of the last importance^* 
Lord Viscoimt Portargis made his re-appearaocd. 
<i^We mmt acnount for this by .telling more than 
^wiUtelL 

He told indeed diet he had been abroad, and 
/Wbare and wbenefore» and bow and how long; but 
im did not ^ that his going was the coQsequenoe 
ti a hiot given to his father, of the perse vet ing at- 
lutctment of Sir Philip Lorioaer, of the sum-total of 
HMmiea borrowed by * that excellent youog man' 
|4f . iley<^ard»M, and of the extraordinary atten- 
4ioaa of X^dy Caroline de JUautefort-^To the last 
.j^f those^ the mrl probably would have made 
UttUMi^tioa^ Igmi k not been for the eowection 

alraa^y wade witb Sir PbUijp, who was the <iiit^ 

of 
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of his implacable dislike; but the intelligence csme 
from a quarter that gave it importance; and a post- 
script to the communication, saying that the line 
with which I^y Caroline angled for the viscount; 
was said to carry a hook also for his friend Sylvs- 
nus. decided his lordship to take the most fetberiy 
care of his son — for, as he said, ' what comfort bad 
he in the world, beside him, to look to ?* 

The source whence this warning came, shews ' ia 
a conspicuous point of view* tlie great advantages 
of foresiglit, and gives a gentle hint on the prudence 
of parents in making the superior concern of * con- 
nections for their children,' their ground of choice 
amongst the distracting variety and equal claims of 
places of education. Lord Luxmore, who cer- 
tainly, since he entered on the world, of what he 
justly called ' politics,' had improved, if not in 
wisdom, in sonrething that supplies th^ want of it, 
--*had now cause to rejoice in having made the ap- 
parently trivial remove of his son from a public 
school, whore, as it has been observed, * boys can- 
not be alwavs under the master's eve/ and * no- 
thing is to be got but a heap of learned lumber,' to 
the more vigilant tuition of Abbe Bonfront. The 
carl was not a man to interrupt, by ca|>rice or ill- 
humor, or want of politeness, any friendship to 
which circumstances or accident had once intro- 
duced hiiu ; therefore that with Marquis Banner- 
man, who had first recommended the abb6 to his 
notice, remained in its pristine vigor; and a corres- 
po*idencc which gave him now and then tlie lead in 
convcrsaiion, by putting him in the early posses- 
sion 
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91011 of probable events and embryo^measures, 
made it too valuable to be lost by neglect Lord 
Portargis's fellow-pupil at Abb^ Bonfront's, had in- 
deed, by living, ai;d scenving likely to live, removed 
the expectrttit)ns attached to the person of his sis- 
ter ; and cither a reckaning with his steward, or a 
motion in Parliament, had so disturbed the mar- 
quises tnuK|uiHity, as to make him, like a good fa- 
ther, look anxiously to the fate of his girl. Had his 
son died, and all gone on well, he might probably 
have awaited overtures : — as he lived, and there • 
were clouds in his horizon, he thought there could 
be no detriment in making an opening; and the con- 
fidence in which he lived on paper witii Lord 
Luxmorc, induced him, by one and the same let- 
ter, to reveal all he knew from others of the pre- 
sent situation ot the viscount, and to lament it as an 
obstacle to an alliance which would have been the 
comfort and pride of his old age. 

Housed by this stimulus, the earl determined 
to act promptly, and, witliout neglecting the ma-' 
viier to make the Jortiter its paramount con- 
sideration : he likewise turned in his mind the 
great advantage of acting * aboveboard,' and on 
the * broad basis' of mutual confidence. ' To 
make a bridge for a flying enemy, even if of gold,' 
was a diplomatic axiom never forgotten. — Gentle 
reader ! what supposest thou the net-product of 
the suaviter, the Jortiter^ the aboveboardy broad 
basis and golden bridge ? — Why, to spare time and 
pains, he copied his friend's letter, concealing only 
the signature, and recommended for the desirable 
. voi^ IV. Q purpose, 
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purpose, which he fully hiuted, the ' cutting aii 
conaectbns' by accepting for bis son a call to 
the continent procured for the occasion, and iot 
which a liberal supply of money, and every indul* 
gence of tastes were to be promised. 

Lord Luxniore's letter bad found its way to his 
son's bands, at bis first quarters, to which the party 
had followed him, and just when the ladies had 
left the dinner-table, and he had taken Lady Paula s 
chair as symposiarch of the freed festivity. Sir 
Philip had given a * sentiment,' not very con- 
sistent with his situation as husband to one oif those 
whose departure it hailed and whose return it de* 
precated ; and a very well bred chance-visitor from 
the neighborhood, bad begged to be told, at thejirst 
moment , of the arrival of his carriage, when the 
viscount asked permission, and removing a candle, 
read his father's communication of things, sbme of 
which he himself bad not known, and others that be 
had not divulged: the movements of his features 
had excited Sir Philip's attention or suspicion ; and 
as the region of all his wit lay equally near to 
both, the viscount was greeted on his return, with 
suppositions, neither very rare nor refined, that it 
was female eloquence which had changed the cast 
of his features. He stood the attack wonderfullv, 
considering how unfortified he was against ridicule: 
he asserted, on his honor, that the letter was fromr 
his father; but disdaining, very properly, to giv^ 
any farther satisfaction, where the last appeal of the 
aristocracy was not abundantly sufficient, he in- 
curred the inconvenience of having his arms pi-^ 

nioned. 
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^ionedy and his pocket picked^ and the letter, as 
well as h6 could ' make it out/ read by Sir Philip 
to the company. The violence would have been 
resented, but for the address of Mr. Sylvanus Rey- 
nardson, who by now insisting, and now giving 
way,— *-by blaming severely the aggressors, and yet 
declarin\r his obligation to the accident that had in- 
formed him * how he stood' with the earl, — by re- 
garding the affront as a low joke, and Sir Philip as 
a man no one could call out, but to thrash, — ap- 
peased his lordship's choler, and turned his attention 
from his fathers ' most impertinent and illiberal' 
reprehension, by advising the emancipating mea- 
sure of marrying * that capital woman. Lady Ca- 
roline, with whom he now bad flirted till her bro- 
ther Lord Waveney would probably interest him- 
self on the subject. By this stroke alone, cpuld he 
free himself from the shocking necessity of submit- 
ting to a marriage with that cotnpound of rouge, 
steel stays, false hair, and affectation. Marquis 
Bannerman's lack-a-daysical daughter ; and after 
his union with Lady Caroline, who he could, on 
his honor, say had condescended to distinguish 
Aim, only as the friend of the man on whom her 
happiness, nay perhaps her life, depended, he 
might instantly, if he was prudent, obey his father, 
by accepting his offer^ and be off for the continent' 
in no time/ 

The advice was taken quickly and privately; 
and the prospect of an agreeable excursioh post- 
poned his lordship's question, bow he should 
' broach the matter to the cid gentleman,' and 

Q S harmonised 
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harmonised bis incipient feelings of doubt and 
dismay. The bride 'and her party promised secrecy 
till his return, but longer delay their impatience 
could not brook; and Lord Portargis, hunted as a 
Benedict, laughed at as ^ a pretty boy/ * a good 
child/ and ^ a- dutiful son ;' and goaded with 
son:ething like reproach, was sent anew into tbe 
world, to find the means of telling his fatlier, as 
bis valet remarked to him, * what a pretty kettle of 
fish he had made of it.' 

His letters, while at a distance, bearing a con- 
struction of acquiescience, and breathing, as the 
earl observed, * a spirit of freedom, which ))roved 
that his fetters were broken,' easily removed doubts 
not easy in the wear : and Lord Luxmore thought 
himself safe in pursuing the same plan of cordial 
frankness with his friend, tliat had, he thought, 
bo well succeeded witli his son. 

This was the slate of the viscount's domestic 
arrangepicnts, when he presented himself to his 
mother : his arrival in town had not been lonjj 
enough to reprove him for want of attention : lie 
had left his lady, to whom he had been united 
seven weeks, w ith her party, at the house he had 
taken for them near bis quarters; and it, perhaps, 
required a strict adherence to the monysyllable 
Sjstcm, and a vivid adoption of the most perfect 
egotism, to avoid betraying ideas and fact$ tliat. 
were now growing equally familiar and disagree* 
able to him in the recollection. 

Gertrude was puzzled. To what to attribute 
thg regard implied by a visit tQ bis mother, she 

knew 
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knew not : certain she was, that love and respect 
had no share in it : his mode of behaviour was en- 
tirely new, ond so amusing, that she retracted all 
her usual attempts at influence, to afford it room 
for a display. She made every acknowledgment 
of his advantages, and gave him as much iujport* 
ence as a pcrnonage of second rank could confer. 
His mother, seeing no cause for treating him with 
more respect than heretofore, indulged in her 
apathies, and left him very much to Gertrude to 
entertain. 

His lordship was now a professed connoisseur : 
every thing he encountered in his own country, 
excited his displeasure : mankind were all knaves 
or fools ; the government was not * worth a cuise :* 
no one here knew ^ how to dress a regiment, or send 
out an expedition :' it was ' tlie sole aim of mi- 
nisters to bury English soldiers in foreign coun- 
tries :' upon his lordship's soul ^ he had too much 
of this,' *^ it was too bad ;' — * better shoot the poor 
devils at once at home :' he had seen abroad, no- 
thing but superb fellows, superb countries, superb 
cities, superb women superbly drest, superb thea- 
tres, perfect liberty, freedom from taxes, cheap liv- 
ing, every thing cheap, but charcoal and ragouts for 
the second table :' upon his honor, * you might 
live at Orleans for one third of what it cost in 
wretched England !' Bonaparte was the ' farthest 
possible removed from any thing tyrannical ;- he 
^•as, on the contrary, ^ all mildness and humanity' 
end ' quite right in calling us a nation of shop- 
keepei-s;' 'twas * our fault if we provoked him,' 

and 
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and we must ^ take the consequences ;' for he 
would certainly * be here before August/ and * it 
could not be doubted that be would be joined bj 
every body who had seen him in Paris/ and it 
>^Quld ^ just serve tliose rascals, the ministryi 

right :'— ^he had read Miss 's ' Residence in 

France,' and he could * subscribe to the truth of 
every thing she said.' 

* Tis pity you came home,' said .the countess, 
not very improperly, ^ if you love the continent so 
much : I would have all those stay there who like 
it ; nay, I would not let them leave it. I relish a 
little opposition to the ministry as well as any 
body ; but hang it, I cannot forget I am an £h- 
glish woman ; and it would take some time to con- 
vince me, that Bonaparte is not a tyrant, or that 
he would find ten people to welcome him hither: 
-r-but it is almost my dinner-time : will you stay 
and diner* 

* Yes/ his lordship replied, ' if you have got any 
thing I can eat ; but I must own I shall not relish 
now, one of Gatty's Brighton dinners, offish at topi 
soup in the middle, mutton or beef at the bottom; 
two sides, four corners^ a remov^, and a tart and a 
little jelly.' 

^ Well,* said Lady Luxmore, * we'll see what 
we've got for you.' 

She went out of. the room, and Gertrude im- 
proved the opportunity by saying, ^ Now, dear 
good Portargis, do be satisfied : you cannot sup- 
pose your mother sets out a table of two courses 
and a dessert for her and me ; therefore be content 

with 
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with our little table to day : — do not put her out of 
temper; it is cruel to me: my spirits arc not 
what they wcre^.and I have sometimes a task tiiat 
docs not need any addition.' 

Portargis was silent; he looked full at her; 
and exclaimed^ ' Good God ! vi hat a fool I have 
beenP 

. Gertrude thought he referred to his rattling ex^ 
juberance of vivacity. — ^ I am not so low,' said 
she, * as to dislike conversation ; but be kind to 
Lady Luxmore : I am sure she ^means to be kind 
to you.' 

After a pause, -in which he fixed his eyes 'on her 
so intently that she could not raise her's; he 
, again exclaimed, * Good heaven ! what a fool !— ^ 
I wish, Gatty, I had not come : you do not know 
what I have done. — 1 came to say sometliing t^ 
my mother; but I cannot' 

Lady Luxmore came in. Portargis began to 
talk as before. Dinner cam^ ; be was asked to 
take fish. 

* If you have any to sparCy said he ; ' but X 
doubt it.' 

Gertrude crushed this irritating wit. ^ What 
. sauce will you take ?' said she. 

^ O ! I care not,' he replied ; * have you aoj^ 
sauce matilot in the house r' 

Lady Luxmore had just received, *fresh from (i 
remote part of the country, a footman ^ to bring 
op,' as it is called, ^ to her band.' ^ Zur/ said^the 
rustic Simon, ' what did you ax for ?' -f 

^Siri* 
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' Sir?' repeated the viscount, filling his cheeks 
^ith wind like a piping cherub, and as if he would 
have blown poor Simon out at the door. — * I want 
a little sauce matilot.* 

Lady Luxmore beginning to laugh, bad ended 
in coughing : she could not speak. 

Simon, as if he had now divined what Lord 
Portargis meant, replied with a significant wink of 
his eye, and holding up his finger to the side of his 
nose, * O ! ycz, zur ; now I know what you meao> 
but they don't bake at our baker's till morning." 

* Bake? bake what?' said Lord Portarjjis. 

' Why, ot loaf, zur ; you said ot loaf: my lady 
and Miz sometimes az a thrup-penny one/ 

The viscount was convulsed with artificial laugh- 
ter : his mclher was obliged to be cautious : Ger* 
tfude wished to screen poor Simon. 

* Well !* said Lord Portargis, * never mind.' 
Can you find me a little sauce a la Russe^ or a 
little Vifiaigre au camp volant ? De grace, nion 
eher vicomte, said Gertrude, soyez content. De 
pareilles Jriandises ne paroisscnt Jamais sur notre 
table: 

* Pourquoi non ? — Eh lien /—Well, where do 
you buy your fish ? there used, I remember, to be 
two famous capital fishmongers just by here. 
Which do you deal at r' 

* We buyed thiz at the door, zur/ interposed 
Simon. 

* 1 ake my plate,' said the viscount. 
Gertrude began to grow uneasy. Lady Lux- 

more's cough grew worse. 

' What 
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* What have you got here ?' continued his lord- 
ship, raising the cover of a small side-dish.-— 
* O ! the furies ! why you have not got veal,-— 
I hope: I can't touch it, but in fricandtau^ 
larded delicately, and with sorrel sauce. I give 
you my honor, I'd as soon eat the top of my boot 
What have you beside? Notliing h la braitef* 

* For goodness' sake,' said the countess, * go 
somewhere else for a dinner. Where have you 
learneil all this nicety ?' 

Turning to Simon, without heeding his mother^ 
he went on, ' Go and ask the cook if :$he cannot 
make me a little dish of palates by way of tntrt^ 

' Parrots ?* repeated Simon, * Lord ! Zur we don^ 
eat 'em here. Where can you be corned from ?— 
Sure you've been in foreign parts !' 

' Patience, patience,' cried his lordship to him* 
self. ' Can you take this one-pound note, and 
step over to my friend Lavie, and bring me two 
or three of his little corner-dishes: I shall be 
starved here.' 

* I dunna know where your Lovey lives, Zur.* 

' Go into St. James's street,' said Portar,gis, in a 
fury : * do you know that ? blockhead.' 

* No, Zur, I dunna know that blockhead.* 

^ I shall lose my senses,' replied the viscount, 
dashing his hand against his forehead, as if sup* 
posing they were there. 

He rose from table, and went himself on hit 
worthy search for food : his mother seemed almost 
inclined to refuse him a re-admission ; but Ger* 

trude 
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tnide saying it would be curious to see his pur- 
chase, she calmed. The ladies finished their meal : 
the plates were restored to tlicir situation at the 
6i^ ; and Lord Portargis returned, followed up 
to the table, by a lad in the costume of a kitchen, 
with a small tray of sdect niceties. As his lord- 
ship set them in their places, he called the attention 
of the ladies, in the terms, ' Do but look !' — * only 
look r — * Did you ever see such beauties ?' — * I 
want now only a toast trempi. Let me see your 
cook.' 

He gave his orders in terms that first taught 
Gertrude there could be skill in holding a piece of 
bread to the fire ; and having dismissed this con- 
cern, be divided his cares between his plate and 
his dishes^ which he was anxious to have kept hot, 
and served in a climax of flavors. At some diffi- 
culty to perfect his scheme, he asked hb mother if 
she had not a ' rotisseur au boudoir.^ On her 
giving him an indignant ^ No^' he began an elabo* 
rate description of this ingenious piece of mecha- 
nism, getting out a word or two betvreen the con- 
trary and more important motions of his mouth. 
He finished graceless *j and still finding fault 

There 



* We catch even at a word, when we can hang to it an 
admonition. If none but the inconsiderate dined graceUu^ 
we would be silent: lifeless forms wc detest : wc do not 
yny to our Maker for our friends when sneezing : we only 
bow to those who ask us to take wine : in short we yield to 
all innocent changes of fashion ; but having an aversion to 
ail symptoma of ill-bn'cdingi we neither sit duirn to ublc, 

nor 
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There was half a line of Milton s that would wick- 



edly pop up to Gertrude's remembrance and iipa ; 
but 'it went no farther. 

The wine was brought : again an embassy. Lady 
Luxmore's cellar produced nothing his lordship 
could drink : he preferred even the chance of a tur* 
bid bottle to the liquor set befone him. Lady 
Lux more seemed either bemimbed or resolvied to 
endure to the uttermost Gertrude was amused 
and disgusted at all this acquii'ed folly. She some- 
times doubted whether he could be in earnest ; but 
that point was soon settled, ^uid the matter, in 
some measure, explahied by his acimowledgihgy 
with far more gratitude tiian his dinner had called 
forth, his obligations to Sir Philip Lorimer for 
having ^ taking pains with him' before he went 
abroad : he spoke of bis culinary science, as what 
he had always ambitioiied as his comfort, his re- 
commendation, his passport in his traveb : it seem- 
ed to have made him universally a friend and a 
favorite. Instead of the atchievements of Othdlo, 
he told of dbasters to Perigord pies, of the danger 
of being reduced to ^ roast or boiled,' of ^ the hair- 

nor rise from it, unmindful of Him livho spreads it ; and we 
regret when it is our lot to witness the omission. Yet, fbr 
the comfort of those nut thus nurtured, we will con- 
fess we have heard of a dinner with two chaplaiot, and 
no grace. On the coairary, amongst better.bred ptJ> 
sons of elcTated rank, we have observed that all the ser« 
vants waiting, paqsed in their movements, while the head 
of the family performed this act of decency, 

breadth 
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breadth scape* of a chest of prime sauces, and 
^all this in a style as vehement and impressive, as 
if he had detailed the battle of Talavera or the 
defence of Saragossa. His woes, however, had 
found mitigations ; for he had two excellent good 
fellows, who made a point of having every thing 
for him in the best style wliich, considering liow 
one is incorwemenced^ annoyed^ and recoiled on 
the road, when travelling only with a valet, was a 
great satisfaction ; and on this account, he always 
advocated travelling ^ with a select' suitCj as ' he 
was obliged by his public capacity to do.' 

The countess had fallen asleep : Gertrude dis- 
guised not her opinion. ^ Our feasts,' said she, 
f at four years old, when you and I were at Lux- 
more, were more excusable. But do let us talk 
of something better than eating, dear Portargis, 
I have a thousand questions to ask you.' 

* Let us have a game at chess,' said he : ' I can- 
not talk.' 

Willing to humor him, she fetched the chess- 
board. * I suppose,' said she, * you will beat me 
now ; you are improved, I dare sav.' 

* Yes,' he replied, * I have played a great deal. 
I have settled my game so as not to depend on 
my antagonist's u)ove.' 

* Then you always lead, I suppose.' 

* That's a matter of indiflerence. You take 
black, I suppose: always black to shew a fau* 
hand.' 

* This from tfou, Portargis ! how have you learn- 

ed 
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€kl to be SO very fine? Has Sir Philip tau^tyoii. 
that r 

* No, faith,- that's quite out of his line/ 

* Where is he now ? Where's Lady Pfeula ?' 
' Is it my move? I must think.' 

/ Yes ; it's your move ; but why do you not an- 
swer me?' 

' Upon my honor, I must mind my game. Ycm 
are improved, I perceive/ 

She was now convinced that he declined an- 
swering; she, therefore, spoke no more, but of 
the game: he played with less discretion than ever; 
and having concluded hastily^ he waked his mo- 
ther to bid her good evening, and returning to her 
question, when she should see him again, an in^ 
decisive answer, he went away. 

Why he had behaved so oddly, and why he had 
so avoided questions, excited curiosity in Ger- 
trude's mind. His mother seemed to see in bis 
conduct, nothing but what she considered as the 
completion of her prophecy : that his father bad 
ruined him, ^ as she had foretold he would,' was 
the sum total of her observations ; and she seemed 
to derive a very mitigating, and almost comforting 
satisfaction from the conviction that * though he 
was,' to use her own phrase, ^ ruined soul and 
body, it was his father's doing, and she had said 
tt would be so.' 

The countess's ideas were not vivid or new 
enough to disturb the train of Gertrude's deduc** 

tions, 
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tioQSy which at last let her very near the truth : 
she Has persuaded that he was enthralled by Lady 
Caroline, and beyond the power of extrication ; 
but she did not suspect that he was absolutely 
married « 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

w# corfeuion* . Matrimonia embarrassmentsi Unmerited re* 
proackci, A vindication. A great stcret revealed* Doa|f 
all in one*s power. The requital. 

The next morning cleared up all her doubts, and 
more than confirmed her suspicions. Before Lady 
Luxmore was stirring, and while Gertrude was 
making advantage of her quiet, Lord Portargis, 
]Mrho had found the house-door open, entered the 
room, in manifest perturbation of spirits : he shut 
the door with caution, and one moment congratu-^ 
lating himself on finding her alone, and the next 
execrating his own unexplained folly, half stupi* 
fied and half wild, he, at last, bolted out two con- 
fessions, the one that he had married Lady Caro^ 
line De Hautefort; the other that, except by 
twenty-four hours, liis repentance was of the same 
date with the deed. 

From broken sentences elucidated by extraneous 
ejaculations, she found that he had been nearly 
passiye in the arrangement ; that Lady Caroline 
had never greatly interested him, and that he had 
acceded to the plan, more because he could briai; 
forward no objection against it, s^nd because he* was 
assured it would shew his fiatther his independence^ 
than because he wished its completion. Lady Ca- 

5 " rolin^ 
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roline, as he observed in his own defence, at t!ic 
time he was most exposing himself, was ' a very fa- 
shionable 'girl;' there was * good style about her/ 
and ^ the rank and connection were good ;' but ' it ' 
was impossible to say how things would turn out: 
she had not a penny, and he found was very much 
in debt ; and he wished to God, he had just had 
somebody to advise him, beiore he had tied himself 
up by the neck for life/ ^ 

Gertrude listened in silent astonishment ; and 
it required her self-command to veil the despair 
with which all her interest for the companion of 
her childhood, was, at this moment, accompanied. 
When he paused, as if expecting sympathy in feel- 
ings he bad not yet explained, she tried to make 
bim recollect that there was no ground to suppose 
his father would be offended at the match. In 
speaking of Lady Caroline, she ascribed - to her 
every merit she could recollect. She could not, 
indeeil, say much, on her own experience, for her 
condescension^ her politenessy or even her good fia* 
ture ; but then she was herself so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced ; her situation was so undefined : she 
was so totally out of all rank and responsibility, 
that she could suppose excuses for much that was 
unpleasant to her feelings. Lady Caroline had, 
to be sure, now and then taken a pattern from her 
dress : she had enquired who made her bonnet or 
her mantle, and when answered by that translation 
of * opus exegi,' ' I made it myself,' she would 
remark, with infinite good- breeding,- and anem" 
pliasis not to be misunderstood, how useful it was 

* to 
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* to. be obliged' to do such things. The reipark 
was never lost Gertrude's endurance was not 
obtuseness : she replied, ^ Yed, it makes, one in 
that point, independent;' and Lady Caroline 
sneered acquiescence, and turned to the next per- 
son. 

These traits, abstractedly taken, did not give a 
licence for unbounded praise, yet much remained 
to commend. Lady Caroline's height ^ Lady Ca- 
x*oline'3 disposition of her hair, her complexion^ 
and many circumstances, down to the setting of 
her glass, had been admired at Brighton, till those 
within hearing, however stupid, might learn that 
they were to be admired : then she had had a fa^ 
mous shawl: she played the harp to advantage: 
she had introduced* a new step : a country-dance* 
tune bore her name : she had painted a pair of 
hand-screens for Lady Luxmore^ and had shewn a 
pattern of a "Turkish foot •stool, procured from our 
ambassador's hotel at Pent. 

But though, on the part of Gertrude, every indi- 
cation of an unfavorable opinion was most chari- 
tably supprest, and every thing animating or even 
flattering, was brought forward in the fairest point 
of view, and the lord viscount Portargis was not 
supremely gifted with intellectual dbcrimination, 
not all this host of merits availed to calm his mind, 
or to reconcile him to himself. He had lived, little 
more than ten days, with his bride ; and it required 
not a very calculating head to predict what, if such 
were his ennui now, his feelings would be, at the 
end of a year. ' The suggestion of his father's pro* 
VOL. IV, a baUe 
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^dble approbation, could do little to consple him, 
for the contrary would have done nothing to inti- 
midate him ; — * Ft is not thaty said he, * that I 
care about : the thing tliat vexes me is, that I see 
I've been a fool and a dupe. Lorimer was arrest- 
ed the very day we were married ; he's a mere bub- 
ble ; and Lady Paula is ready to hang herself. I 
meant to have kept our afi'air secret, till I could 
get leave of absence long enough to get to Lux- 
n\ore, where I find my father is poking himself up 
like an old hermit ; but .we are all so hard run, 
they won't let me alone ; and now I have joined 
the regiment again, I must not be away.' 

* But where are Lady Paula and Sir Philip ?' 

^ O! they are with us.' — * But where?' — * Why, 
jus! by Canterbury : they did not like being in the 
town. We have got a most expensive, enormous, 
monstrous house. Reynardson is with us too : he 
took it for us; and we have a niece of Sir Philip's, 
at least he calls her his niece, and tliey talk of 
having Lady Waveney, and Waveney himself, 
down, and a whole lot of ptople : and we have, 
the Lord knows how many, servants and horses ; 
and I find nothing has been paid for in my ab- 
sence. I can't stand it — it's impossible. I was 
reckoning up labt night what the house stands 
me in.' 

Gertrude shook her head. 

* Come Galty,' said his lordship, ' do not j^oti 
reproacfi me. I know I have been a very great 
fool; but vou dopt' know all yet; and, by Jupiter, 
you shall know it now. I have positively been 

'4^ obliged 
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obliged to bail tiie debt Lorimer was arrested for; 
and Caroline thinks it would be better to give them 
something to go on with again, and let them go : 
then we could shut «p half the house, and do with 
fewer servants. I thought, at first, she was right, 
and so did Reynardson ; but afterwards I b^gan 
to consider; and I suspect this is only a beginning, 
and that Lady Paula sets her sister on to ask me 
for money. Now if so, you see, I have married, 
as one may say, the whole family ; and this I cer- 
tainly did not mean to do ; for they are all, I un- 
derstand, as poor as rats, and, I am sure, as proud 
as Lucifer, for they seem to think, somehow, that 
they have done me a favor ; and I can't see how : 
they are always talking of their Irish kings, and 
nonsense : and what good does it all do? — Fm sure 
if they had not hunted after me, I should nev^r 
have run after them ; but there was such a piece 
of work all the wliile we were at Brighton ! never 
easy without me! it was Portargis here, and Por- 
targis there from morning till night, you know : and 
you recollect how she used always to make me 
carry her pocket handkerchief *. Now, I thought 
V in 



t Perhaps, and wq wish it may prove so, before ibii 
iaious that folly ever introduced, may be consigned to its 



:s meets the public eye, one of the most disQUktiiig 



proper oblivion. Would it be credited by ditQtnt peopk, 
that English ladies reduce themselves to the necessity of 
orc/en/ig a gentleman to cariy their handkerchief and 6f^* 
gin^ the use of it when wanted for its proper purpose?—^ 
and that it remains in the custody of the owner no longer 
th^Q whiif it is w^^d ! !— — ItjU^^iudelicate to b% 

tecrib«i; 
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in this dilemma, I would try what being a little 
civil to my mpther mig|ht do : it is not, indeed^ 
very usual with me ; but I thoi^ht, you know, the 
siovelty might gpt a little cash out of her, jiist to 
go oo with i and I don't care to go back without 
at least a prospect ; for Caroline, though she is 
certainly a very superior woman, even her sister 
owns, ^ is not the sweetest temper in the world ; 
but that's a thing nobody can find out till Vis too 
jate. I hoped my father might have been in town. 
1 can't conceive what the deuce he s doing at this 
time of year, down at Luxmore : why the country 
is a desert now ! I met a fellow yesterday, who 
said his father had been down to stay a few days 
with him, and he never saw a man so altered: 
they say you would hardly know the places it is 
80 improved ; and he's rebuilding farm-houses, and 
sticking tip CQttages, and throwing awayamon* 
strous deal of money. I hope there's no she-fa- 
vourite at the bottom of it' 

' She-&VQrite8y such as ^u mean,' interrupted 
Gertrude; * do not usually build farm-houses or 
cotta^/ 

' Well ! I can't understand it ; but I hear lie s 
so popular ; and quite grave ; but somehow they 
talk of his calling himself a happy man. Fm $|re 

iiescribed ; and the insolence with whicb we have teen l|be 
ofBcc conferred, and the authority used, is almost as oin^ 
sire. We will not hear a word about * the inpoisibilitj of 
Injuring our outline by incumbrances :' a cambric handker- 
chief may be carried about ua without betn^ing itself or 
disgracing us. ^^ 

y^9^ . Wk: I wonder 
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I wonder how he can be so— for this world^s enough 
to make any man hang himself. But as I was say* 
ing, I dare as soon eat my £ngers as go back with- 
out something to stop the mouths of those raficak 
the tradesmen. — But yet, I find I amnol speak to 
my mother. — If I resolve ever so well, before I see 
her, that moment that she comes across me, I turn 
savage. — Ol Gatty! Gatty! I see what I have 
done — you need not tell me ; but it is all your 
feult. — Why did not you behave differently ? — If 
you had done half that Caroline has done, we 
should have been happy — but you never took any 
pains — not you.* 

Gertrude was dumb — his lordship's countenance 
was interrogatory — still she was silent — his coun- 
tenance began to assume— he was going to proceed 
—she stopt him : 

' Believe me, dear Portargis, you have not in the 
world a more anxious, or more sincere friend than 
myself. I think I may say, I have never varied ; 
and if any thing but an humble wish to do my duty, 
and a resolution not to make myself miserable by 
my own folly, has guided me, it is without my 
knowledge. You cannot suppose your regard could 
ever be unimportant to me, or that the extraordinary 
elevation that seemed offered to me in the con- 
niection, could be matter of indifference to one in my 
ilbation; but had that situation been still more 
dependent, still lower, not i icrcly half Mhat Lady 
Caroline did to win you, but not one particle of 
what she thought right, could I have stooped to - 1. 
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beg your pardon — I should say have adopted^ it 
might suit her rank— it would have degraded me. 
— You had your choice in all you did — it was not" 
for me to dictate your conduct; and when I saw 
you capricious, I had only to sink below the reach 
of your caprice. In one point alone did 1 venture 
to think for myself: — I resolved never to lead you 
into an act of which you could repent You did not 
know what would make you happy ; and it would 
have been presumption in me to have fancied I 
could tell you. I endeavored to act by the light of 
my reason and the guidance of my conscience, and 
at least you must say, I was not selfish. — It was not 
/who departed from t/ou. 1 saw you repented 
your precipitancy, and wished to retract. 

* Well ! you might be right as to yourself— hut 
you might so easily have recalled me !' 

* God forgive me, Portargis, if my pride is cul- 
pable, but something, sure, is due to the decency of 
the fen.ale character; and my spirit prompts me to 
say I can go to my grave, thankful for what Heaven 
has bestowed on me, even if J never marry and 
suffer from the want pf protection ; but the man 
I do marry, must never, never, \yant recalling.' 

* You were always singular — and your having 
IJved so out of the world, is a great disadvan- 
tage, certainly — one ought to make allowances — 
but I think ^our path is pretty plain just now.— 
1*11 lay a hundred guineas to five, that you ai^ q|| 
qiother-in-law in eighteen months.' 

* What am I to take Lady Waveney's place r 
s^id Gertrude laughing. 

' No, 
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* No, nonsense ! I mean step-motlier — you 
know what I mean — I remember what you used to 
say/ 

* Well/ ^aid she, ' as you cannot bear contra- 
diction.just now, you must take it for granted ; and 
then I shall certainly revive * the Lady Isabella's 
tragedy ;' and as your father has not a daughter, 
make a pie of your wife.' 

• * I believe I should by that time thank you,' re- 
plied his lordship softo voce, * but don't trifle, 
Gatty, when I am on the rack.' 

* I certainly will not be serious when you talk 
such preposterous nonsense. — If I do not laugh, I 
must scold.' 

' Well! all I have to say is, that, though you 
may think yourself very right just now, you may 
repent your preciseness.' 

* I never can,' she answered firmly. * When 
we have done what appears to us, after fair consi- 
deration, to be right, we must abide the conse- 
quence—and there may be consequences to doing 
ri}>;ht, as well as to doing wrong, which it requires 
fortitude, to abide. — You may wound my heart, but 
not my conscience, Portargis.' 

* But you talk of fair consideration : — if your re- 
gard for me had been, what 1 may say it ought to 
hate been, you would never have thought of fair 
consideration.' 

* Of this I cannot presume tojudge ; but yet I 
should very much suspect that a regard which will 
not bear a fair consideration, is very little worth 
our having — at lea^t, I am sure / could not feel 

grateful 
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grateful for such a regard, were it ever so violent : 
It is building without a foundation ; and the higher 
the building, the greater the danger/ 

* You arc so very wbe — so vastly philosophical ! 
• — Upon my soul, I don't believe you have any idea 
what it is to be in love/ 

* You will make me angry, Lord Portargis. 
Had I been your wife, my lord, you would have 
found that, if I did not know what it is to be in lovCy 
I could have learnt what it is to iove. Neither 
prosperity nor adversity — neither your prudence 
nor imprudence — neither your kindness nor un- 
kindness — ^your frown nor your smile, would have 
shaken the duty and affection of my heait, once 
consecrated to you. I would have borne, I would 
have soothed your starts of temper ; — I would have 
saved you, at any sacrifice of my own happiness 
and comfort, from every suffering that my influence 
could avert: — I would have followed you through 
every misery ; — I should have shrunk from a parti- 
cipation in nothing but guilt Till you had forced 
me to say 

* I caimot love the man I cannot hortor/ 

you would have found me, I will venture to assert, 
more valuable to you than if I had acted as yea 
suppose you would have wished. — And if 1 had, my 
lord, professed myself ever so deeply in love — ^what 
would you now think — what would you now not 
say of foolish Gatty Aubrey ? — ^what would your 
wife, what would her sister — what would, even the 
man whom you despise, Sir Ptiilip, tell you of Gatty 

Aubrey ? 
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Aubrey? that she was your mother*s dependent — 
Acarcely above the rank of her servant — that she 
dared to love you— and was fitly requited for her 
daring. *^0 ! Lord Portai^gis ! — I can submit to be 
poor— nay, to be dependent ; but I jEwmot submit 
to be scorned.' 

His lordship walked to the window ; be bit his 
lip ; he took out his handkerchief, while Gertrude, 
exhausted, threw herself on a chair^ and panted 
with her agitation. 

Lord Portargis recovered courage ;-«-it was not 
a time, indeed, to be a coward. 

* All I say/ resumed he, * is, that if I had ever 
seen in you any thing like love for mc, I should not 
have done as I have.' 

^ You deceive yourself: you would have doll^ 
precisely as you have done, even had I followed 
you with tears.' 

' 'Tis impossible, Gatty. Confess at once, that 
you never cared for me.' 

' So far am I from confessing it, that I would 
deny it, as long as I live. Consider, Portargis, I 
have had no confidantes^ no friends to whom I could 
ever tell what have been my thoughts : I have 
tlierefore no one to bear witness for nie : I can only 
appeal to your knowledge of my veracity, and say, 
that had 1 not been too humble to presume, and 
you too capricious to justify my presumption, my 
whole heart, and all its affections, had been yours : 
we have loved each other from our cradle ; and if I 
have any merit, it is that I never suffei^ed tliat love 

to 

9 
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to Riftke me forget the liberty to which you were 
entitled. Was it for me to Say, * marry me m ho 
am a beggar,' when you had your choice of wealth, 
and rank, and beautv ? and how could I have es- 
caped your mother's displeasure, had she not seen 
that her son had nothing to fear from the arts of 
her dependent? If I was not as much elated as 
you expected, when your father approved our mar- 
riage, it was my prophetic spirit that chilled me. 
I asked m)*self what would my path be, even if you 
did not change your mind, with one whose happi- 
ness seemed built on triHes, the value of which I 
could not understand. How, I asked, was I to make 
your home pleasant, when every hour shewed you 
at a loss for the means of passing the next ? how 
was I to recommend myself to you, when I saw 
ihbt the young women of your acquaintance gained 
your favor in proportion as they had qualities and 
tastes which I have not nor ever could wish to ac- 
quire? but all these risks, I would chearfully have 
incurred, to have seen you, in the course of years, 
as respectable, and as happy as I wished you.' 

* All this consideration convinces mc, that 
though you might be my friend, you don't know 
what it is to be in love.' 

* Answer me a question, Portargis? What 
would you call any woman's regard for you, if you 
knew that she sacrificed another attachment to be** 
come your wife — that she would not suffer herself 
to suppose she could be happier with another than 
with you, because your happiness was deaier to her 
than tliat of any one ebc ?' 

' Why 
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^ Why I should say, to bo sure, that this is more 
love than any body has a right to expect/ 

* Would you doubt the sincerity of that love ?* 
^ It would l)C ini»»ossible,' 

* 'I'lien, Porttrgis, this is the praise I claim : — 
there exists in tlic world one whom I believe the 
only man I could marry in perfect confidence — a 
uitin for wliose love I should be proud to feel 
grateiul — a man, for whose society I would under- 
go any thing;— yet I would, had you both stood 
before me, and allowed me n)v choice, I would 
have chosen jp/w/, had you only convinced me that 
it concrrned your happiness/ 

* Ah ! J50 you fancy — I know the man you mean ; 
it's Carr, 1 know ; — I heard my mother tell some- 
body the whole story : I always thought you were 
fond of him ; but I thought it was all broke off. I 
heard, tiiC other day, he was <!;oing to marry a wo- 
man with an immense fortuuL.' 

O ! with what impunity the inconsiderate can 
■wound ! Gertrude was recovered from her irrita- 
tion and restored to her senses, by this cool, this 
mortifying, tliis cruel reception of her confidence. 
* Now,' thought she, * if the care of our own hap- 
piness is a matter of duty, I stand acquitted : — what 
coukl I expect from one who takes no interest in 
^ny tiling but as it concerns himself, and who can 
see mc humble myself to convince him of his 
power, witliout offering one word of consolation !' 

She had been drawn, by her zeal to convince 
Lord Portargis of his injustice, beyond the bounds 
of her discretion : that had escaped her lips now, 

which 
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which bad never before i^andered from the deepest 
recess of her heart : and she felt much oViiigcd to 
his lordship's erroneous guess, for her po^verof 
retreating. — * We had better think what is to be 
done/ said she ; ' for Lady Luxmore will be here 
soon now :— had you not better make a friend of 
her y 

' O ! no, no ; she can be a friend to no one; 
I have been thinking of writing to my father; but 
I don't know how to set about it.' 

' What can be the difliculty ?' 

* I tried two or three times last nisht. after 
Loriincr's attorney left mc ; but I could not please 
Uiysclf/ 

* Surely nothing more is necessary than to tell 
L«;r(l Luxmore the substance of what you nave 
tokl me. Don't be offended ; but really I have 
no patience with people who can talk for half an 
ho'ir to^etiiCT, ar.d yet never know what to sav on 
pi'.pcr : — one would think writing a science.' 

' Why so it is, to a fool/ 

* You cannot bn accused of vanity/ said she, 
endeavoring to smile; * but you are no fool, Por- 
targi^.' 

^ 1 feel, just now, confoundedly like one. I can t 
say I am afraid of my father, nor that I care much 
about him ; but money I must have, and tlien 
there is something so cursed silly in sitting don-n 
to tell a foolish thing. — Yet he must know it, for 
we can't keep secret long; and then, perhaps, it 
Mill hii worse; beside^ these people have no pa- 
tience.' 

'You 
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^ You had better be ingenuous- But what ar- 
rangements have you made for Sir Philip ?' 

* O ! none upon earth : — there's a whole lot of 
rabble to be uMth me at eleven ; it's half past nine 
now, by Jupiter: I must not stay, or I shall get 
in again with my mother: you must make my 
excuse. — But about writing to my father. — \\'ould 
you do it in my placer' 

* Yes, certainly.' 

* Well then, do tell mc what to say : it needs 
tiot be much, I suppose.' 

* O ! no : — the less the better, you will think, I 
dare say : but if it were my case, I should leave 
nothing to be told : I would say it all at once.' 

*No; I had rather give him a hint. — Can't 
you write something for me with this pencil on the 
back of this letter? — here's room enough: — try/ 

Gertrude obeyed :— she wrote : 

* My father, 

* I am grieved to say that T have placed 
myself in the midst of circumstances most desfKj- 
rately distressing, yet scarcely entided to your pity. 
I am pi*epared to confess the whole if you com* 
maud me. One comfort, however, I find in my 
wrctclied anxiety : it is, that the fear of your dis- 
pleasure weighs most heavily on my mind. Do 
not understand tliat I have been guilt}' of any thing 
injurious to my honor : I have done a precipi- 
tate deed when I ought to have taken your ad- 
vice, and when, I am persuaded it would have 
been attended by your prohibition ; but if you 

knew 
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Imew the peculiar influence under which I acted, 

I cannot but flatter myself you would feet tor 

> 

me.— 

The viscount looked over Gertrude as she 
wrote : all his cares seemed removed by seeing 
them hinted on paper with some regards of deli- 
cacy towards his soreness* — But here Gertrude 
stopt : 

* What shall I add ?* said she. 

* What you please ; I am sure you know best' 

* Portargis^ look at me ; and tell me, on your 
honor, whether I may promise your future good 
conduct/ 

* You may/ 
^ If I promise the duty of a son towards your 

&ther, will you make it good?* 

' Positively — you may — if my father will be 

liberal to us. 1 am almost tired of being a 

fool : and I see others are such fools too, they 
can't advise one ; they only think of self/ 

She proceeded : 

^ Be assured that any lenity shewn to my 
wounded mind, will be felt and most gratefully 
acknowledged ; and that in the persuasion that 
\ you will consider how painful is suspence, I pro- 

fess myself, as I feel resolved you shall henceforth 
find me, my lord, 

* Your very obedient son/ 

If his lordship was ready to devour this rough 
sketch of his thoughts : if be ran off in high 

spirits, 
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dpirks, and left some things unsaid which he might 
have said to her who had served hint, his character 
is tlie conimentary : he was, from childhood, the 
vane of every breeze ; and every action was the 
result of a separate impulse : there was but one 
untraversing feeling in his mind, and this wa^ his* 
dislike to his mother; for however amiably his af- 
fections seemed to return to Gertrude on every 
occasion, return implies absence, and in U)eir fre- 
quent and long separation, none but himself knew,' 
liow n>any and how various had been tJie objects 
of his pursuit : it was Gertrudes influence^ not hh 
tendency J that bought him the praise of constancy; 
and even this was not strong eo^^ to ^tand, 
when nothing attempted its d^row! His 
esteem for Gertriide nothing could destroy ; but it 
was a scntiuient tliat could admit no praise ; it 
was confessing properties no more to b^ denied, 
than those of separation in tire and constriction in 
ice ; it M'as a sentiment he did not particularly cuU' 
tivate ; nay sometimes for his own excuse, he liquid 
gladly have abated it; but never more strongly 
did it operate, than when he drew, in his walk back 
to Bond-street, a comparison between himself, the 
ipso Jacio husband of I^dy Caroline de Haute- 
fort, and himself, the hypothetical husband of 
Gatly Aubrey. 

As neither the viscount nor her own discretion 
enjoined secrecy, and without telling the truth, 
this clandestine visit would have been liable to 
misinterpretation, Gertrude judged it prudent, as 
well as her due, to tell Lady Luxmore the most 

important 
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important circumstances of it: she therefore re* 
vealed the marriage, by wishing her ladyship joy 
of ber noble daughter-in-law, but said not a word 
of any distress. The indocile will often follow, 
though seldom they can be led. Gertrude's tone 
and manner told her she was to be pleased, but the 
secrecy checked a little what she seemed disposed 
to feel, till chusing, for her own sake, to suppose 
that lier son came purposely to inform her, and 
was too much afraid of lier to fulfil his mtentiou, 
she accepted the homage, and with some compla 
cency asked what fortune Lady Caroline was 6aki 
to bring, 

^ O r rcpii^Kiertrude, ^ we must not think of 
money wbcii|PBb is such blood. Tis your lady- 
ship's being Lord Portargis's mother, perhaps, that 
made the family accept the offer/ 

Never had Gertrude for herself condescended 
to an ingratiating expression ; but for Portargis, 
for the friend of her infancy, the companion of her 
first ^pleasures, who had not unfrequently, however 
injudiciously, striven to do her kindness, she could 
submit to please, and she effected it; for money 
was no more mentioned, and the countess called 
for the peerage, and asked where she should find 
the Waveney title. Be it remembered Gertrude 
had not departed from the truth. 

Women, when once interested in a cause, are 
very apt, afler their first exertions, ta say to them* 
selves, * What more can I do?' The answer to 
this question made Gertrude, as she could not 
with propriety addre^ the earl^ write privately to 

Mr. 
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Afr. Sydenham by that day's post, telling him as 
much as sh^ dared, and intreating his influence in 
favor of the viscount. To this letter she could 
not receive an answer without resorting to means 
she would not willingly adopt : she was forced 
therefore to trust to chance for satisfaction, and, 
at length, to rest content with having endeavored. 
That, at the close of the business, when the earl, 
assailed by his son^s letter and Mr. Sydenham's 
intreaties, and fesolved by the opportune bursting 
of bis friend Marquis Bannerman's bubble-great- 
ness, bad done every thing she could have wished, 
she was ignorant of the events — that Lord Portargis 
entirely forgot to say that he waf. relieved, — and 
that the next news she heard, was that, disgusted 
with the army and bis country, he was going to 
Ireland, must all be ascribed to thai y out fiful vi^ 
vacity which so many of us make a sine qud non 
in our choice of favorites. 
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CHAP. LXXXI. 

Uonest endeavors. * Blue dtriU.' Medical MitentioM. A fa^ 
fiatic correspondent. An ardent wish gratified in prosipeet. 
Cofd consistencjf. A little accommodation, A friend xeHkn 
reach. 

The year which had closed over the grave of Mr. 
Sterling, had not rendered his memory less dear 
to Gertnide ; and she b€gan now, more than ever, 
to feel the advantages she derived from bis manly 
care of her mind. Sceings as she supposed, all 
she had to tely on, under Heaven, iti her oun in* 
dnstry, she was careful to lo^ notMng ibe had 
gained, and as far as possible to add to her little 
store of ability : she had got over all her shy re^ 
luctance to enter the library; and Lady Laxmore's 
powers of opposition growing every day more 
feeble, she could make nearly what use she pleased 
of it, to prepare herself for the time when, not 
the caprice, but the seemingly approadiing death 
of her patroness, would turn her over to her own 
guidance. It was her resolution to shit\ for her- 
self, without accepting any thing more than good 
wishes and distant services from the carl : the only 
mode by which it appeared to her possible to 
avoid the new dominion of Lord and I-ady Port- 
argis. From Mr. Sydenham and his sister, she 
well knew, notwithstanding the restiaint of their 
letters, she might expect all that slie could ask ; 

for 
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for she was convinced they acted on principles far 
higher than even those of benefiting her ; but there 
was now a sentiment in her mind, which, though 
it might be folly to indulge it, she could not call on 
any duty to help her in repressing; and it had 
power to make her resolve, rather to accept a 
maintenance at the price of all her liberty, thaq 
to resort to Lux more rectory for a home, dear as 
were its inhabitants to her 1 

She felt it almost a vivid happiness not to have 
been spoiled, or treated with false ideas of the 
world : nobody had ever been kind enough, or 
thought it worth their pains, to toll her that wo 
were sent here on purpose, even to practice elegant 
accomplishments: she really did believe, and it 
must have been something beyond the rhetoric 
of the present day that could have altered her 
creed, that we were placed here, as in a very 
rough school, to fit us for a better abiding-place. 
She perceived, in our best actions, an alloy, and, in 
our best pleasures, an abatement, yet a tendency 
towards something more perfect, which convinced 
her, that, consistently with the wisdom displayed 
in the creatioq, this could not be the ultima Thulb 
of human hopes. She knew that the common 
sense of mankind recognizee), and tlie researches 
of the wise confirmed this invigomting o|nnion; 
and lier belief was strengthened, as is the infidel^ 
by a regard to hef^own intei^est in it. * Whom 
have I in Heaven but thee?' was the humble 
question her heart oifcred up, when, in rising from 
her bed, she was compelled to recollect, that where 

M s 2 she 
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she should sleep the following week, depended on 
a life tlvdt hung by the weakest hair, and a temper 
regulated by something, if possible, less to be relied 
on. When she lay down at night, she felt she had, 
indeed, nothing to ofl'cr as the fruit of her day, but 
diligence^ and patience, according as opportunities 
presented themselves for their exercise. 

A variation of days, now seldom chearcd even 
bv a casual visitor, — days which aflbrded her no 
comnmnication with any one ; for even her ' one 
fnend' she had long since lost by marriage and 
the countess's request that this might put a stop 
to * the nonsense of visitinr; ;' — days that admitted 
of no exercise, but an airing of two horn's and a 
half, statute-ineasHre^ with three inches of one of 
the coach-glasses let down — a variation of these ■ 
monotonous davs, she owed to the state of her 
own health. Let a foct be a warning; and we 
shall feel paid for disclosing it. It had been 
through the winter, part of her daily duty to get 
oranges ready for the countess to take without 
trouble; and her ladyship requiring to be kept 
warm, there was generally, even when not much 
wanted, a large fire: against this fire, she had, 
one cold mornini:^, stood peolini; orancres till she 
was heated, and going to her chamber to relieve 
her hands from the unpleasant feeling of her em- 
ployment, she became sensible that it was well 
for her s!ie had quilted the fire : on reaching ha* 
room, she dipt her hands into cold water; and 
instantly the whole world seemed givin^T way 
around her : she fell on the nearest chair, retain- 
ing 
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ifig her perfect recollection, but uuable to stand 
or speak : no one was near her ; she tried to 
reach her bed ; but at tlie moment she stirred, it 
seemed to go from her : at tliat instant, the well- 
known bell of call for her, Vang smartly ; and no 
answer bein;^ made to it, the female servant w ho 
had been ortiered to ring it, fortunately came up, 
to say a note to I^dy Luxmore needed her tj re- 
ply to it .In a few minutes, she recovered, was 
led down, and notwithstanding her looks, suffered 
to attempt writing: it was impossible : the countess 
was angry, complained of the hardship of having 
no one to assist her, and sent a verbal messaiie. 
The apothecary in attendance, saw the necessity 
of doing something for one who had so suffered ; 
but in a few weeks, being oat of his depth, he ad- 
vised farther advice, change of air, the sca^side, 
amusements, society, and all the privileges of pri- 
vileged persons. Lady Luxmore di.«cussed them : 
* Miss Aubrey might have what advice she pleased; 
but she hoped she was not to be saddled with 
doctors' fees ; change of air she must seek with 
some one else ; as to the sea-side, if she would 
have patience till August^ she believed she should 
tlien go herself/ 

In a miserable state of existence, subject to fits 
of tears that nothing would control for hours, — to 
paroxysms of terror that made her afraid to go 
near a window, or down stairs without holding, 
and with all the wretched retinue jocularly called 
' blue devils,' at her heels, wherever she stirred^ she 
got on till about this time^ when having received all 

thQ 
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the profit of her literary labor» and entered on a 
single volume with the kindest encouragement, she 
resolved to seek health withqut saddling her lady- 
ship with the dreaded tees of a physician, and re* 

quested Dr. R to call on her. 

llt;i*e was a great comfort and unlooked-for 
amusement. Dr. R * is well known as a gen- 
tleman and a scholar; .and his chariot, which she 
always compared in her mind to a piece of pickled 
salmon served up in fennel, would, even in its ap- 
proacn, cliear her spirits : in the fullest business, 
he never affccteci hurrv; and her ailment not be« 
ing of the acute kind, he would defer his visit for 
a day, if the next ofibred him half an hour for 
Miss Aubrey : he enquired into her pursuits and 
attainments, and extracted a confession that she 
was beginning to read the classics ; if he saw the 
countess, he, ignornntly enough, would try to 
make her sf)cak well of ' that clever girl of her's;' 
but when (iertrude saw him in another room, he 
would bid her fetch her book, then lay out his 
ivatch, and desiring her to take care be did not 
transgress, he would read the Pollio of Vii^l with 
, her, or any thing else that charmed her by her 
power of comprehending, or distressed her by its 
difficulty: he would point out brilliant passages: 
he would set her to get by heart, and inforce the 
enunciation of lines, to which he gave every ad- 
vantage by his own perceptions; and for four 

• With the sinccrest feeling of regret wc beg the readen of 
this cditioh of our work to substitute was for t>. Dr. Rey- 
nolds lived iiut H be sensible of our gratitude. 

montbt 
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months was she tlius paid for being an iavaiicb 
without the smallest subtraction from the attention 
called for by Iter miserable nervous affections, 
^hich were soothed, and perhaps as much de- 
creased, by this renewed impulse on her faculties, 
as by the routine of medicine prescribed in such 
cases. 

In this space of time, let it be remarked, that 

Dr. R attending her, on an average, fives times 

in a fortnight, and at one time five days in sue* 
cession, and having no reason to suppose the 
countess's purse in any measure drawn against a 
young woman who seemed to her ^ as a daughter,' 
would accept only ten fees of one guinea each : 
liis reply was, ^ Not your money: I like your spiiit 
of application; I come for a pleasant chat.' 

Now, dear young friends! all ye who Uke 
th6 visits of an agreeable physician better than 
paying guineas 1 do try to have a little conversa- 
tion for him beyond ^ last ball' and ' the dra- 
goons.' But at tlie same time let us warn you, if 
you have the great good fortune to meet witb^'those 

of the school of R , that you will, unless he sees 

you geese J have no flattery to soothe you. He told 
Gertrude to remember, that what God had done 
for her, called for her gratitude and her circum- 
spection : and at parting, he uttered these words : 
^ If ever I bear of your doing wrong, I shall say 
some one has fascinated you : let me have the com- 
fort of seeing you settled in life in a way worthy 
of you ; and when you have a house of your own, 
give me your word that you will never admit into 

it, 
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it, dissolute men, or women with tainted reputar 
tions. — And now, God bless you! be a good girl; 
take care of yourself, and if yo;i have any return 
of your complaint, let me know it/ 

That season of the year was now arrived, the 
most unpleasant tg prisoners in London, when the 
summer is departing, and the autumn not ready 
to come ; when an oppressive heat makes it ne- 
cessary to keep windows open, and they admit 
only disagreeable smells and the noises of the 
street ; when shortened days send the pedes riaas 
out of the fields in a humor to wrangle all the way 
home; and the misery of idleness to those already 
there, is to be relieved only by enduring addi- 
tional heat. In one of these closing day 3, wbea 
Gertrude was confined to conversation with the 
countess, she heard her own name pronounced in 
the street; and a letter directed in a hand she knew 
not, was brought by tiic petty post; or as we chuse, 
in preference to a good term, to call it, the two- 
penny-post ; she opened it, and by tlie light in the 
haily as her ladyship called it, read : 

* Honoured Madam, 

* I ho|>e your Ladyship will Humbly 
Pardon the predicament that makes me take the 
liberty of waiting on Vou by these but we un- 
derstand as the lady who came to ours you are 
daghter to and if so I durst to say you would 
Like to be told that She is very mqch in want of 
comfort, and talks as if she would like to see 
you. The Lord send us all a fietai^ birth in that 

Blessed 
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Blessed country, where the wicked cease from 
trubbling^and the wary are at Rest 

From madam Your Ladyship's 
most' obliged hunibel Sarvant 

T.^Griffin.V 
No. 16 Harlequin row 
St. George's fields. 

She had not raised very high expectations on con- 
templating the outside of this epistle : she supposed 
it an appeal to her feelings ; but that it was to end, at 
least, her ignorance, respecting her mother, the style 
of it prevented lier from perceiving, even when the 
had finished reading it ; on a second perusal, she 
could but very imperfectly comprehend its mean- 
ing : her sensations seemed to suspend the use of 
her faculties : she began again to read, and now 
becoming conscious of the purport, and of the vi- 
sible eft'cct it was producing on her nerves, she 
returned to the drawing room, and endeavored to 
obtain liberty of feeling by anticipating the coun- 
tess's questions and remarks. — * 'Tis a letter,' said 
she, ' Uia'am, from somebody about my poor mo- 
ther.' — * Well ! your poor motlier !' said her lady- 
ship — * I havenothing to do with your poor mother.* 

She was inclined to go out of the room. Lady 
Luxmore spoke : 

* Nay, pray stay, and let's hear Mhat they say 
about her : give me the letter, and order candles.' 

' I am ashamed to shew it your ladyship.' 

* O, dear ! I beseech yo*^ don't be squeamish : 
I know the fool much better than you do.' 

Her ladyship took the letter, waited in silence 

for 
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£or light) and having read it and esamined it on all 
sides, with an afiectedly contemptuous laugh, she 
threw it on the table, requesting to know ' Miss 
Aubrey's royal will and pleasuie, and what she 
meant to do/ 

Gertrude was in an agony of tears, while the 
countess, who had ceitainly the advantage of her, 
insisted on knowing what she meant to do. 

After an efibrt, she was able to reply, ' I can 
only say, my duty.' 

* Then I suppose you mean to leave }ne.^ 
' 1 have no meaning. I cannot tell.' 

' Then it is fit I should tell youj Miss Aubre}*, 
that the moment you go out of this house to see 
that good-for-nothing woman, is tlie last moment 
you shall enter it' 

The idea truly was a little confused in briogiog 
forth ; but the sense was plain, even ^ to the mean- 
est capacity.' Gertrude roused, and replied : ^ I 
shall submit to your {Measure, Lady Luxmore, 
without repining, when I have done what appears 
to me to be right ; but without that satisfaction, I 
can do notliiug/ 

^ I want to know whether you mean to see her.' 

* Certainly.* 

* Then you understand ; we part' 

' Do not say so. Lady Luxmore ; this is too 
harsh ; you will think better soon ; you will recol- 
lect—' 

' I shall recollect notliing, but that I have an 
ungrateful girl to deal with. I see what all this is 

to 
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to eome to : you are to live here, and enjoy all. 
your comforts, and live like the first lady in the 
land ; and I may go and whiiitle for a companion : 
all your time and thoughts will be wanted for your 
poor mother, indeed !' 

* You mistake me, madam : I can never be un- 
grateful : if I could fail in my duty to my mother, 
you might suspect me ; but consider, I have never 
known the comfort of having parents ; and surely 



* Haven t I been a parent to you ; and hasn t 
Mr. Sterling?' 

' You have been to me as parents ; and as a pa- 
rent would I respect your ladyship, if you would 
let Die, But why all this anger ? — You know I can 
hesLT much ; and I will still bear any thing from 
yoQ, wlien it regards only myself; but this dispo- 
sition to obey cannot go farther. I cannot sut>- 
mit to a breach of one of the commandments. 
What dependence have I in all the world, . but on 
the goodness of the Almighty ? and how can I ask 
this protection, if I offend Him ?' 

^ O ! I see clearly, without any explanation, 
what all this means; you want to get away, and 
your mother is to be an excuse.' 

* Forgive me, Lady Luxmore, if I contradict 
you. Look at the letter : does it imply any thing 
that can tempt me? docs it appear as if her situa- 
tion could gratify my pride, or her noeans of sub- 
sistence supply my wants ? What is it 1 am called 
toi — Not to share any good with her, but to find 
comfort for her; and where am I to seek it ? I be- 
lieve 
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lieve, madam, I have not often allowed a petulant 
expression or a disrespectful reply to you to esca|)e 
my lips ; but you provoke mc : you are cruel, and 
though nothing uonld tempt me to quit you now, 
you may drive me iVom you/ 

To deliberate in a storm, or in I^mbard- street, 
would be an undertaking of as probable success, 
as to have considered what was expedient witliin 
car-sLot of the countess. — Gertrude, thereibrc, 
though almost called back, retreated to her cham- 
ber, and to peripatetic rumination. 

It was not difficult to decide on what she should 
do, if her expectation, her wish, her hope, of find- 
ing her mother was realised ; but the style and 
aspect, and cant of the letter, gave her little satis- 
faction ; and as she was pretty well convinced that 
Lady Luxmore would suffer her antipatliy to Mrs. 
Aubrey to get the better of any feeling for her 
pjvtegiej she feared that a precipitate attempt, 
even to satisfy her curiosity, might deprive her of 
a home. She therefore resolved first to ascertain 
the fact with regard to her mother, and this once 
done, a sense of duty, and a disposition to be 
moderate in following it, would, she trusted, point 
Out and regulate her path. 

Having arranged this in her mind, she wrote a 
note according to the address furnished by the 
letter, saying : 

* On receiving any testimonial that the lady men- 
tioned in a note, to which this is a reply, is the 

widow 
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nv'idow of the Rev. Afartin Aubrey, of Luxmorc> 

ill shire, Gertrude Aubrey will immediately 

offer every proof of dutiful and affectionate regard 
in her power.' 

The servants found a messenger to carry this 
billet : an answer was promised in the morning ; 
and the remaining hours of the evening afforded 
only irritating and vexatFous complaints and re- 
solves, whicli tlie countess, perhaps, could not r^ 
strain if she had been so inclined; for to the consola- 
tion of the peevish, we must confess that there is a 
time when responsibility seems to have ceased, and 
when that which once called for censure, claims, 
if not pity, forgiveness. What is to be said with 
regard to that intermediate space when the correc- 
tion of our faults is in our power, and ought to be 
our most important concern, we do not hint ; but 
certainly, within sight of threescore, * poor soul !' is 
the zcorsi we have to apprehend from our judicious 
friends. I-.et it be remembered it is the best we 
have any right to expect ; and let it be remem- 
bered before we enter on this privileged dotage. 

When retired for tlie night, Gertrude found it 
impossible to rest y but alone, she grew, if not 
more composed, infinitely happier. No caution 
she could use, no guard she could set on her ima- 
gination, could secure her against the inroad of 
ideas, all founded on the probability of recovering 
her lost parent. Before midnight, many schemes 
had been framed and rejected; and before she 
quitted her chamber, she-fAis well prepared in 

mind 
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luind to meet any difficulty, might her vivid, her 
ardent hope be realised. 

She had more than one third remaining of the 
money she had earned — she had had repeated en- 
couragement to try her fortune again in the same 
way — the improved ttate of her attainments^, 
would, she was now convinced, gain her a mainte- 
nance — she had more friends than heretofore ; and 
though she saw much to distress and perplex her, 
she saw no reason to despond. 

Calm in her temper, firm in her purpose, knov/- 
ing that she was right, and therefore not disposed 
to prove the point, she met Lady Luxmore, whose 
countenance betrayed feelings that might, more 
than her usual deportment, have warped those of 
Gertrude. She had been in tears. 

Whether Gertrude had made that distinction in 
her mind, which one of our best female writers of 
moral fiction, has ascertained, between sorrow and 
self-pity ; or whether her common sense of duty 
told her that she must not listen at the same time, 
and with equal interest, to the claims of adverse 
clients, may be questioned ; but not presuming to 
suppose T.ady Luxmore would accept sympathy 
from heFf she proceeded in her morning evolutions 
with a steady pace and the most unimpeachable 
re3|>cct, wliilc her heart palr)itated at every sound, 
and she whispered to herself the words, ' My mo- 
ther,' in a spirit of self-complacency, that would be 
degraded by comparing it to the reliearsal of a 
pretty-sounding title, which the morrow is to give 
to a bride-elect 

The 
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The promised reply arrived. She opened it, and 
read what our readers may also read. — But first, 
let us apprise them, tliat being very lazy, and al- 
ways preferring reality to fiction, we, with the al- 
teration of only a few words, print verbatim et litC' 
ratim. 

^ Honored madam 
* I Receved You Ladyship's Latter and Acord- 
ing to Your Ladyship's Deciar I Waitied on the 
Lady and Encouraged hur witli Good words and 
thretnings pointing of hur to the Bencvolance of 
Your Ladyships wich Demanded her Gratefulnes 
which Shee Apared to be in Sum Degree Sensable 
of I shall if not haringfrom Your Ladyship Imme- 
diantly Look Out for a place for hur As it Apears 
tliat Shee is not CapabuU of the Sitiwation wich 
Shee now Oqupise Blessed be God for putting it in 
Your Ladyships power and for Giveing Your Lady- - 
ships the Inclination to Do Good for a Good 
Name is Betar than Richis I feel it My Duty to be 
faithful! in my Stewardship while it tis called to Day 
As the Night Aprocbis where in ,No Man Can 
work At presant I am In A temprary way But I 
shall Do My Endevors to place the Lady in A Si- 
tiwation where in She may be easy I wish Your 
Ladyship all the privileges of the New Bom heaven 
Born sons of God this Is the Only Return that can 
Be Made You By Yopr 

Ladylhips Most Obliged 
Md Hwnble Sarvant 

T. Gwffin/ 

< I thmk 

8 
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' I think the Lady is Capabul of finding hur 
Way if Shee Corns to Charing cross By tlie Coach.' 

When this original and dainty epistle first met 
our eye, we confess indignation at the profane 
prostitution of language, checked our merriment; 
and subsequent enquiry inclined us to believe that 
a mind which has yet to receive its first ideas of re- 
ligion, is in a safer state than one so defaced by 
what may be termed a blind hypocrisy. But Ger- 
trude had no leisure of mind to feel as we did : she 
stooped to pick up a little slip of paper which had 
escaped from its inclosure unperceived ; and this 
contained the animating, tlic consoling, the over- 
paying words, 

^ My dearest Child, 

* If you can forgive, come as soon as possible to 

* Your afflicted mother, 

* G. Aubrey.' 

^ I entreat you,' said Gertrude, dropping on her 
knees before Lady Luxmore, ' I implore you, tell 
me — is this my motlier's writing?' 

* Yes' — said the countess, taking her eyes from 
the newspaper, and instantly restoring them again. 

' Tiien I f/ia^t go ;' said Gertrude. 

* You caimot go just yet,' said her ladyship; 
* for I want you to do two or tliree things for me; 
but if you will have patience till I go out, I can set 
you down -at a distance : I shall have Miss Maudlin 
to pass the rest of the day with me, for I suppose 
you won't come home till evening/ 

This 
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This was a proposition so conciliating in its tcm- 
fer, and Gertrude considered the possibility of re- 
onciling the countess to her mother as so impor- 
mt, that she consented to remain a few hours 
Miger on the rack, as she had it in her power to 
bate her mother's anxiety by a message in reply to 
er note. — She would have employed the interval in 
Titingto Mr. Sydenham; but when she was.sit- 
itg down for the purpose, she found that she had, 
t present, nothing decisive to say — the day might 
robably atone for the deficiency ; and she would 
ait. 

The morning did not pass without consolation 
nd advantage to our impatient Gertrude. A mes- 
i<Te from ]Mids Lc Sa<ie told her that she was in 
)wn ; and a letter accompanying it, said that the 
idden and almost enviable death of her mother, 
ad oblifircd her to active exertions w hich would de- 
lin her some weeks, and that in seekinij relief for 
er dejection, and relaxation from business, she 
K)Uid first think of Miss Aubrey. 

Circumstanced as Gertrude was, she could send 
nly a vague return of thanks, and a promise to 
rite in the course of the following day. 

The death of Mrs. Le Sage was, even in theoc- 
upied state of her minS"! matter of regret ; and 
liss Lc Sage's expressions shewed, at once, her 
:nse of the loss, and of the duty of submission to a 
rivation which she endeavored to represent as alle- 
iated beyond almost what she had darc'd to hope, 
lut it was great and opportune consolation to Ger- 
•ude to know that she had now, witliin reach, an 

VOL. IV. T ' efficient 
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efficient friend, of whose good will, good sense, and 
g(;<jiJ |)rincip!(% she could not doubt. ' So it is/ 
said she to herself, when, after a third reading, she 
laid aside Miss Ix Saj^e's letter, and fixed her eyes 
* in vacancy' on the ground : — * So it is — when one 
little plank fails us — when it seems slipping from 
ijndcr (jur ftet, in the wreck of allour con»forts, ano- 
ther is put out for us. 1 dare say, if I knew more 
of the world, I should see thai people aic rarely 
deprived of all means of preservation at once. But 
{) ! my mother!' 

Never, to Gertrude's apprehension, was the 
clock so dihiten'y in striking One ; the coachman 
was, bv a few minutes, later than the time, and she 
wondered how any body could endure such negli- 
gence. I-ady Luxmorc, studiously ignorant of the 
map of London, seldom gave orders : — the x.'ai/'bill 
was generally in (icrtaudc's custody — but to-dav 
it was othcrs\isc. 'J'hro' Hyde Park and Penton- 
ville, to the City Road for biscuits — to Fleet-street, 
for pins — to the Strand, for tea — to ditto, for a 
mended fan; to Pall Mall, f r a dyed feather — back 
to Covent-Gardcn to the shocuiakcrs — to the but- 
terman's in Carnal)y Market, to know why he raised 
the butter, all precededthe order to Westminster 
Dridge — after which MS Maudlin was to betaken 
up in the neighborhood, and, pa-sing again tiie 
dyed-feather shop, with hands quite clear of busi- 
ness, her ladysliip had only to get home and eat 
her dinner. 

So was the perambulation projected and exe- 
cuted, but with the extended kindness of carry'mg 

Gerti'ude, 
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Gertrude, to save her from a sudden rain, as far as 
that impassable barrier, the turnpike. 

The intervening distance, though not great, might 
have given Gertrude time to think, if more than 
one thoucrht could have found admission into her 
mind. She might have been harassed with many 
doubts and fears of what an acquaintance with a 
wonian so portrayed as her mother had been to 
her, might produce; but all anxiety was absorbed 
in the awful idea of seeing, at nearly twepty-twp 
yc^rs of age, a stranger-mother. 



^ 
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CIIAPTKR LXXXir. 

A ^Ticlling and its inhabitants. Anecdotes of methodisKL 
• Mif nuither* Chriatian Undnens, A lit^e aciaity, 
Manoir6 oj*^ wy molherj Jluw to shake off a protrget. 

She reached the heap of half-baked bricks and 
warped timbers, called Harlequin row, and was 
assured she had not mistaken her way, by a gay 
feign of the agile personage whose dominions she 
sought, over the door of a corner-house inhabited 
by a ♦avlor. The water, sometimes muddy and 
sometimes soapy, stood in a little pool at every 
threshold, ready to tind its way uitdcr the buildings;- 
and every sash that could be fidgctted open, now 
\rith the right hand and nov with the left, wa» 
propped with a book, or a shoe, or that more 
adaptable instrument, a fork. Every thing pro- 
claimed Lambeth Marsh, and a cunning landlord; 
for some of these pie-crust mansions were not want- 
ing in the fashionable decorations oi poiHcf entires^ 
"ccrandaSj balccnics and treillis work. ' Number 
sixteen was not, indeed, the sprucest of the pile ; 
but on such an errand, there w as no choice ; so 
thither Gertrude repaired, and there she tried for 
admittance. 

The ' li^ht stvle^ of the buildinir allowed her to 
hear many voices in the front-parlor, but it seemed 
not to ad»nit any sound from w ithout. She began 

to 
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to conclude it w^s a school, and, at another time, 
she might perhaps have figured to herself her corr 
respondent as the Holofernes of the establishment. 
But now she had nothing tg do but to get in ; anc| 
for tliis purpose, though every moment seemed to 
give an increase of revulsion to her wish, she wa5 
oblijnred to strive. 

At length, the door opened ; and the parlor seem- 
ed to empty itself of its contents, into the entry : — 
at least half a score young people, of all possible? 
a^^es, and of both sexes, and in alf the varieties of 
dress, save cleanliness, came forward. Gertrude 
a^ked for Mr. Griffin. 

A tall thin formal man, with a consumptive hol- 
lowncss of countenance, and a character of wild- 
ncss in his eyes, now, with np ^oft accents, or tem7 
perate movement, made his way through the croud, 
and in a tone of artificial civility, l?egged the lady tq 
V ulk into the parlor. * Shut that there door,' said 
a female voice as she entered ; but no one stirred \ 
-rr-the door therefore bore witness to the reason- 
albleness of the command, by betraying a bed un? 
made, and all the most sordid litter of a chamber. 

Gertrude was now introduced to Mrs. Griffin, 
T>'ho, suddenly breakingoff her infaqt'^ meal, addec[ 
to the impediments of hearing, ber * Hush ! husb ! 
you little devil ! Christ God ! w hat am I to pip with 
you all ? you jdagues ! — do pray set down, Miss — 
Nance, wiiy don't you move them stqck jngs o^ the 
^hear for the lady ?' 

Nance moved not. Gertrude to hide their con- 
fusion, said, * You have a large family.* — * Yes,* 

answerccj 
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Answered Mr. Griffin, ' all children of Satan — 
poor wretciied lost souls !' 

An acquaintance with this world does not alway* 
ihclude in it, an intimacy with that region of despair, 
a rank Methodist's mind. We could give some 
idea of it, by a few quotations from Dante, if the 
subject were worth the trouble; but our scenery 
awaits us. 

Gertrude could reply to these expressions, onlj 
^ requesting to know if she might see Mrs. Au- 
brey ; and one of the girls was ordered to go up 
stairs, with the enquiry. The agitation of such a 
moment was considerable ; but she would have 
known it was premature, could she have been 
aware that, tb.c street-door having been left open, 
through neglect on her entrance, the messenger had 
encountered one of her companions, and was ar* 
ranging a plan for getting out in the evening, on a 
frolic tliat promised to settle the young lady's repu- 
tation for ever. 

Mr. Griffin began to talk ; and Gertrude, not to 
seem uncivil and importunate, compelled herself to 
listen. 

She found, to her astonishment, that this man 
had quitted a reputable trade, to become a con^ 
ceitcd teacher, that he was in high confidence 
with persons of rank, education, aild unimpeach- 
able integrity, and who, though professhtg them- 
selves of the Church of England, thought it expe- 
dient to disperse over the country as preachers of 
the Gospel, as expounders of texts, and as advo- 

4 catcs 
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cates of moral virtue, a set of incn, too low, in 
every point ol' view, fur any proltssion *. 



Wialiinii 



• Our tenets, though wc trust llicyarc puivly those of the 
national church of rhis cou.itry, do* n(»l incline us to ffd 
Itustilc touarJs any wUo siticercly an-i di^rinloresVdiy differ 
from us ; — we live witii, and wo love, persons of various reli«'i» 
ous ddiominalious; but ui^uubt all kubtelty by which povrer 
is to be attained — against all ])lans for making religion a 
trade — against every attcnipt to impose on us a farra^i^o cf 
private tenets as those of the church of England, or even of 
Christianity, we nrjst ever, if calUd on, diciare ourselv^ ; 
and this, not on any theory of our own, or supported by per- 
sonal opinion, but on a reference to the Goipel, and the op» 
posile evidence of facts. Amongst the avowed fanatics of 
i\Ir. Griffin's crazy or crafty sect, perhaps there are fewer 
than in any other, who can claim forbeaiancc. We have it 
for truth, from a most respectable authority, that a poor 
wretch applying to one of their teachers, with the humble 
vibh to be put in the way of salvation, as he call d an<l 
thought it, was answered, * We can do nothing for you till 
you have commiited seme crying sin^' And a lady uf the 
same denomination, who rented a house of a ne.ir rcialioii 
ofour's, a very short time ago, sujiceitcd the exprdit nt of 
making the receipt for the half year's rent, less than the sum 
paid, in order *o deceive the lax-C(jllect«/i's, We have heard 
of two fine eleg.inl youn;^ wnmen, in one family, educated 
with distiniiuishinT. acconiplishmuits, and who, a'.t. r fre- 
quenting a favorite chapel, have p:rsistcd in a c'»ur • ot re- 
ligious obstinacy towMrds their panntb, and, (!«*voted to 
iheir blind pastor, have been seen on tlu ir knees in the fields, 
begging of the Almighty some assurance that they are ot the 
number of the elect. 

A very sensible friend of our's has been lately disturbed 
by the obtruded visits of a man, styling himself of the 
church, and desiring to be employed in the nligious super- 
intendence of her family : something like a plea of poverty 

LdS 
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Wishini» to get rid of a subject on which she 
could say nothing that would not oflfend cither 

htr 

has procurod him a dollar and a few glassc-s of wine ; but it 
}uiS bt'cn pretty cviilo^t that, in other places, he fariul U'ller. 
Never perliJips was there a time when * sober-uiindcdntss' 
was mt»re requi'^ite. We have Mimclhing ilill more impor- 
tant to say on the subject. 

Is it known by those weak parents who seek for a * seri- 
ous' place of education for their daughters, that schools of 
this riescripti« n are subject to the visitations of men coming 
under a very 'lubious character? In one, to the east of L>ii- 
clon, we know for tact, that a man who had aff<»rded a harbor 
to femaU'S ri-sponsible to the law, was admitted weekly to 
instruct the young ladies by preaching and prayer; the con* 
iidencc reposed in hira, diminished the caution of the Udy- 
nbbess ; and we have heard from those who knew * the se- 
crets of the priion-house,' that the text * (Jrcet one ano:her 
with a holy kiss,* sometimes to:)k place of * Pray without 
ceahin*;/ In another of these seminaries, in a neighboring 
county, an itinerant preacher was the visitor. On the days 
of his visitation, he dined, said grace on the cntrar.ce of the 

tea-urn, tv>ok tea, and then carried otf the jroverness and go- 

...... ^ " 

vcrned to nis meeting in a neighboring alley, where the girls 
were edified by this passnge, which wc record as faithfully as 
an accurate nuniory can enable us. 

Having advised his hearers to put their trust in God, he 
proceeded : 

* The last evening that I preached to you, you remember 
after you departed, there was a heavy rain. I set oat to go 
home, putting my trust in God — ^^ou know how far off I live: 
I live at Rotheihiche. — It was a long way to go in the rain, 
but I put my trust in God that I should meet \%ith something 
to ;:o home in. I walked on and on, and though wet 
through, I still put my trust in God. — At la^t, still putting 
my trust in God, a carriage overtook me : I put my trust in 
G(»d, and got into it ; and so I got home :— you see the go(»d 
that comes of putting one's trust in God,' 

• The 
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her sincerity or Mr. Griffin, she enquired into 
the pursuits of his large family. — ' Ah ! the 
Lord will provide for them all, I hope,' said he: 
' we have a sad hand on it Just now, you see ; for 
there's eleven of us in this hole of a house, and 
lall at home. People axes me why I don't get 'cm 
out ; but what can I do r they don't seem to like 
to do much : there's my eldest boy, 1 '|)renticed 
him^to a wine-vaults, and he did not like it, and 
I'm afraid lie's going on badly, but howsomdever 
as he don't come to me for money, I don't give 
myself much concern. I trust the Lord will turn 
the head of liim some time or other : these girls 
here, they can't, as I see, do much ; the eldest, 
indeed, we got out in service ; but, poor heart ! 
she got into a troublesome affair, and [ have been 
forced to take her and her child home.' 

* Has any enquiry been made,' said Gertrude, 
* whether Mrs. Aubrey will see me?' 

Nobody being able to tell that any body had 
been up stairs, Mr. Grifiia was proceeding him- 
self, when, in the passage, he was met by a client^ 
mIiosc manner of speaking declared him of a higher 
order ; and Gertrude ,was obliged to hear, while 
wishing his departure, such a conversation as, on 
the stage, would have been deemed a most inde- 
cent caricature of sectarian jargon. 

In despair and fever, she requested one of the 
younger children, who was making a grenadier's 

TliQ^nalc of ll»ls preachment, was the introduction «f a 
low lover of the canting sect, to the mistress of the house, 
and the consequent ruin of the establishment. 

cap 
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cap out of a wood-cut of tW crucifixion, to sliew her 
the way up stairs ; and under her escort, she reach- 
ed a back-room on the first floor, where, on an 
ordinary bed, drest in white, which, lho;igh un- 
soiled, bore no comparison witli the delicacy of 
her skin, lay, in a fainlinj^-fit, perhaps caused by 
the agony of expectation, this unknown parent. 

Motionless as a statue, Gertrude s>tood for lialf 
a minute, at the foot of the bed. A few tears, tears 
not indulged, relieved her oppression; and throu- 
in'T off whatever indicated a recent arrival or her 
beincT a strange r, she approached her mother, and 
taking her hand, tried, by addressing her by her 
name, and avoiding whatever could too much in- 
terest her, to bring her to her recollection. Her 
efforts producing no effects, bhe would have sent 
one of the girls to an apothecary's she had passed 
very near the end of her journey; but tins rate of 
motion below stairs coining into lier mind, she 
thought, as most people are made to think by ex- 
perience, that the shortest way was to go her- 
self : she h()|)ed she could prevail or the young 
lady who had conducted her to the room, to remain 
in it, till her return; and in this she was not dis- 
appointed. 

A young man from the apothecary's, returned 
with lier, and in a few minutes she had the hap- 
phiess of seeing her mother open her eyes. * My 
child!' — were words uttered without emphasis; 
they seemed to express an habitual idea, not that 
excited by the moment :— her eyes closed again; 
and tiie young man, who was not wanting in at- 
tention, 
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tcntion, or in tenderness, after some minutes spent 
in the routine of applications, looking at Gertrude, 
said, * I'm afraid it's all over, ma'am.* 

The tension of Gertrude's mind had left no 
power of retrospect or prospect : she knew no- 
thing but that she g-ized on her mother, and that 
her mother wns insensible to her care; and even 
now, she rauicr resented than admitted, an idea 
that would hnvc unnerved her. — Bleeding had been 
attcuiiLC'!; bat the vi^al stream refused to flow, 
ar.il, ' Whiit ohall we do next?' was a question not 
rcaiiily to ht -nswered. 

The girl who had remained only to stare, left 
the room, and to make others do as she had done, 
told decidedly that Mrs. Aubrey was dead. Hys- 
tcri js sci/rd an elder sister ; the next, * of course,' 
tooiv the hint, and the confusion and the malady 
-wen; spreading fast, when good Mr. Griffin, who 
on j/aper was so very righteous, settled his pre- 
tensions, by coming to the chainber and requesting, 
in a tone that spoke hini master of his house, the 
immctliatc removal of * the copse." 

The young man, who was still sedulously em- 
ployed about ^Irs. Aubrey, looked at Mr. Griflin: 
— * ^A'hy, sir,' said he, * you do not mean to say'— * 
/ I mean to say, sir,' replied the man of words, 
* as I can't have my liouse and fan)ily discom- 
in(;t.lod with the dead ; my wife and children 
wouldn't sleep in the house with a copse for tlio 
world, poor hearts ! and I should be a brute to 
make 'em.— Come, sir, it grows late ; no words, 

if 
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if you please; I'll have the copse transported 

somjuhcre else, or I'll ' 

Gertrude was petrified. — ' Sir, — Mr. Griffin,—' 
for God's sake.' 

* Sir, Mr. Griffin, for God's sake ! I say, 
ma'an), do you be quiet, for I'm master of ray 
own house.' 

* Sir, rU pay you any thing.' 

* Pay, ma'am ?— — Well, what will you payr' 
' All I have in the world, sir.' 

* Well, ma'am, we'll see what we ' 

* No, that you shan't, sir,' said the younsj man, 

* Ma'am, have the goodness to stay while I step 
home, and I'll see m hat can be done for the lady.' 

Mr. Griffin changed sides: — * O! no, pray, sir, 
my dear sir, let us remember we are brethren, 
all children of one common ff^ther: — if tlie lady — 
you sec — if the lady ' 

* If the lady or the. lord,' replied the ypung 
man : * I care not for your cant ! I know you alL 
Depend on me, ma'am; I will be here again in 
live minutes.' 

He left Gertrude scarcely in possession of her 
senses, and skipping down stairs, was with her 
again, before she could be certain of what he 
meant. Mr. Griffin had retreated. Mrs. Aubrey 
had not stirred. 

* Now, ma'am,' said the active young man, 

* our patient is so light, that I can carry her 
safely down stairs. If you will trust to me, and 
follow me, you will be better accommodated; 

only 
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Only get her property, whatever it is, out of the 
house.' 

Gertrude had but to obey: the jfirmness of the 
leader gave courage to the follower ; but her mo- 
ther was, at the time, in the sole possession of her 
thoughts ; and had the treasures of the Indies 
surrounded her, they would have been forgotten 
in the removal. 

She followed down stairs, and saw her mother 
laid on a sopha, which had been brought to the 
door by two men, who now took it up, the young 
man walking by the side of it. She dared not ask, 
* Whither go yer' she feared offending and re- 
pelling the charity that was her only reliance. 

In a very few paces, she understood the plan of 
her new friend : the sopha stopt at the door of 
the house from which she had fetched him, and the 
lady who, he gave her to understand, was his 
master's wife, received the mother and daughter, 
with all the humanity of one accustomed to aid the 
distressed. Mrs. Aubrey was conveyed into an 
airy well-furnished bed room, where she again 
opened her eyes, and again closed them. 

The master of the house now came in ; and, in 
some measure informed of the circumstances, he 
one moment execrated his neighbor Mr. GrifBn, 
vowing that ' he would never again make him a 
present of a receipt in full, out of compassion,' 
and the next exerted, as coolly as the confident 
commander of a man of war in time of action, all 
those powers wliich the case called for : he rather 
roughly recommended it to Gertrude to quit the 

patient ; 
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patient; but her countenance of supplicatipri sofieih* 
ed that which was hard only on the surface ; and 
on condition that she should not I c in sight when 
her mother revived, she was suffered to reaiaiQ. 

In half an hour, Gertrude, in speechless joy, 
had clasped this interesting parent to her bosons 
and a flood of tears liad relieved the cppression of 
each heart. Those who ijad contributed lo her 
restoration, were so considerate as tq le^ve the 
room when they had olfcrLd cvci y accommodation 
that their house could bestow, and Gertrude was 
at liberty to speak the only words to wliich she 
could frame her organs, those of duty, love, peace, 
and comfort, while her mother's broken accents 
were confessions of want of merit, and the self- 
reproaches of delinquency. 

After an hour spent in the indulgence of feel- 
ings perhaps tlic most deeply interestmg that the 
human heart can sustain, Mrs. Aubrey was able to 
make enquiries, as well as to answer such ^ her 
daughter's caution permitted her to make; but no 
progress was made in the grand question, wliat is 
to be done next ? When the hour of five waa an- 
nounced by various clocks, a nice little dinner, 
served up with the delicacy suited to a fastidious 
stomach, shewed the kindness and good order of 
the bouse that had received, and now protected 
them. 

But Gertrude could not long forget the shackles 
of her situation ; and seeing it impossible to re- 
move or to quit her mother, before the Jicxt day, she 
gpt a note conveyed to Lady Luxmore, respect- 
fully 
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fully stating the situation of mind in which she 
had found Mrs. Aubrey, and begging leave of ab- 
sence till the following day. ' Very well/ words 
often meaning ^ very ill,' was the reply. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of those to 
whom Gertrude was so much indebted. Every 
want was silently anticipated : every thing was 
done to make the ladies forget they were obliged. 
It was little that they could say to each other that 
evening, as Gertrude was cautioned to prevent 
Mrs. Aubrey's entering into distressing details ; but 
there was full employment for the mind of a 
daughter so circumstanced, in contributing to her 
parent's comfort, and in becoming even personally 
acquainted with her. 

Lady Luxmore's most unfavorable report M'as 
certainly not verified in her external. She was, 
at tlijs time, about forty-seven years of age ; and 
the pellucid clearness of her complexion, the 
fading tint of her lovely hair, which was exchang- 
ing the sunny hue of the apricot for silver, a gentle 
character in her form, which appeared natural to 
so delicate a frame, all conspired to render her 
what Gertrude, with delight, ever after termed her, 
the prettiest old woman in the world. 

But for any thing like strong sense, cultivated 
mind, useful information, or judgment, Gertrude 
supposed she must look to her mother in vain^ 
She detailed her life as, till the death of her 
husband, a series of flattering and ' mis-leading 
indulgences : she had, at ten years old, been her 
father's darling and his pride: she remembered 
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sitting on th6 knee of some of the first statestned 
of the time, when the pursuit of country-sports 
made them h.er father's guests ; and she could re^ 
peat tlieir expressions of admiration and fondness. 
She had been told by every b'ody of her beauty; 
she liad been exhibited aivake to gentlemen, and 
"ivhen thought aslccpy to ladies ; and lier charntt 
had been considered by an inconsiderate father,® 
renderin::; unnecessary every attempt to improve 
her faculties. As it iiad been the family-plan td' 
dis[)osc of her greatly, every thing that a foolish 
mother could fancy would injure her face or per- 
son, was avoided : the hurting her eyes, the bow- 
ing her figure, the expanding her hands or her 
feet, were reasons against industry and exercise: 
the danger of incurring a crease in her forehead, 
was urged agjiinst any attempt to make her think; 
and if she was allowed to work with a needle, it 
was on condition that no vestige of her employ- 
ment should appear on her finger. Ta get her 
nobly married, was the point of sight ta which 
every ray of light or life was directed ; and Mr. 
Aubrcv, thoui^h well connected, would have stood 
no chance of possessing this casket-jewel, had not 
her father died before this purpose was accoiB- 
plished, and left his widow and dauglitcr almost 
without a shilling. In marrying the one, Mr. 
Aubrey of necessity found a provision for the 
other ; and as the deficiencies of tiic dauuhtcr were 
to be supplied by the ex|>crience of her parent, he 
somehow or other, but the cause was not within 
bis ten, grew poorer cverv year, and the species 

; "^ ^ of 
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of anxiety, vulgarly called * the guinea-fever^' per- 
haps contributed to the cure of all others, by a 
premature death. 

In her husband, Mrs. Aubrey, had met, not 
exactly the same errofs as in her parents, but a 
conduct little better calculated to improve her : he 
had taken up an idea that * the breath of Heaven* 
was too rough to visit the face of a pretty woman; 
and had not his bijou been of a lively disposition, 
which made languor no enjoyment, she might have 
lived and died on a sofa of eider-down. Older 
than herself by some years, he thought he could 
not do enough to atone for that which he should 
have known was, at her very early time of life, their 
only advantage ; and seeing her, year after year, 
in grief for the loss of her infants, whom their 
grand-mama's management consigned duly to the 
rector's vault, the tenderness of his nature coif* 
firmed his errors, and, on system, he accommodated 
himself to all that his good sense shewed him 
through his misty notions, was %vrong in her : he 
felt that she had no powers ; he, therefore, con- 
trived to do without them ; and though he daily 
perceived that they lived worse tlian those with 
h^lf their income^ he was content, could he but see 
his wife happy, and happy beyond measure him- 
self, when,"^ after the death of her mother, she pro- 
duced a daughter likely to live ; but this blessing 
soon brought recollections that added to the mala« 
dies now fixing on his coastitution : be was, thanks 
to the managc^r of his purse! much in debt; and the 
few years during which he lived, though they al- 
VOL, IV. u lowed 
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lowed him to satisfy bis nice honor by satisfying 
the claims of others, left bis wife as indigent as.be 
had found her and her mother. 

Listening only to the clamors of her own help* 
lessness, Mrs. Aubrey permitted herself, aloDOit 
indecorously, to-be flattered by the interested pr^ 
fcssions of her husbands curate, who would have 
taken tlie young widow, to secure the living: i^ 
this imprudent step having forfeited, perhaps, a 
part of her own estimation, she had embraced 
with eagerness, the support of Lady Luxmore a 
fnieudship; and soon beginning to feel that she 
was dependent, she bad been easily duped by the 
eloquence of a sharper, who, having introduced 
himself by a trick known to all the world, but Mrs. 
Aubpey, thought a connection with, the house in 
nvhich he saw her, must be profitable^ and pro* 
roised her protection and aflSuence. 

.On the bursting of the bomb tliat drove her. 
from her station, Mrs. Aubrey, knowing it out of 
her power to maintain even herself, saw the cni-* 
elty, as well as impolicy, of removing her child. 
Scarcely in h^ senses, and asking notiiing but 
ivhicli was the greatest distance she could reach. 
in runniug away from tlie scene of lier disgrace 
she had got as far as Glasgow, when, overcome by 
the distiess of her mind, she was forced to halt; 
and being fortunate in a lodging she resorted to, in 
the house of a widow, whose exemplary daughter 
kept a school in part of it, her personal sufl>Briog|i> 
and dejection of mind, her sweet temper, her re- 
fined manners, and the advantage which she* 

seemed 
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seemed to bring with her, attached first the com- 
]iassion, then tlie aflection, and next the interests 
of these good women, with whom, at a small sa- 
lary^ she established herself, ^^^g^gi^g* indce(i to 
do more tl|an she had yet attempted to any 
purpose, but better than ever inclined to try her 
abilities. On recovering from her dismay, and 
finding she could live, she had risked a few lines 
to Mr. Sydenham, earnestly imploring him to give 
h&r tidings of her daughter: he had sent her a reply 
with a promise of renewing the kindness every 
half-year, on condition she would remain perfectly 
silent towards all but himself : in this way he had 
always* known her proceedings, and had been able 
to repeat the general information that no altcratioo 
of aay kind, but in her improTcments, had .taken 
place in any circumstance respecting her daughter. 
Foreseeing, as, lie thought, and was led to bcUeye 
by the reports of others, that Lady Luxmore'^ life 
could not be a long one, he had discouraged every 
wish of Mrs: Aubrey's that he would gratify her 
increasing, desire to see Gertrude ; and it was now 
against his opinion, and without bis knowledge, 
that reckoning she was of age, and having saved, 
under the stimulations of maternal feeling, a sum 
amounting to more tiian half of all she had earned, 
ahc had waited only for a favorable time of year, 
and a recent assurance that Gertrude would b^ 
found H-ith Lady Luxmore, to risk, once more, all 
licr prospects. 

Her northern friends,* ill informed of her moti vet 
aod her views, could oppose notiiing but tiieir ow| 

u 3 attachment^ 
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attacbment; but in the hope that she mi^be 
induced by circumstances to return to them, tbej 
promised her a re-admission within a given period, 
and recommended her to the house of Mr. Griffio, 
whom they had known, some years before, as a 
quiet, ignorant creature, disposed to no ill: of 
his election amongst the disciples of fanatidsm, 
they were ignorant, as he had had no occasion to 
write to them* 

Mrs. Aubrey, dbused to vicissitude, and bar- 
rassed by various emotions, had reached her ap- 
pointed abode in a reduced state of health ; and 
tea2ed by the inefficiency of those to whom she 
was consigned, her spirits could not sustain her, 
during the time ef waiting to see her daughter; 
but once restored, the care under which she bad 
recovered, secured her from relapse ;■ and Ger- 
trude had the pleasure of hearing that her genend 
health was perfectly good, and that she was equally 
able and disposed to join in any plan of comipoa 
exertion, by which she might obtain the Imp- 
piness of ending her days with her daughter, or, if 
she preferred remaining at Lady Luxmore's^ near 
her. 

Gertrude's first business after breakfiist, on the 
following morning, when with gratitude that her 
heart could scarcely contain, she saw her mother all 
she could wish, was to see, and if possible to soodie; 
the countess. She meant to state the entire alter- 
ation in her mother, and to express henelf ready 
to submit to any feelmg that might make a meet- 
ing unpleasant to her ladyship. Fearing she might 

be 
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be assailed by ireproaches of ungrateful desertion 
of her in the hour of need, or by intreaties, accom-^ 
panied by tears, she, in her way, made up her mind 
to remaining with the countess, might she but 
place her mother in a situation admitting of her 
seeing her frequently. Mrs. Aubrey had declared 
herself perfectly ready for, and nearly certain of 
success in any plan of subordinate education : she 
had learned the common routine of such an em- 
ployment ; and in the hope of having a house to 
keep, she had learned the thrift of house-keeping : 
she had, besides, furnished herself with every little 
ingenious ability she could pick up : nor did she 
shim a situation still more dependent, if it might, 
at no great distance, terminate in an establishment 
with her daughter. 

All this occupied Gertrude in her short walk ; 
for she was still sadly prone to throw away her 
ruminations on the future, in that way that is called 
eastle-building ; and here they certainly were 
Arown away, for on arriving at what had been her 
home, she was told by a message with which the 
house-maid had been previously armed, that ^ her 
ladyship had engaged with Miss Maudlin.' 

* But may I not sec Lady Luxmore ? 

* You can\ Miss : my lady went out an hour 
ago— I believe to some of Miss Maudlin's friends 
or acquaintance.* 

' What am I to do for my clothes ? 
^ O 1 to be sure Miss, you may come in, and 
take what y^u like : and my lady says the rest's to 

be 
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be sent to you any whore ; but only, as you sce^ 
not to be tfoublcsonr)e.' 

Gertrude might have felt indignant; but her 
feelings had no power of settling: she seemed 
called to a new state of being :— she bad a mo- 
ther ! 

Yet she saw the impi^udcnce, and she detested 
the mean resentment of hasty proceeding.— »Sbe 
went up to her room ; it had been already occupied^ 
and her possessions of all kinds were open to her 
successor :— to this confidence, she did not concei?t 
hei*self in any way called on to subniit:-*--she, 
therefore, begged the temporary use of a lai^ge 
trunk, and having removed into it her unex« 
tensive property, and left the lield for her rival,. 
she took with her only what she wanted, and left a 
respectful letter, stating what she would havo said, 
and with it, her chearful readiness, at any time, and 
all times, to shew her gratitude to Lady Luxmoro 
In every way, consisting with her prior duty to bcr 
parent : her residence slie described as, at present; 
uncertain ; she * would beg to be admitted to her 
wardrobe, when she could remove it to any fixed 
abode.' 

* I shall be recalled/ thought she ; * Lady Lux- 
move cannot long endure her ihjw favorite : she 
knows her ; she despises her ; I have beard her say 
that of her,- which, even with all her antipatliies^ 
she has never, I believe, said of me : — I will try to 
keep my mind prepared for any thing : jfarewcU 
house of no attachments since Mr. Ster4ing's death: 

fare -.veil 
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farewell dear melancholy library ! — O ! if I could 
but transplant thee ! — but I must not think for 
myself. I have a mother now to think for— yes, 

my mother ! She took leave of the servants, 

repeated her message of respect to the countess, as 
she stood on the outside of the threshold ; and thus, 
and at this momenty ended the countess of Lux* 
more's protection of Gertrude Aubrey. 



* 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 



A dusking. Hotpitalittf. The tucuumr. A pUn <f siefbf 
exertion* An event that might have beehforwcin. An op- 
portune effer. Choice in society » 

T IS a sad thing that they will water the streets of 
London ! — really, if one is drestever so neatly, and 
only going to the next door, one is often dashed 
from head to foot by iL A fear of this kind made 
Gertrude start in quitting the steps of her guandam 
habitation, uhen a chariot, with noouming sym- 
b|b, drove close to the pavement, and tiie horse's 
foot struck fire from a stone in contact with a pod- 
die* Yet it is not always a bad thing that they 
will water the streets of London ; for if it never 
had been done, perhaps Gertrude might not have 
seen Miss Le Sage, who, not content with her 
reply the day before, came, for her own satisfac- 
tion, to make an early call on the countess. 

Caught on the pavement, with a little parcel, 
wrapt fn a white handkerchief, in lier hand ; turned 
out of the house she had called her home with 
scarcely the ceremony of a dismist servant, Ger- 
trude was seated in Miss Le Sa^*s carria^^e before 

o o 

she could recover her confusion. 

* Whither are you going V said Miss Le Sag^ 
taking her hand. * 1 will carry you any where.' 

^' 'WiU 
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* Will you order your men towards Westminster 
bridgey-'-and I will tell you/ answered shaking 
Gertrude* 

The distance was sufficient to inform one so 
open to every sensation of humanity.. Miss Im 
Sage made a kind and respectful visit to Mrs. Au- 
^ brey, whom Gertrude introduced with pride and 
delight When she said * My mother ;'-* and, in- 
deed, she was not sparing of tlie term— she seemed 
promoted in society ; but she erred in the hearing 
of one not inclined to comment, and on whose 
mind, the sound produced not a fresh wound, but 
the bahn that tended to heal that so recently 
made. 

Accustomed to decide and to act, and almost as 
•unlimited in her powers as in her wishes to do 
good, Miss Le Sage waited on the conveniejgj^of 
those whom she delighted herself in servin^JBmd 
bounding the business of the morning by this in^it, 
omitting all polite invitatiomj general expf sessions, 
and distant hopeSf saw Mrs. Aubrey and her daugh- 
ter into her carriage, and, in less tlian an hour, set- 
tled in her house as their home, for as long a tern) 
as their plans, or her power to render it preferable, 
should admit of.— -A servant was sent in the even- 
ing to Lady Luxmore*s with an intimation of this 
remove; and having given her ladyship a few days 
for contemplation, tlie last favor Gertrude could 
hope to receive from her, reached her in the form 
of a permit * to clear away her things' on the fol- 
lowing day, between two and four, when she should 
be from home. The terms were adhered tp ; and 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude ceased to expect the vecall witb whicb 
she had soothed her first rising fedings. 

Her successor was one of the * eleven thousand 
virjrffYs' who are not a degree the less igporant, for 
having had a fortune be^owed on their ediicatioD. 
At school, from four to eighteen, it w%s impossible 
to specify any thing she could do, excepting Ite 
putting on her clothes, in doing which, she affiird- 
ed the vicissitudes of beii^ too slatternly to be seen, 

und too fine not to be seen. O! might we but 

draw from the life, the family of which she was a 
daughter! — Gentle reader! couldat thou but know 
the fences we are forced to place against our eyes 
and ears in this advanced period of our history, 
thou wouldst say with us, that, with a world so fer- 
tile, to write fiction is to import corn into Sicily. — 
'j]||ttiim to Miss Maudlin : she was oow twenty- 
sHVyears of age, with high notions, and one thou- 
sand pounds three per cents to support them. To 
be married was still her resolution, and to find 
some one who would approve the said resolation, 
was tte end of her incessant decoration. She af- 
fected to dream of every gentlemen she saw, and 
pleaded guilty to a host of * attachments,' of which 
no one had accused or suspected her. Fine days 
she passed in the streets, ttid bad day? in looking 
into them ; and with the same foundation for hope 
as makes losers claim the winning chairs, she 
had spent the last six months in one of those intra- 
duction-houses, where two or three guineas per 
week is the insurance paid for landing an unsalo* 
able cargo on the coast of matrimony. 

Gertrude 
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Gertrude was no stranger to the lady, nor had 
it escaped her that Lady Luxmore's partiality for 
inanities, had their deepest foundation in the jea- 
lousy pretensions might excite ; but the pains taken 
had never cost her a<min.st whom thcv were excited, 
any deeper reflection than * How happy it is for 
those who have no recommendation, that there are 
persons to wliom that very circumstance recom- 
mends them more stronfily than the most power- 
ful r 

An undefined fear that I^rd Luxmore should 
hear ofthe countess's dismission of her, and pursue, 
with exuberant kindness, the victim of caprice, was 
heightened by the doubt she could not but enter* 
tain of her mother's prudence in trying circum- 
stances. She was tlierefore earnest i% forraM^a, 
plan for their future subsistence ; but to tlflmt 
found an obstacle in Mrs. Le Sage's generosity, 
which made her oflfer every inducement, on condi- 
tion she would consider herself only as exchanging 
her patroness. 

But in this, Gertrude cotild- not acquiesce: she 
could have no tear of finding any fesemblance -be- 
tween the protection withdrawn, and that now of- 
fered ; but a life of unmerited ease appeared to 
her too flattering to be lasting; and her anxiety 
would have been intolerable in a confiection where 
the least imprudence on Mrs. Aubrey's part, might 
be fatal to all their prospects. She prelerred a si- 
tuation where nobody but herself Tould' suflfer^-By 
what she inight discover in* her still amiable mo*- 

ther . 
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tber; and recollecting all the precepts of Mr. 
Sterling and I^Ir. Sydenham, to work for her living 
was her choice. 

Having decided on this point, the species of la- 
bor she should adopt, w^ her next consideration ; 
and none presented itself so strongly to her ac* 
ceptance as that of rearing, in habits of religion, 
viitucy and usefulness^ a few of her own sex. She 
had ideas of her own on the subject ; and feeling 
iiersclf to have been trained much more fitly for 
the vicissitudes of life, than the young women who 
in general had come under her notice, she began 
to feel what had never yet consoled her, some lit- 
tle confidence in herselt^ and on her own experi- 
ment became, daily more confirmed in her opinion, 
tliut, as she had acquired what she possessed^ more 
belying tp do what she saw done^ than by being 
Jl^it, a plan in which she might excite by exam- 
ple, and warn by her own experience, and stimu- 
late by her own success, might meet with encou* 
ragement, and produce good effects, at a period 
when false indulgence are certainly not less noxi- 
ous to the mind thaa heretofore. 

Having talked the measure into son»ething like 
shape and feature, with Miss Le SajBS, wbo^ see- 
ing her motives, now gave her every encourage- 
ment, her next business was to rnite, under an 
injunction to strict secrecy, to Mr. Sydenham; 
and she could scarcely expect his reply, when 
a letter was sent to her from Lady Lux- 
mores:— the footman was ordered to wait, — 
not to enquire after the health of the ladies, — but 

to 
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to receive the postage. She returned it duly in 
white paper with ackno\vIed<:;mcnts, and then read 
her letter, which was from Mrs. Brett, and in these 
terms: 

* My dear young friend, 

* A letter for my brother is jusl 
brought into the room, which the hand-writing tells 
me is your's ; and I am sorry to say, if 1 have any 
doubt, it is occasioned by a difference from your 
usual writing, which my fears construe into illness 
of body or mind. I do not chuse to open the let- 
ter: *tis against those rules we adhere to: do, 
therefore, write again to mey and tell me even what 
I fear to hear. I shall be easier than in my pre- 
sent suspense. ' ^ 

* I hope I shall not be the bearer of news in mcn- 
tioning the distress occasioned by Lady Portargis s 
afiair. My brother set off' with Lord Luxniorc 
yesterday for Ireland : 1 understand Reynardson 
was not to be found when Lord Portargis wrote: 
I hope be will keep out of the way. Her ladyship 
is very violent : she has written a letter to her hus- 
band, in which she justifies herself^ on the shallow 
plea of his indifference, and lays the blame of her 
marrying him, on the persuasions of her sister. 
This can do nothing for her cause, as I should ima- 
gine her fitir chace of his lordship, and her deter- 
mination to have him, at all adventures, are pretty 
notorious. Sir Philip I^rimer is either in confine- 
ment or hiding himself from his creditors : he is to 
be gazetted — a circumstance that makes ine de- 
voutly 
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voutiv ^vidh soiiic discrimination codd be made in 
jiucli cases, octween persons of worth whom ws- 
lortune seeks, and knaves and fools who seek mis- 
fortune. Poor Lidy Waveney has sorrow m 
abundance in her latter davs ! but I understand 
her conduct as a mother has been so very weak, 
tiiat the effect is not surprising. On this sub- 
ject, indeed, I ought to he silent, though, I trust, 
vij/ grievous disappointment was rather one of those 
chastisements of pride, which are ordained to teach 
us, that ^ the race is not to Uic swifl or the battle 
to the strong,' than the consequence of want of 
rare on my |}art. I feel comforted that my daugh* 
tcr has certainly acquitted herself wi:h great merit 
in the trying situation to v. hich her mad folly re- 
• luc^l her: her husband h sobering down ; and I 
hope to see them soon out of all difficulties. I am 
sure Basil would himself forgive the anxiety a mo* 
thcr nmst feel for her happiness; and if he knew 
}iow honestly indignant I have been for him, he 
would acquit me of any desertion of bis interests. 
11 is last letters are more chearing; and it appears 
not improbable that lie may soon be in England. 
1 shall let him be as angry as he pleases with my 
ciauiihter, if his anger is necessary to give him 
spirits to return to us. I know not my brother's 
rcat ons ; but he seems to have lost, in a great do* 
ili'Vi.\ his wish for his return. 

^ Knowing your habitual prudence, I am not 

cautious in wliat I say to you* You will act as 

you think good in communicating any part of this 

to i.utly Lux more, or suppressing it wholly. Her 

o ladyship 
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ladyship has my best wishes^ which I intrust you 
tci offer with ptapriety. 

^ My blather s stay in Ireland, . I hope, will not 
fae long jenough to admit of your letter reachiug 
him; therefore I shall not forward it Write to. 
rae iismediatelyi, and tell me every thing that inte- 
rests you. 

' Your s most sincerelv^ 

' M. Brett.' 

< 

The communication contained in tliis letter, more 
efibctuatfy- paralysed the faculties of Gertrude than 
ttny thing which conld have befallen bei*self. Not 
to feel for Portargjs, however little he claimed her 
si^mpathy, would have heeu to renounce her nature. 
She was thankful for her removal, which sparccl 
her tliepaiaof divul^ng this misfortune to Lady 
Luxihore. Her attention was now entirely with- 
drawn from, her own concerns; and she had com- 
fort in being with Aliss L^ Sage, m ho could make 
loirgc aUowances for the weakness of her fellow*^ 
creatui'es, and who having witnessed what might 
iBiher be called the coursing tlioii the courting at 
Bi^ighton,, was prepared to speak on the subject of 
tiie event.. 

Gcrirude was awakened from the torpor sue- 
ceediQg this shock, which bad axlriiittcd of nothing 
but a short letter to Mrs. Brett, by the unexpected 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. Mudd, uho, in the 
Language pf plain good sense, ain^ost congratulated 
ber on experiencing a little of tuut vicissitude which 
serves to bring out, in (heir turn^ the ac ive powers 

of 
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of tlie mind ; he entered into her little narrative 
wilii interest, and rejoiced in her having r^ained 
her parent : he approved her design, and offered 
her every assistance that could forward it : he told 
her of a house within sight of his, on which be had 
been bestowing some pains, in the agreeable pros- 
pect of dear Lady £lma's return, and for whom it 
was now rendered unfit, by a happy revoluti<Hi in 
her circCimstances: that relation of her femily to 
whom her father's title and the estates belonging to 
it, had passed, was childless ; and as the title mus^ at 
his death, be extinct, he meant to make her his heir, 
and in the mean time to support her in a situation 
becomhig her expectations. She had recently ob- 
tained her liberty, and was almost daily expected 
ki England. This house was now at liberty, and 
nothing was omitted that friendship and Idndness 
could urge to induce Gertmde to become the 
neighbor of those from whom she knew she might 
expect every act of warm friendship. 

A dwelling which was not too expensive for 
Lady Elma, when obliged to be frugal, she could 
not suppose too expensive for her; and she decided 
on accepting it. Air. Mudd added to his offer, 
that of ^ any number' of his younger girls, to begin 
with, and credit on his banker to any amount. 

Had Gertrude had * no one but herself to care 
for, she might, in the present occupation of her 
uiiad, have been less sensible than was just, to this 
new encouragement ; but where her mother was 
concerned, nothing could prevent her acute feeling 
of every increase in her power to render her happy; 

and 
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and she exerted her reason to shake off as mudh as 
could be dismissed^ of her anxiety for Portargis, 
who seemed now to have no more prospect of 
worldly happiness than his father's outset in life 
had exhibited, and the event had verified. She 
knew so little of the * course of business' on such 
occasions, that she considered the viscount more» 
as a swan deprived of its mate, than as a fashion-' 
able man of honor whom the verdict of a jury was^ 
to recompence, and the act of the legislature was to 
set free again. One idea this ignorance kept out 
of her head — she was so stupified as not to perceive 
that she might yet, and in a very short time, be re^' 
instated in the affections of the viscount, and reco* 
ver her chance for entering the world as Lady 
Viscountess Portargis. What fortitude would havef 
been requisite to resist this temptation, we leaved 
those best acquainted with Gertrude Aubrey to 
'^^ess. There was something in Mrs. Brett's let- 
ter — not of any very apparent importance — which 
was much more hostile to the recollection of this 
chance, and also to the firm prosecution of her 
more laudable designs. 

While she was thus occupied arid employed, 
Miss Le S^ge was active in her service. * I have 
endeavored,* said she, * ever sinde I have known 
the world, to avoid being, in any way, a burthen to 
it. The goodness of Providence has rendered it 
needless for me to ask favors for myself ; and I 
have always found it a readier way, in the affairs of 
others, to employ my own exertions, than to levy 
contributions on my tiiends; I dread making my 

VOL. lY. X visits 
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visits dreaded, Uierefore I am oo fashkniable beg- 
gar; and as in those duties of society that cannot 
be performed alone, I have been very very cautious 
in recommending, I find an alacrity to join me, in 
those to whom ( address myself. It has always 
appeared to me a matter of great importance to 
preserve our estimation entire for the service of 
Qtbers ; and having taken ttus care, you willi I 
trust, find me able to assist you/ 

Miss Le Sage had not said too much of hersel£ 
Gertrude had uever seen any one living with the 
advantages she possessed ; nor had any thing, in tht 
experience Lady Luxmore's acquaintance afforded, 
given her so pleasant an idea of the manner in 
which an English lady, neither young, nor married^ 
nor handsome, nor professing herself * a woman 
of talent,' n)ight live, and be beloved and respected, 
by all around her. ^ It requires a little eare in 
tlic outset,* said Miss Le Sage : * those who bavar 
not been select in their connections, when first 
ibrn)ing them, can seldom recover themaelves: if 
my dear mother and I had ever been careless ia 
this point, I should find it very difficult now U> 
give notice that I mean to keep none but ^ honest 
company ;' but as we never did keep any other, tbt 
matter is understood, though I assure you it re- 
quires a constant vigilance ; and if ever you live 
much in tlie world, you will feel that tlie more nice 
you are in your society, tlie more attacks will be 
made on you. I have been sometimes very bard 
run on the subject ; but I am invincible : there are. 
many whose conversation would embellish my ta- 
bic. 
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Vl^ woA wbo66 attaation might flatter my wnity; 
and it inquires a little self-denial in one^ open^ as I 
aoQ^ to the faacination of brilliant endawmenta, to 
resist tba lemptatioDS they offer ; but if they are 
poasesscd by bad paople, I would rather sit dowa 
'witb my tanaati ao4 their wives, and talk on brew- 
iog wd bakii^ than I would associate with them^ 
Aod aa to those who have nothing but style a^d 
iubioiH wd reoej^tioa in the great world, to coua- 
tcrbalanoe tbeir wickedntss, I caa juty their foUy 
and tfafkr madn^sa ; but God defend me from their 
society ! What pleasare or what credit should I 
fat by being one of the multitudB at Mrs. GamUe- 
ton'a asfiembliest wfaieh wera so much in requeaft 
last wjotar, ^oid ase tq outdo tbomaelves next ae^* 
too ? Tha woflsaa sataroa her incooie fooncoca 
paunda ftymt, and Uvea in a house of a reat fow 
times that aura g~ahe.baa €ontrived» nobody knowa 
Immp Id laaka herself tbQftahion : the first peopla ia 
Ae kingdoaa are at her parties ; and I uBdtt^ti|nd» 
framgpod authority, that fathers of fortune in Uio 
cooDtry^ send their aoos tp her to l^a fashioned^ aad 
that boobjr 'squires cooae to her, as to an acadeBiy 
for grown gentlooocn^ to gat rid of their sheepishiF 
BOSS, and to learn the manners oi tho world : aha 
kaa a parcel of pretty daugbtara who ana dispersod 
about her rooms—rone aiogiB^-^ooe plays thoharp*-^ 
others are stuck about the card tables ; and as a 
friend of mine said very truly, tlie young men who 
learn whist there, must be unlike all others, if they 
mind their game, with such partners or opponents. 
-—Such a woman may be regarded as the keeper of 

X 3 a hotel, 
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a hotel, but irever as the mistress of a respectable 
house : — and the nice distinction, nhich is gainbg 
ground, between tljose whom we admit to our as- 
semblies, and those whom we admit in private, is 
a mere pretence. I know not indeed, whether it 
would not be safer to see the worst people in pri- 
vate — it would prevent the contagion of example ;. 
— if we associate at all witli them, it is impassible 
to say what use they will make of the privilege ; and 
it is one I will never grant, but with my good opi- 
nion of the party. — 1 may be deceived ; but I will 
never deceive or degrade myselfl' . 

The consequence of an adherence to principles 
like these, was that Gertrude saw at Miaa Le 
Sage's, the best people, and in the most advaDtage* 
ous point of view; for though she was beloved too 
much to be violently feared, she wa$ too. much re- 
spected to leave any body a temptation to^ ^ be* 
have their worst/ In that way, which is so easy 
to those 'who have laid a good foundation, and 
whose active powers are not benumbed by some 
evil opiate, she introduced Ciertnide to the attoa* 
tion and regard of her most raluable iriendsy and 
sparing her every painful kindness, she had Dega* 
ciated, without her participation, to an extent that 
mi{;ht be depended on, for nearly filling her bouse 
on the day when she sh&uld be ready to open it. 



CHAR 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

Ffrtiiude in calamittf, A v'mt to kind friends. A bargain, 
SensUfie arrangements, A catastrophe. Sources of consola^ 
. ^tofi. A joyful meeting, 

OooD wa5 beginning to preponderate against evil, 
and Gertrude was enjoying a little self-complacency 
in the control her incessant occupation allowed her 
to gain over the recoiling disposition of her , 
thoughts, when a visit from Lord Luxmore and Mr. 
Sydenham surprised her. They had reached Lon- 
don only the day before, and were equally puzzled 
at finding her removed : their call on the countess 
had been made when she was firom liome or denied, 
therefore it was only from the servants, that they 
had learnt it* The earl appeared inclined to resent 
her not apprising him of it ; but be was soon con* 
▼inced of her innocence. He began to tell of his 
son's ^ distress ;* but as often as he made the at* 
tempt, he relapsed into enquiries about Gertrude s 
proceedings and views ; and the interests seemed so 
nearly balanced, that, in his expressions, it was not 
always easy to discover which of the parties was 
the object of his commiseration and solicitude. 
When he spoke on the subject of Gertrude s pro- . 
jected scheme, it was with a feeling of disapproba« 
tion, similar to that with which be referred to the ill-* 
conduct of hi$ daughter-in-law; and perhaps though 

. neither 
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neither the characters nor motives of the ladies 
could be brought into comparison, it might have 
proved equally a work of labor to bring either of 
the m to a state of repentance. 

Lord Portargis, she learnt, was in Dublin, clear* 
ing the ground for the prosecution of his claim to a 
divorce ; she asked with anxiety, after the state of 
his spirits : Lord Luxmore replied, * Why they are 
as good, I think, as we have any right to expect * 
An appealing look to Mr. Sydenham, gave him 
permission to say, that lie must confess be had ne- 
ver seen him gayer. ' Why,' said the earl, ' tix: 
tiling is indeed so common now I' 

But we must do justice, and confess that though 
Lord Luxmore had undoubtedly many thingi, and 
some of them we^hty, just now on his mind, no 
one of them, nor all together^ Bor even Gertrude's 
x>bstinacy in persevering agjaiost his ea^pressiODS of 
disapprobation, abated his energy, in ofiering his 
services. If she was not to be dissuaded from do-* 
ing right, he would assist her endeavon : — a house 
in London, or at Luxmore, and an income which 
it should not be in his power to revoke^ and her 
friend Mr. Sydenham jfor her trustee, were offisrs 
made, first on condition that she would * preserve 
her independence' and afterwards, in caaoectkNi 
with her laudable intentions. 

To accept and be grateful, is sometimes easier 
than to refuse and seem so ; hut his lordship knew 
Gertrude Aubrey ; and as Air. Sydenham had, 
through the whole course of the conversation, given 
his voice decidedly in favor of her plan, and ad- 
vised 

% 
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vised her availing herself of Mr. Mudd's friendship, 
^be had a better treason than her own will, for being 
tirnf. 

Very little had been said about Lady Luxmore, 
and not a word of Basil Sydenham. It was to be 
supposed his father's politeness would not suffer 
-him to mention his own affairs : the supposition, 
however, must have arisen, like many of Gertrude'k 
ide&s, out of her ignorance ; for she might have 
• learned fixmi Mrs. Standard, if she had had sense 
*<enough to take a lesson, that it is very polite to call 
on a friend who has just lost an only daughter, and 
to detail the delight of her darting Fanny Standard 
at Bkth, and just on the eve of her first ball. ^ You 
can easily judge, my dear Mrs. Childless,' said the 
agreeable and sensitive Mrs. Standard, ^ what it 
«fDust be to a girl of Eighteen, to have such a plea- 
sure in view, and what a mother must feel for her! 
""I shall long for her next letter to tell me how it 
Mrent off/ 

But be the cause of Mr. Sydenham's silence on 
bis son's expected return, which had now actually 
taken place, what it might, certain it is, that he 
was not mentioned by either of her visitors ; and 
curious as Gertrude was on the subject, somehow 
or other she did not name him. 

She had, by Miss Lc Sage's indulgent delicacy, 
been permitted to receive this visit alone; and now 
requesthig Lord Luxmore to let her know how the 
countess bore the disagreeable tidings, and to offer 
her every service in her power, and charging Mr. 
Sydenham^ who was returning to Luxmore, witli 

atiectionate 
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affectionate messages to Mrs. Brett, she reoeired 
^eirkind adieus, and next turned her thoughts to- 
wards the business of the following morning, a 
journey into Sussex, to visit her friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mu4d, and to judge of the mansion proposed 
to her. 

IVliss Le Sage had very much urged Mrs. Au- 
brey's remaining with her, while her daughter weot 
on this busmess ; but Gertrude could not prevail 
on herself tp be separated from her mother, whose 
sweetness of temper and gentle dbposition would 
have attached her, even if a stranger. If she was 
labsent from her only an hpur, she felt anxbus; and 
her iirst enquiry on entering the house, if her mo- 
ther was not with her, was as tp her safety. * The 
pride of a mottier,' said Gfertrpde, ' in sitting off 
to advantage, and exhibiting to vi^w a lovely baby, 
every opp cap understand and feel ; but my delight 
and vanity abqut hiy mother, seem feelings made 
for me alone : — I shall never forgive Aaron Hill for 
ridiculing Pope's love for his mother. I say seri- 
ously, what he said ironically. ' O ! what a delist- 
ful thing it is to have a mptt^er f ' 

Arriving at Mr. Mudd's domain, they were met 
by the family with a cordiality that left no doubt 
of their satisfaction. If Gertrude perceived aqy 
diffci*cnce towards herself, it was in an addition of 
respect : that wbich Mrs. Aubrey received, the de- 
lighted mother attributed to the previous good-will 
her daughter had in3ured. 

Diligence, which none but an active mind can 
command, had put the house in a state pf forward- 

nes^s 
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tiess, that shewed how suitable it was to the pur- 
pose for wbieh it was destined, and left no appre- 
hension but of its claim to a larger rent than that 
ibr which Gertrude had made her estimate. * Had 
I built you a house,' said Mr. Mudd, * I would 
listen to you ; but this is literally made out of a 
good brick-bam, a most unsightly thing, yet not 
worthless enough to be thrown away. By whiten- 
ing it, and' cutting windows in it, I have made it^ at 
a small expence, a pretty object ; and as I loolced 
for nothing more than a good neighbor in it, any 
rent that I allow you to pay, is a favor gi*anted 
^ou. By the beginning of October it shall be 
ready to receive you/ 

A week spent with these truly good people, passed 
agreeably and profitably to Gertrude, and intro- 
duced Mrs. Aubrey, in a way that made lier 
almost impatient for their final settlement near 
them. Miss Le Sage was informed of their ap- 
probation of the house, and the ease with which 
ttiey might now very soon take possession of it : she 
« could not object ; but by many rational arguments 
and an endeavor not unsuccessful to convince them 
«he was mindful of her own gratification, she pre- 
vailed on Gertrude so far to postpone her plan, as 
to pass the winter with her in town \vith her mo* 
ther, promising that she would ask no indulgence 
l>eyond the last week in March. 

^ A little consideration,' said Miss Le Sage, 
^ will convince you that, in what I urge^ I am not 
merely selfish. If you are to undertake taform 
the manners of others, as maimers are neither regu- 
lated 
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lated by a permanent standard, nor eotirely arbt- 
trary, it is £t you should see them in their best ti- 
iuatioDS. It is a point, in my opinion, too litlie 
considered with regard to those to whom indolent 
or inefficient parents turn over their cares and their 
duties: they expect their daughters to be made fit 
for the world, by persons whoii> tbey do not allow 
leisure to see the world ; and then tbey apologiie 
lor the pupil, and stij^matise the teacher, by tbe 
excuse that, ' poor girl ! she is so aukward, just 
. from school' If you will bestow the first part of 
what is called the winter on me, I thuik I can sup- 
ply whatever deficiency of acquaintkncc with the 
forms and fashions of the world, Lady Luxmore's 
plan (if seclusion for you has left 

Gertrude was convinced, as well as persuaded, 
and, on this plan, returned with her mother to Miss 
Le Sage's, where tbey had spent near six weeks, see- 
ing Lord Lux more almost daily, when a messenger 
from the earl announced a catastrophe to Lord 
Portai*gis's family-misfortune, for which no one 
was prepared. Tbe viscount had arrived in Lon- 
don^ late on the preceding day, and after Lord 
Luxmore had called at Miss Le Sage s : he bad 
-brought a friend with him from Dublin, aad had 
dined with his father. Tbe curiosity of his friend 
had induced liim to go to one of the theatres ; and 
there he liad unfortunately met Reynardsoii. — 
. • That's the rascal/ was the expression by which 
Lord Portargis pointed him out to bis companion ; 
and this being overheard and noticed by a gentle- 
luau with Hiu>m Keyoardson was in conversation, 

could 
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could not pass imheedecL A duel^ that Gothic 
remedy for a broken faith ! had ensued at day- 
light, the followiiig morning ; and io this daring 
appeal to the justice of the world's deity, chance, the 
innocent had fallen, and by fallbg had cleared the 
ground for his adversary, who having a postchaise 
in readiness, took the opportunity to set off for 
Waveney castle in Ireland, where, though heartily 
despising his conquest, he hoped to obtain a shelter 
irom bi& wants, by offering the only reparation in 
his power ^ an honorable marriage' witli her whom 
bfi had, so d propos^ made a widow. 

3f iss Ix Sag^ had received these tidings alone, 
and, u cautiously as possjble, she communicated 
them to Gertrude, but in. such a case, no cautipn 
could be sufficient Nothing had ever so much 
afflicted Gertrude: it appeared so out of the 
course of things, that it had every aggravation of 
jnisforbioc without piresentii^ an alleviating cir* 
cumstance ; and horror was nyng^ed with regret^ 

At the first ipoment of recollection, she wished 
to go to Lady Luxmore, or at least to offer her 
every attention ; but the possibility that she might 
yet be ignorant of the dreadful event, restrained - 
.her. She had heard from the earl nothing to en- 
courage her to offer her services. Charmed with 
Miss Maudlin, the countess had rejoiced in Ger- 
trude's affording her an opportunity to niake the ex- 
change ; and uninterested in her son's marriage, she 
had received the news of its probable dissolution, 
Kith apathy. The persuasions of Mr. Sydenham 

bad 
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had induced his lordship to make one visit: the 
persuasion of all the world could not'have induced 
him at that time to repeat it ; but now, softened by 
real calamity, and feeling, like a man of honor, the 
obligation to share her affliction, should it fell 
heavily, he desired Miss Aubrey might be told he 
should go to her himself with tlie tidings. 

Tlie ensuing forty-eiglit hours, during which 
Gertiiide neither ate nor slept, nor thought on a 
second subject^ afforded her leisure to condemn 
herself, if she could have percd^d tliat any part 
' of her conduct had, actively or negatively, led to 
this misfortune : her conscience, in its present ex- 
asperated state, would have sheivn her the point 
of delinquency ; but she recollected with satisfec- 
tion, her perfect submission, while at Brigbtorr, 
to the will of tI)osc who, at one time, seemed to 
fancy their happiness would be increased, and at 
another time marred, by her admission into the h* 
mWy : her justification of herself in her last con- 
versation with Portargis, had been sincere ; and 
in tlie integiity of truth, the same arguments came, 
in this trying moment, to her recollection. 

Miss Le Sage was good to aH : she made Mrs» 
Aubrey her peculiar care, while Gertrude was in- 
capacitated . from receiving chearful attentions; 
and admitting the justice of her sorrow, she did not 
increase it by opposing obstacles to its natural 
course of reduction by its own violence. Corre- 
sponding with the earl, that she might inform him 
of the situation of her friends, and communicate 
his to them, she prevailed on hiiq to quit his hotel, 
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and accept the privacy of her house. His acqui- 
escence and removal, though at first distressing to 
all, gave Gertrude a motive > for exertion; and a 
few days seemed, in some degree, to reconcile him 
to an inevitable calamity : he could not complain 
of disappointed hopes, or the privation of com- 
fort expected from his son ; nor could any seqti- 
ment of self-pity point out sti'enuous endeavors, as 
thrown away on one who might have been wafned 
from his fate. — ^ I do not see how Portargis could 
act otherwise,' was an expression of sentiment as 
satisfactory in this case as 

^'Tkauks to the Gods ! my boy has done his id aty,' 

in another. Nobody was cruel enough to hint; 
that if Abb6 Bonfront had not taken the 'place 
of Mr. Sydenham, at a time when relaxation of 
discipline is nothing more nor less than ' ruin drest 
in smiles,' Viscount Portargis might perchance hate 
seen that honor required him to fulfil his vohintary 
engagement to Gertrude Aubrey, and that, to h6 
hunted into a connection with a family whom he 
could not esteem, and hito a marriage with a wo- 
man whom he could not love, must, in tlie vtry 
nature of things, lead to disaster. Lord Luxmore 
therefore gradually recovered hb composure'; and 
it was in the pqwer of Gertrude to lead his recol-* - 
lection from the painful subject, to her interestSi 
which, but for this character 4»f usefulness, would 
have remained in a distant horizon.' 

Almost against the consent of the earl, she had 
written to Lady Luxmore, beggint; that if she 
could be of the smallest use or consolation, she 

1 woald 



woold permit ber to vrait on her. Tke aamer ««f 
a civil refusal ; ber ladyship Was very 111, audi sev 
* no companj/ Even to her basbaod there w» 
DO relaxation of this decree : be, not W be want' 
hig in kindness, or to satisfy Gertriidei went every 
evening to her house, where he ranely mm any bee 
her servants; for Miss Maudlin . generally had 
some engagement with her own frieads ^ mnA as 
tiMi eotintess kept her chamberi acquitted herMtf 
by observing, which was strictiy true, that sbe 
^ coald do no good/ His lordship bribed- the ser* 
vants to be assiduous, and finding it in^vaia to ofr 
fer bis attentions, and hot chasing loagsr to bur- 
then Miss Le Sage, he betDok bims^ t& the 
bouse of a friend in Bedfordshire, frcno whence 
be meant, as soon as his spirits should be a little 
re cov e r e d , to nemove to Luxmor^ wbete^ as be 
•aid, and said sincerely, tbe greatest,, if nofa tfm 
Mly comfort the world bad now ta give hin^ .waa 
to be found ia tbe conversation of bis fmnd Sy^ 
denbantik 

Whatever might have been Mrs. Aubrey's iiukBf 
natural, hereditaFy, or contracted, they had t^ 
ctived a correction that left little that needed tiie 
forbearance of others. That which would^ in any 
other mother, have been approbadoa of a dangbtor^ii 
conduct, was, in her, respect,- deference, andad^ 
miration, not improbabl}', increased by their sepa^ 
ration. She knew none of the liioans by which 
Gertrude had raised herselftoestimatioR; but tbe 
opinion of all who spoke of her, testified the fiiet: 

• ' 52 ^ ehe 
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she saw her at a great height of excellence ; but 
the path by which she had reached it, she €0ul4 
not descry : mystery increases wonder ; and Mrs^ 
Aubrey was astonished at her daughter's ' superi-. 
ority.' To her judgment she referred every thingi 
and seemed to rejoice in the security of acting 
under it, while some little, not only excusable, 
but amiable pride, was evidently derived from a 
sagacity she had acquired in little things. Such 
modest pretensions, which she was happy ta find 
met with confidence, prevented her feeling* any 
painful idea of uselessness, while her disposiliom 
to be grateful, and her soft character, won on ali^ 
Gertrude's friends. 

Thus pleased with each other, and each sealoui 
in promoting the other's happiness, they saw^ witb^ 
out reluctance, the time arrive when they were tOt 
^change their borrowed comforts for a permanant 
home. April seemed preparing the faUed delights 
of May, when, with sentiments of tiie most glowing 
gratitude and unalterable attachment, Mrs. Aubrej^ 
in re-instated health, and Gertrude firmly resigned 
to whatever might be her lot, took possessioB of 
a most comfortable and elegant abode, where good 
tense and kind hearts had anticipated every wish, 
and the promise of friendship of no common sort, 
added the social embellishments of life to the fair 
prospect of a well-merited provision for its wants. 



Great — almost inexpressibly great — was Ger- 
trudes joy in finding with Mr. and Mrs. Mudd, 
unaltered by absence, and unhurt by sudden good 

fortune. 
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fortune, her kind friend Lady Elma De Ruse, 
who meeting, more than half way, any one who 
dared not approach her, welcomed Mrs. Aubrey 
as her co-adjiitrix in the care of Gertrnde, and as 
one who claimed a privilege, that, with any body 
else, she would have disputed. 

Lady Elma had much to hear, and more to re- 
late ; and d^y after day abated nothing of the de- 
light with which Gertrude and she met, or the re- 
luctance with which thoy parted. Amongst the 
fortuitous events of this life, might be ranked ber 
being enabled to bring news of Basil Sydenham, 
with whom she had sailed from Alorlaix: be bad 
been taken by a French vessel, some weeks before, 
in his passage home from Malta, and was so fortu* 
nate as to be released at the time she obtained her 
liberty. She could tell that he had a prospect of 
being quartered on the southern coast, and that» 
therefoi^. they had a chance of sec'mg him, on bis. 
return from his father's, whither he was now gone, 
A letter from Mrs. Brett confirmed these Udings» 
and told her how very mucli Basil was charmed 
with the fascinating Lady Elma, 



CHAP, 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

f 

Settled at home. A, mind ill at case. Fascination, Sentjbr 
at last. A joufney in vain. Serious thoughts. Chagrin, 
Despondency. An electric shock. Decent conducts An 
assiduous friend. A magnificent project, A kindling ima^- 
giuation. Sedate dounsel. Difference of opinion. The 
uidower. Scrupulous -propriety. Good resohcs. 

Geirtrude settled herself in her new habitation; 
and her jictive plan, though not yet entered on, 
met every encouragement from all but the earl ; 
yet, notwithstanding all her efforts, and all her 
surrounding comforts, she found it a greater ejt- 
ertion than ever, to prevent falling into dejection. 
Under Lady Luxmore's discipline, she bad never ' 
• felt wayward or fastidious ; now, nothing pleasing 
her: ' Surely,' said she, * I am either ill or very 
much to blame : I am not as happy as I ought to 
•be. Poor Portargis ! what good will my grief do 
thee? — Lord Luxmore is out of my reach: 1 am 
sorry for him; but he is still with kind friends; 
and I hope he will soon be able to go to Luxmore; 
and then Mr. Sydenham will be every thing to 
him. Lady Luxmore spurns my attention. My 
mother is so much more to me than I could have 
hoped; and I have such a fair prospect I— -wad 
every body is so kind to me !— Well ! perhaps I 
.VOL. IV. y ^ want 
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Mrant employment I am so used to work hard 
that I canoot be happy without work. I am now 
spoilt by indulgence, though I have not been idle. 
Then I shall certainly be better after Midsummer, 
when I enter on my active life. O ! w hat a com- 
fort to have an occupation ! — I will be doubly dili- 
gent in the interim, in my own improvement: for 
thus much I will venture to say to lAyself ; — I must 
not think.' 

Her own exertions did much ; and in a few 
weeks, her friends were pleased to see tfae good 
effects of Sussex air on her countenance. Lady 
Elma was preparing u town-residence for herself; 
but her home was still Mr. Mudd's ; and her po* 
pularity brought; to whatever place was her abode, 
a considerable reaort of persons of distinction, for 
biitb or talents. In as much oi this as could be 
agreeable, Gertrude bad her share ; and even her 
own reluctance became a motive to going into the 
society of Mr. Mudd s house, when she would 
gladly have remained quietly in her own. 

Basil Sydeoliam, now lieutenant-colonel, came 
into the u^ighboriiood; and his first visit was to 
Lady Elma: bis second to Gertrude. There were 
recollections in tlic mind of each, that made the 
meeting; painful and distressing; and some minutes 
passed before either could speak freely ; but Lady 
Klma soon joined them, and tlie scene changed on 
her entrance. Lady Elma gave her own hue tQ 
whatever surrounded her. The colonel who, hi- 
tlmrto/ seemed borne down by the painful recur- 
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Fences of his meeting with Gertrude, was now the 
lively double of Lady Elnia, whose railleries be 
caught at the rebound, and who seemed, of all 
persons, the one in whose hands be appeared to 
the most advantage. 

In their walk round Mr. Mudd's grounds, Ger- 
trude fell b^ck, and entered into the pursuits of 
the young ones, but on Mr. Mudd's coming up to 
them, she resumed her place, to learn what Co- 
lonel S^'denham could tell of the earl, who, she 
found, was still in Bedfordshire^ and not inclined 
to change his abode. The visit ended by inviting 
the visitor to dine: the invitation was accepted 
for the next day ; and Lady Lima, when he was 
gone, condescended to apologise, with all her 
graces, to Gertrude, for having drawn off k^r 
friend. 

More than ever was the image of Portargis pre- 
sent to Gertrude's mind after this interview. Mr. 
Sydenham, in what he had done for his son, seemed 
to have shewn what he could have done for his 
pupil: and Basil was so entirely what all a fathw 
could wish, that she could not but hope it woul^ 
be long before tlie earl's grief met the severe triajl 
of a comparison. Called off as he had been froia 
her, she yet felt no mortification : his manner tp 
her was distinguishing, even iu neglect ; and ia 
making his arrangement for the next day, he told 
her he had so much to say to her, that be should 
sit an hour with her before he made his a^ppeaf'* 
iince at Mr. Mudd's. JShe was pleased and sooth* 
#d by hb kindness; but her spirits were not raised. 

7 2 -On 
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On the clay tullowinjr, she was dressing, Ihat 5hc 
inijzht be rcaciv to receive him, when she was 
greatly surprised by the hasty arrival of Lady 
Luxmore's footman, who came to inform her tlmt 
liis lady had been ordered to Brighton. — that she 
had reached it three days before; — and was then 
so ill that her life was not expected. Miss Maud- 
lin had left her; she had only servants with her: 
and she earnestly requested to sec Miss Aubrey; 
fur which pur|)ose, bhe had sent her carriage to 
convey her : it had put up at the neighboring inn, 
and, in an hour, Mould be ready to set out. 

In such a case, tliere could be no hesitation. 
Cicrtrude lost not a moment: she informed her 
friends of the sunmions: and committing: her mo- 
ther, whom she dared not take with her, to their 
care, she left a message of matter of fact, by way 
of apology to (Jolonel Sydenham, for her absence, 
and set put, with less hope than she appeared to 
have, of returning the next day. 

But diligent as she had been, she was too late. 
The countess had, in an hour after her messencrer 
departed, breathed her last, in complaints of the 
ingratitude and deceit of the world. The account 
tiie servants gave of the extreme dejection of spirits 
and increased bodily sufterings under which this 
nnhappy woman had labored, since Gertrude lett 
her, would have been severcjiy afflicting, had the 
separation originated with her, or had any atten- 
tion, on her part, been wanting : but an acquitting 
conscience admitted no remorse; and what sorrow 

she 
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€he felt for Lady Luxmore, was the genuine com- 
passion of a fellow-creature. 

Nothing remaining to be done that Gertrude 
could, with any propriety, do, she left it to those on 
the spot, to inform his lordship of his loss, and 
putting herself into a post-cliQise, set ofl'on herre- 
. turn, reflecting, in the little journey, on the irregular 
pace of this world's aftairs. Years of her life had 
glided by in the same equal tenor, with ho variar 
tion to which she was sensible, but in her height 
and the expansion of her mind ; her will hhd been 
'passive ; she had known no responsibility, for she 
had had no trust. If she had possessed no active 
virtue, she had been secured against the commission 
of any very great faults; and if enjoyment had 
been denied her, she seemed at an equal idistance 
from calamity : she felt grateful that she had hot, 
even when most oppj'essed, been insensible to the 
important blessings of maintenance and protec- 
tion. She had had, indeed, few, very few friends, 
to call forth the social feelings. Mn Sterling, good 
Mr. Sterling! had possessed her esteem: Lady 
Luxmore could claim nothing higher than her pa- 
tience : Portargis had her juvenile affection : Lord 
'Luxmore had now her gratitude. For some she 
had felt, by the permission or prohibition of those 
^vho ruled her; but Mr. Sydenham and Mrs. Brett, 
Lady Elma, and Miss I^ Sage, sh3 hoped she 
might call her tried friends. Of the persons rising 
to her remembrance as her first connections, how 
large a proportion was now, in a short space, 
swept atvay ! The family in which she had been 

rearedi 
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i-earedl, seemed almost annihilated ; it was, indeed, 
reduced to one solitary being, and he, she doubted 
not, would soon be drawn away by views of hap- 
piness, which she could not but wish he should 
pursue. Then followed the recollection, ' But I 
have my mother, and a home, and the prospect o( 
a comfortable provbion. I must now, indeed, 
take, as friends, persons comparatively sti'angers ; 
but they already make m^ forget that (hey are so ; 
and if I can retain them, and preserve my motlier 
to a goJbd old age, in health and oomfort, I have 
still more indulgences than I had any right to 
etpect.' 

She got back to Mr. Mudd's about a quarter of 
an hour after Colonel Sydenham had quitted tlie 
party ; and not being inclined to meet those who 
bad been invited to meet him, she drove home^ 
where her mother soon joioe^) her in an ecstacy of 
delight, at the termination of an absence which 
her spirits could, even now, ill bear. 

llie shook of Lady Lui^more's death, which no 
previous intelligence had represented as probable, 
tvas not lessened by her want of power to interest 
the affections : there is> perhaps, most good sense 
in grieving for those who are the least a loss to the 
vrorld. . 

An express bad been sent to the earl to inform 
him of the death of hi'; lady : it had found him at 
the bouse of his friend in Bedfordshire, very little 
recovered from the state of mental chagrin, as k 
may mo$t fitly be termed, into which the death of 
bis son had thrown him. Wbeo the efiect of the 

first 
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first shock had subsided, his friend sought means 
to chear liim, but in vain : he could not cheat him- 
self into the adoption of any of the common motives 
to consolation : he rejected them all, on this can* 
did ground, that it was absurd in him to look, 
abroad for those supports which enabled persons 
entitled to them, to bear up under the inflictions of 
Providence. 

* I am not so destitute of fortitude,* said he, in 
a letter to Mr, Sydenham, * as to shrink from tiie 
calamities of life ; but 1 shrink from my own con- 
cern in this. I can conceive the situation of many. 
a parent, even in consigning the last of many pro- 
mising children to the grave, enviable w hen com- 
pared to mine. I do not suppose it possible to 
live alone without thinking : in the dissipation of 
Aie world it may be done ; but in the seclusion 
which, you know, my dissatisfaction with the 
world, or with rhyself, as you will perhaps tell me, 
has made me seek, I seem to have prepared, not 
to endure this blow, but to feel it more keenly.' 

* No man was ever, I believe, so uncomfortable 
in his domestic situation as I have been. Except 
for the tfew weeks at Brighton after my fall, 1 do 
jrot remember a time, when home possessed any 
attraction to me ; and even tTien, I was not without 

' vexatioiiS : Lady Luxmore s temper was almost in- 
tolerable: PbrtiirgiS thwarting me in every thing, 
poor fellow ^ — bat Still I was acting to my own 
satisfactroT* ; and Gatfy Aubrey was a great com- 
fort : had Heaven lilest nic, I have often thought, 
with such a daughter^ I am sure I could have 

borne 
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borne a great deal, but in general, it has been my 
lot to have much to endure, and no motive for ea- 
during it— so that, to tell you the truth, I am weary 
of the world : and at scarce the middle a^je, I feel 
my spirits old ; and without much recollection of 
the past, or care for the future in this life, I regret 
the days that are gone, and deprecate those that 
ire to come- In the fate of my poor boy, I read 
hourly a chapter of my own folly, and, convinced 
that I have played my paut very ill in this world, I 
have little encouragement to think on another. ^11 
this i« the fruit of my preposterous marriage! Write 
to me soon ; for I need all your good sense and good 
temper — and you know, there is no one in the 
world to whom my heart is so open as to you.' 

* P. S. I open my letter again. An express 
has just brought me the astonishing news that Lady 
Luxmore died at Brighton on Tuesday ! I can 
scarce believe it. I must defer finishing this— 

*' My friends are so good as to excuse my ab- 
sence from the dinner-table, and let me have a table 
laid in another room. I have written by the mes- 
senger to say what I would have done, and shall 

send one of my men oflf in the morning to F to 

tell him to go down and take the management of 
every thing. — I should chuse to ha.ve her buried 
from her own house, and you will be consulted on 
the day when we shall want you at Luxmore. The 
facility with which I admitted your ieelings in the 
case of my poor boy, will I hope, make 3-ou easy if 
Qu chuse to employ ^^our curate now — though I 

do 
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<lo not suppose there is the same sentiment in the 
two cages. ■ 

^ I could not finish this last night. I am novir 
writing at five in the morning. Not once have I 
closed my eyes. This shock has roused me com- 
pletely, I shall send this by a special messenger, 
so that niy inability to write yesterday will occasion 
no delay. I shall go to town the day after the fu- 
neral, to arrange matters; and, I tell you fairly, my 
next solicitude will .be to secure Gertrude Aubrey. 
— I have been, you kno^v, always candid with you 
on the subject ; and I now feel the comfort of that 
mode ^f proceeding. I must be-free to say 1 shall 
be hurt by any objections. I know ^U you can 
say, but I am resolved ; and if you knew the cor- 
rect plan on which I mean to .set out and to act; 
you would not,* I am sure, oppose me — ^you would 
think it right. — O ! could you but feel as I do, in 
the prospect of being able to repay that good girl 
for all that I have seen her suffer — and what I have 
seen, can be nothing in comparison to her endur- 
ances for so many years. I understand she was 
sent for by Lady L.'s desire, but too late — conse- 
quently/slEe knows all I could tell her on the sub- 
ject. I am not sufficiently master of my feelings 
just Aow, to write, perhaps, as I ought : but I 
would not have her inade to suspect my intentions ; 
— you and MrSf^rett will therefore cfo. me a favor 
by remaining silent till you hear again from me/ 

The days of suspense wjjiich followed Gertrude's 
fruitless visit tq Bfigj^tonj sbe^spent in preparing 

such 
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such mourning as might express a due setae of 
obligation to the deceased counted ; and till die 
supposed the funeral over, she paid her the respect 
of Iceeping within her own house and garden, and 
declining visits except from Mr. Mudd's house. 
X^y Elma was most kindly assiduous about her: 
she spent much of every day with her, and approve 
ing very bi^^hly the line she had drawn by saying 
she vi-ould see no visitoi*s but Mr. Mudd's family, 
she convinced Colonel Sydenham that be could 
not come under that description, and obliged him 
to content his politeness with a message of en- 
quiry, when be made bis almost daily visit to tbem 
and to her ladyship. 

Had Gertrude afiected to consider Lady Lux- 
more's death too deeply, Lady Elma would not 
have permitted it ; but she was too sober-minded 
to need a corrector ; and few take the trouble of 
governing us, when they see we can govimi our- 
selves. The week of seclusion therefore pnn 
duced its proper effect ; it had, in its commeoce- 
ment, found her shocked : at its departure, it left 
her serious ; and having beard from fiQebton alt 
. that could be tebrnt there on the subject,^sBe shew* 
ed herself at church on the following Sunday, and 
dined with ber mother at Mr. Mudd s. . OBonri 
Sydenham was of the puity, and tbe'oett dky he 
called on her ; but Lady Eima's l^dly atteations 
were not remitted ; she eame wilb ifim, under the 
pei-suasion that ber friend could not bear the fa« 
tigue of much conversation, And took hiA away^ in 
time to prevent all injury froqi that cause. 

5 , Whei^ 
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Whea be came nQx\ she was equally careful. 
' You shffll goa^p as you please/ said she, ' whea 
you can talk of something beside that poor old 
creature Lady Luxii)ore ; but I will not hare my 
Gatty's returning cHearfulness clouded again by 
talking over all the disagreeable she has been made 
to suffer. So far this was kind ; and the good 
intention of it could not be doubt^, but tlie object 
of her care would sometimes have dispensed with 
the gay intrusion ; and perhaps Lady £lma began 
to suspect this, when one morning having taken 
her out to walk, she said to Gertrude : 

' You will perhaps think me very wayward, if 
I tell you that, notwithstanding my extraordinaiy 
good fortune at present, and the great prospects 
w hich my generous relation has assured to me, I 
question whether I am as happy as in my poverty ; 
but hear me, and you will not think me absurd, 
JVf y discontent is founded on my apprehension that 
I shall not meet witli that sort of attachment in the 
world, which would gratify nie. I shall -find, or I 
jshall suspect, every one selfish — in short, I shall 
not be loved for my own sake ; audjitlterow older, 
the attention I may meet with, and iadeed need, wiU 
be embittered by my perverse sagacity which will 
tell i^e it is for tlie sake of a remembrance in my 
will. I have seen, my dear girl, too much of the 
world to impose on myself. If all its inhabitants 
indeed were like you, one should have nothing to 
regret but that it was ever to be quitted ; but we 
must take it as it is, and make the best of it. My 
mind is made up as to what wpuM contribute most ' 




f 
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to dispel these utipleasant ideas and make life de- 
sirable to me : I have thought a great deal on the 
subject, since my situation has been so improved ; 
tind I have resolved to marry again. Believe ire, 
had I remained poor, I never would have thought 
of it : I carried Colonel de Ruse a fortune, though 
not a large one, but — but it was worth his accept- 
ance ; and I wa* happy in sacrificing almost all of 
it, to him ; but I never would have suffered any of 
my friends to have congratulated each other on 
my rescue from want, by means of a husband. 
Now the case is very different : I can make the 
fortune of a deserving man ; and this would please 
me far more than a splendid match : — a man on 
whom a woman confers an obligation, must be 
sensible of what he owes her, unless she chuses a 
blockhead, which, upon my honor, I shall not — 
I can conceive nothing so delightful as the con- 
ferring such a benefit, and finding it repaid by tJiat 
sentiment it must inspire. To see an amiable man 
distinguished among his circle of acquaintance, for 
his houses, his grounds, hb table, his wines, his 
horses, bif'Hfcrary, his pictures, and all those 
things which make a large income desirable, and to 
feel that he owes it all to one's self !— O ! If he be 
but an amiable man, think of the exquisite gratifi- 
cation !' 

* Gertrude thus appealed to, assented. 

* Trust me,' continued her ladyihip, * I will do 

nothing to degi-ade myself. When I talk of rais- 

^ ing the man 1 marry, I do not mean to lift him 

^ out of the mire. I am certain you will not disap- 

8 prove 
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prove my choice, since it is a friend of your's bii 
wliom I have fixed it.' 

* Of mine? Lady El ma.' 

'Yes, ofyour's, ma petite, and his being your's, 
is one of his many recommendations to me. — I'ti 
short, I may as well tell you kt once : — it is Syden- 
ham. And now that you have my confidence, 
which you will not, I am sure, betray, I know I 
may ex[)ect from you all the assistance in your 
power ; and I am persuaded you will be happy in 
an opportunity of returning the friendship I so sin- 
cerely feci for you. What I know of Sydenham 
myself,' continued she, * is enough to satisfy me; 
but Uh high estimation in his profession, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned by every one 
who knows him, will satisfv t/ie world that 1 have 
made an honorable choice.' 

* And is he aware that vou — ?' " 

' Not precisely aware of my full intentions? 
but — ' • 

' But,' interrupted Gertrude, * you have, I sup- 
pose, reason to believe that — ' 

* I know what you mean,' replied her ladyship, 
* but you must consider the great difference there 
is between my situation, and that of, perhaps I may 
say, any other woman in England. I am an earFs 
daughter — he the son of a clergyman. I have now 
3,0001. a-year at my own disposal. I shall, in the 
course of a- very few years, have an income of 
1C,0001. I shall not want for great offers ; but I 

am decided.' 

'And 
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^ And what does Colonel Sydenham know of 
your plan ?* 

^ Why thu« far : — I have paid him the eompli- 
ment of asking bis ophiion on two or three points 
of prudence with regard to my afiairs ; and his 
advice has been so good that I have pledged myself 
always to resort to it I have frankly told him ail 
that I now tell you, except naming him/ 

^ And how did he receive it ?* 

^ O! admirably :— he admitted the force of all 
I said, but advised me to consider how happy I am 
at pi^eseot When I had got so far as to say I 
meant to make the fortune of some amiable man, 
be exprest bis fear tliat the world afforded few de- 
serving o(the distinction : he warned me to be very 
cauUouSy and wished be had a friend to name to 
me ; but the matter, he said^ was too important 
for any one to interfere in, and had he even a bro- 
ther of whom he thought ever so well, he could not 
venture. — ^ow at our next sitting, I intend to go 
a little closer to the point ; for I cannot expect, 
nor perhaps could I wish him, to depart from that 
distant and respectful situation 'which will make it 
necessary for me to be explicit." 

Mrs. Aubrey stopt this extraordinary but not 
unprecedented communication, by bringing to her 
daughter a newspaper, in which Lady Luxmore s 
house and furniture in town were advertised for 
sale, and with it a latter from Lord Luxmore, 
brought by p« special messenger from Brighton, 
where he had just arrived, and desiring her to be 

at 
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At home and alone at three o'clock that day, when 
he should make her a visit on business of import* 
ance. 

Not in the habit of making a mystery of what 
concerned herself, she communicated this to her 
motlierand Lady Klma; and it was easy to per- 
ceive that hopes were kindled in the mind of the 
former, not at all friendly to her steadiness in the 
furtherance of Gertrude's intentions. 

To clieck immediately this disposition to be mis« 
led, she affected to consider the earl's visit as a mat* 
ter of more concern to him than to her, and talked 
more earnestly than ever of her prospects, and the 
superior independence of a life of active exertion. 

Lady Elma, whose lively sagacity had led her to 
Mrs.. Aubrey's thoughts, threw her whole weight 
into the opposite scale, in a way highly reason- 
able, but not very flattering. ^ For Heaven's sake, 
my good Mrs* Aubrey,' said she, ^ do not you 
take any nonsense into your head : let yofir daugh- 
ter manage : she has too much good sense to sup- 
pose she and you can live without the very lauda- 
ble exertion she proposes to make : such women as 
Gatty should set an example ; and I am sure the 
vorld will be all the better for her's.' 

Gertrude turned into the house when they reach- 
ed it, and in replying to Lord Luxmore's letter, she 
chose to consider his attentions as at an end : she 
acknowledged those hitherto received, and repre- 
sented her present views as in a state of certainty, 
that exonerated his finendship. At the same time 
she exprest a polite pleasure in the hope of seeing 
Kim. 

Colonel 
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Colonel Sydenham called while she was busy; 
but Lady Khna, with due consideration, prevented 
hb interrupting her, lirst, by telling him how she 
was employed, and next, by an intimation not very 
well according with the repulse Airs. Aubrey had 
met from her. Tor tlie pacification of her tumul- 
tuous tlioughts, Gertrude, having finished her let- 
ter, was walknig slowly witliin tlie precincts of her 
little domain, when j\Ir. Mudd joined her, and 
making her take his arm, he said, ' You are 
aware, I am persuaded, of what is going on at my 
house ; — that noble-minded creature is, so frank, 
so generous, that I am sure she must have told 
you the great things she designs for your friend 
Sydenham ; it will be. the making of his fortune ; 
and, what is more, it will not, I am persuaded, be 
the marring of him. ' 

Mrs. Mudd, who seemed in quest of Gertrude^ 
met them before her husband had paused for a 
reply. He went on : — * 1 have been talking to 
wife about it, but 1 can't, somehow, make her 
agree with me.' 

* You cannot, indeed,' said Mrs, Mudd : ' I da 
not like tliis odd way of proceeding ; if it is to be 
copied in lower life, it will justify any of our girls 
in making overtures to our footmen.' 

^ Oh ! no, no,' said Mr. Mudd ; ^ nothing bqt a 
woman of rank with 12,0001. a year, must dosa' 

' True : so say I,' replied Mrs* Mudd ; * but in 
my opinion, it is much easier to. forbid the thing 
entirely, than to settle how much or how littl<{, en- 
titles a liuly to forget herself in this way ; and be- 
sides. 
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Bkle, it is not, I tbink, doing any very great fkvor i 
for Colonel Sydenbam, if Lord Lux more does not 
maity again, most, 1 understand, come into bis 
ftituatioQ i there is tberefore no charity in tbe deed/ 

* But Lord Luxmore will marry again/ said 
Mr. Mudd, emphatically ; ' and I will not hav9 
one word said against my dear good Lady Elma's 
proceedings : trust to ber^ you will see she always 
acts rigbt' 

It was easy now to give a humorous turn to the 
conversation; ilnd Gertrude, little able to bear 
tbe weight of serious discussion, was glad to pro^ 
nx>te the laugh. A still greater relief wAs it^ when 
her mother beckoned her into the house. She 
ran, concluding some decision was called for, to 
which Mrs. Aubrey did not chuse to foel compe^ 
tent ; but it was to receive the short visit and 
adieu of Colonel Sydenham, whom I«ady £Ima, 
with triumph in her countenance, accompaaied*^^ 
It was not, in any sense of the word, in Ger- 
trude's power to press his longei* stay. Ladjf 
Elma's brilliant raillery wai'ned him to quit the 
field in time for his great opponent; and be 
was obeying her, when a little delay involved him 
in the aukwardness of. meeting tlie earl as be en- 
tered. Lord Luxmorci as if sensible tliat this 
ouglit not to have been risked, bowed as he 
alighted, without raising his eyes to see to whotn 
he bowed ; and being met by Gertrude^ suffered 
.her, in silence, to lead into ber sitting room. 

His lordship wa% scrupulously punctual to bi^ 
hour ; and if Gertrude had been capable of 1%- 
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• marking any thing but the alteration and anxie£f 
of his countenance, she would have seen somewhat 
to amuse her. A travelling-carriage of the brightest 
yellow, displaying on its pailnel only his crest and 
CcJronet, * proper/ served to shew to advantage the 
relief of a little occasional blacky while t))e fcwr 
very bright bay horses, rendered the safiie chearful 
service to their head-bands, roses, and pad-cloths; 
the out-riders and postillions had similar embellish- 
ments in their buck skins and boot-topsT; and the 
whole served to prove that mourning may, with 
a little ingenuity, be compelled to produce * a very 
happy effect.' ' In Lord Luxmorc, however^ there 

. 'was no appearance of stage-managtmewt : he was 
completely in black, and commanded respect, even 
by liis exterior. 

/ He had been received, not with the fitmiliarity 
consequent on long acquaintance, but with the dis- 
tant humility of one honored by his visit In follow- 
ing Gertrude, he had not uttered a word ; and now, 
when she moved a chair towards him, he w^it to 

'-the chimney-pidbe, and leaning with his elbow on 

Ht, while he held her by the other hand, be was 
agitated, almost to tears. She had endeavored to 
arm herself against the sight of his sorrow ; but 
her struggle only served to shew, that, in feeling 

"with him, she felt for him ; and certainly Gatty 
Aubrey never appeared more favorably in his ej'cu, 

' than at the moment when his heart was too much 
overcharged with the feelings of a lather, which 

• the sight of her renewed, to aMow him to tell her, 
fhof <;KoT>Q^y^ py/Of,c:-oU-nnr» '^'^rifvedly, possesscd it 

i Whatever 



"■ Whatever were his iiMebtions* whto h^* set- out| 
• this Yisitvthdugh a^R>r()ing the.niost ample opp&r^ 
luni^tBj {Kissed withopt the staallest 'profession 
tiej-oUd that of fiiendly gDod-ivill« parental sotici*' 
tude, and that gunrdian-ltfce pr^tectioih whi^h) by 
implication, nvide * her respotisible to him for htt* 
))fpc6edings» Of the. plan -which was ttow; in -^ 
,few weeks to be carri^ into execution/, he would 
nptellovher to «peak :-^he stopt her, saying, f We 
iviH^disOussit when we next meet^' and turned the 
conversation by questioning her on the druum- 
stance, of his having met Colonel Sydenham^ She 
ga^e him a short answ^r^ to avoid all danger of 
implicating Lady* Elma, and invited him to seeder 
house and^ the grounds to Mr. Mudd's, assuring 
him that (the faniUy would not intrude on him, and 
^keeping the conversation oh the subject of thek 
kindness^ and* Lady Elma's altered circumstances. 
• She could not flatter herself that he took any 
deep interest in what she offered to his notice i he 
•was abstracted) and his pauses in conversation 
were long and frequent : he had \oId his arrange- 
ments on Lady ^.uxmore^s death ; and now^ Lady 
' Waveney and her family afflictions were his theme ' 
.he had given Lady .Pertains a sum of money to 
relinquish her title and all claims oil his fiimily; 
she had quarrelled with Reynardson, and was 
about to marry a man who had r^^ded her as an 
object of pity and had offered * his protection.' 
. There are cases where ceremony, cdd, formaly 
and repelling, as it is; ^called, can scarcely be too 
^igbly valued . None ou^xttonlepreciate it, whose 

z 2 hearts 



bcMts «x% net imki the govenMueM ^ Aieff 
btftdit er wrhQ bave not Ihtt MlK^iiimty of JoldlMt 
yviUk iNtitleB ttmii tatenipoM «b« 4rMis ef tiNit 
(jvvtt . cGtodhieCik GlftreihMy iMrJtefe .M^mmis whioll 
oibst yiebpld isM (n-eaeb t it is not «v«rf Me #iK» 
Mght t# bfe trusted wMi autbbrihi^ In the fm^ 
ieaC otsei had tlte ctel rebturtdl \6 act ^y Uaewa 
}it^aaH)tiilg, bt had eertidBAy rainod aU Ml hc^{ 
^iMC fc^afttendii^ to tha ktrict fia)e« ^ teMboa^ 
ht dbteiDtd Ub fott naed of pmiMi ^nd pc|4iii|^ 
guned OA the ejrteciai ttf her whom he \mhed te 

lie cMld hltf!e no bepe tliat Qertiradt wetdd 
iiflpitoV% a depirtiira ftt>m Aat ^irfi^ kf, hf to»«; 
mta tXNQseMy decorMe, trtm if her o^yn^dvuaHigl 
ivere cdnmcVdd with the tfansgreasiecl ; afid hi 
well iwara iVaa he that iie aasoinptKla tif iMik 
wcmld impose 6a het: ht Ukr^otf^, at faf al ^ 
gardiid iiis wife, * tmled in dbceneiM,* ^^ &C' 
cteded. 

fiat faavinj; never very deeply studied Ms ewa 
character, life ditop|>ofhted hto^f in Uhs later- 
Vie\t : it toid how MHik, hew deeply ^aAk were the 
spitit2s wliieh he had sttppcised^ mi^, en b^^ Vf 
Gertrude, rather require conti^I thaB atifenellaa; 
it told l^im thai Chat which he ttoughc "wbM hkfe 
.cheated him^ Miy dejected him : he wae tot6mrib- 
ed Iie.eould fedt so gtooAiy, and he hcgan to §6m 
ehe might misoonstrue it. 

^ I iMst be frank with you/ said he, iMkeo, 

after taiiog refre^hmf^n^, be biid r uiig fbr 4m eer- 

tia^, ^ or.jou will tia£^.k«iie unkind : ItuniMttle 

J man 



I IMS a r&ty fevY flioiUfas «g<^; Bor .can I 
noover, or gienhaps viBh to reoDyef the cfeawactefs 
The blow of losing my bob, - has. goaf deep, veif 
deep ia^Qtd ;. but the aduaatage to me has hi^sii 
eaittideraUe. I have lived, now tot sdme time, kt 
iMMp^rative fedreoaeBt, and il haf farau;^ m0 
Sector acqettjated aith the arerld« Sydenham'! 
^oAversatkA aad letters heee been my eoniol%tioa 
and my monitoie i they havf shewn aie the haf^ 
|0aesa I have thrown a^vmy } and but for the livjiig 
wuunple he holds out, this ^lasatisfiMfion with my^ 
mU vpif^ have produeed onsanthropy ; but Sy* 
denl^am. would mooneiie ^e most peevish spirit to 
Its &IkMi*^(p^i4t6 ; aod^ I hope, in a little time you 
.will sef me, ifi every way, tbp betier for my severe 
aflUotioB«^ . . 

Duripg die ifbele of this convevsatien, she had 
admitted nq idea that could embarniss lifiat ; ehe 
had neither disgraced heiMlf, nor eneouraged bis 
lordship ; hut fi reply, t^ such a communieation as 
this, beyond common good wishes, she felt would 
be Ipre^^mmg : ^lie tbereibre requested his lord* 
ship teallaw her mother the gratification of seeing 
|am before he departed ; and he was too polite lo 
v^^se. Te her hq spoiie in very different terms 
.from those he had used to her daughter; he ^heped 
he should soon now pecover himself:' he * had 
laken a delightful house in towu, where be should 
be always hap^iy to see Mrs. Aubrey and Miss An 
brey :' he ^ he,S|ged his best r-egairds might be olj^red 
. eo Lady £Ima, aod that an afiology might be made 
la her friends for his mdeaess io not seeki^^Mn :* 
I * he 
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be ' should be down ag^ very shortly^ and would 
then pay bis Tespect8»* he 'should quit Brighton 
the following day, and should be happy to excaite 
any commands in: Londons* He ' should pve- Mr^ 
Sydenham and Mrs. Brett the sati^actiod of know* 
sng he had seen'MrSi. and Miss Aubrqf in perfect 
health, and in ah abode that must make them the 
Mvy of their neif^hbors ;' but ' he should certainly 
advise his friend to get his son's quarters changed, 
if pojssible ; for, of all neighborhoods, he looked 
on that . of Brighton as the very worst*— With a 
cordial return towards Gertrude, his lordship now 
again took his leave, and sinking into deep re- 
flectioii and the corner of his carriaga, revolved, 
in his return to Brigbton, the past, the present, 
and the future. Of the first of these periods^ he 
designed to make the best use possible, thai of 
avoiding any imitatioo of what it had produced;-^ 
of the second, be deteftniiied to avail himself to 
the best of his paweTy by securing the esteem of 
Gertrude ; and for the last, he trusted to the ra- 
sult of his present designs. . In reviewing the last 
hour and hal^ he felt a satisfectioa that raised his 
spirits ; be was conscious to the pleasure of having 
behtfved well ; and conceiving it the shortest path 
to tibe heart of Gertrude, he was encouraged to 
penSevere ; for his lordship had about him a veiy 
excusable sort of pride, which would not bate 
suffered him to rest content with her acquiescence 
in good Ibctuhe ; be was resolved, if possible, to b^ 
tiie-.man of her choice ; and without he attainol 
(jbispre^-eminence, the measures dbc had thus fer 

pursued, 
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pursued, told him that be had no chance of over- 
coming tlie independence of her character : she 
might* be was aware, feel exquisitely grateful: 
Qhe might be the truest friend man could find, or 
desire to find ; 9h^ might sacrifice her life in his 
service, and yet she might uuMtity him in his wish 
to possess her affections. lie could not, he confest 
to himself, at present boast much progress ; but th( 
very justice that he feared, encouraged him, since 
he wQs certain she would not withhold what she 
^w him using every means to merit ; and it was his 
intention to prevent, by all the vigilance in his 
power, the intrusion of any competitor for his fu- 
ture happiness. 



if 
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CHAPTER LXXXVr. 



A rigki ehoke. A fnutrated flam. A biqmesim A gnat 

stcrrt oi Ifut divulged. Billets doux. A visitor. Butaeu 

in London. Cianging qvarttn* Peace ^ wind. Renewed 
indn€try. The ripemng icheme. High noUans* 

A LETTER from Miss Le Sage, required Gertrude 
to write instantly on Lord Luxmore's departure. 
The point to be settled was, on what day she should 
commence her life of labor ; and had atie suffered 
the earl's hints and opposition to influence her 
feelings, not unlike those of taking the veil, would 
have preceded this final arrangement. Her firm- 
ness, she knew, would give her ultimately a vic- 
tory; and it now saved her from the insidious 
whispers of her own dejection. Taking a few 
turns at the back of her house, to ruminate on the 
answ*er she was about to give, she was joined by 
ber motlier, who, as if she had fondly hoped the 
earl would stand between ber daughter and the 
necessity of industry, gave way to expresstoos of 
regret, and blamed herself as the burthen which 
Gertrude was exerting herself to support * If it 
were not for me,' said she, ^ I know you would 
Kve with Miss Le Sage, and be so happy ! and now, 
I know, your life will be a scene of care and far 
t(gue/ 
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' My ^iear mother/ said Gertrude, * jpou look 
cnly on one side of the subject. Happy as I tm 
in Miss Le Sage's friendship, and pleas^ as I ahaU 
ever be to enjoy her society^ there are many things 
to be ui^ed in favor of the lot I have chosen^ 
which give it an advantage over such a situatioQ 
jss that she was so kind as to offer me. I wish 
all young women in my circumstances could feel 
the pleasure I promise myself, in a home where I 
can have the gratification of living with you, and 
can receive my friends with a little unshackled 
hospitality, I hope you do not entertain any idea 
that I am degrading mysdf : on the contrary^ I 
feel very happy in being so placed as rather to 
afibrd eocooragement to otben, who may have to 
discuss the question for themselves. Tiie world 
is, I flatter myself, always just enough to make a 
distinction bttweea a nierQ adventurer and on? 
in my situation; and at^eh ftieoda as we have, 
will secure us. I, by no meanfk vill make mysetf 
a slave to my profession ; you shall see I can de 
my duty, and yet be happy. I have said, that 
just what I would do wttht SIX daiightevs of my 
own, will I da fertfaesiaicntniiBted to mc; and 
Shis seems to satisfy every body to whom I have 
apoken on tim subjoet Were ttese chitdren minfn^ 
I should take a gonemeaa and engage iQaatf rs ; 
this I shall 4o now : aid aa I aboold not be easy 
if tlie penoQs 1 engaged ware not sucb aa I oould 
rely on, I diall make no aoruple of being respod* 
aible fortbose I epiploy, and 6n tbe aDprovenient 
jpade tind^ tbam. Not hauiiig done kalf what 

I wish 
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I wkh to do for myself, I shall, by pursuing my 
employments in the sight of the young people, set 
them an example of application, and encouiage 
them to overcome difficulties ; and as their tastes 
and abilities lead them, I shall make tbem my 
fellow-i^tudents ; but believe me, you will not see 
me in tlie post either of jailor or nursery-maid ; 
and I shall always, I hope, have time to pay my 
duty to you, and a chearful spirit to make yuor 
life pleasant' 

She quitted her mother to write her letter, when 
she was surprised by seeing a new piece of fiimi* 
ture on her table ; it was a writing-desk, of a very 
handsome description ; and she doubted not she 
was indebted for it to Mr. M udd's kind attention. 
Opening it, she saw a letter directed to herself; 
and turning it, the seal changed her ideas, and she 
saw it was fitHo Lord Luxmore : the obligatk>n 
seemed the same, though the person claiming her 
gratitude was changed. She broke the seal and 
read: 

* My very dear maddm, 

f The state of my mind will not allow 
me to see tiie agitation I may cause in yourX 
if I speak to you on tb^ subject that gives birth 
to this 'r you wiU therefore forgive the formality. 

' On examining Lady Laxmore's papers, I find 
a will made only the day before her decease ; the 
brevity of it proves that she was then too ill to ex- 
ercise muck thought^ as it bequeaths ^ery thing 
to me^ with a lis^of names as small legatees. .It 
• '!•' i refers 
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refers liowever to a paper which I find inclosed 
in it, which is an engagement on her part, on con* 
dition her uncle forcbore to make you independent 
of her, that she would, at her decease, provide for 
yoii by the bequest of a sum of money spedtied in 
ttiis engagement The sum is twelve thousand 
pounds ; Mr. Sterling's library and collection of all 
kinds, are to accompany it 

* I hope I need not add, that I feel sincerely 
happy in executing my share of this trust ; and 
though I should have rejoiced in its originating 
with myself, yet as it is put in a train that cannot 
adtnit of any scruple on your part, I willingly re* 
press my wish, and prefer your ease. 

* You, or your friend Mr. Mudd, shall hate 
every satisfaction on the subject of this bequest, 
as soon as I aiqa a little settled, when, as your pro^ 
perty is funded, I must trouble you to come to 
town ; I shall then, I hope, have a house fit for 
your reception* • In the mean time, I must cer- 
tainly intrtet that your present plans may bq im- 
jniediately renounced| 'as fiBur as they calt for your 
laborious exertions. To ycur'rimainic^, for the 
present, where I hope in a few hours to find yoi^ 
J cannot suppose there can be any objection. 

* You must allow me the pleasure of honoring 
your drafts for cash, till you are in possession of 
your property, and till I cease to exist, that of prof <* 
ing myself 

' Yoar's witli the highest esteem, 

'-1 • ■ - ■■ ■ * 

LuxvoRfc.*' 
P.S, 



^ V • 
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P« S. Tb6 woocHen envelope of this, ^gi a phica 
on your tabic, find be who oSi^ it» the ««&# 
in your memory. 

Gertrude was speechless : GertriMie w#s l^rettb- 
less ; and her motiier having allowed h^ as thy 
thought, time to write her letter, fpMnd her nfiwAj 
in this state. Tlie attempt to reply %q Mr;. Afy 
brey, relieved her by tears <; and ^, inemgc from 
Mr. and Mrs. Mudd, with whpm slie and her oior 
ther were engaged to din^, surpri^ tbeqn, before 
they had regained the tranquillity of their, atinds. 

On entering at Mr. Mudd'^^^ aU qres ii^eiie for 
voluhtarily turned on Gertrude, as if to know th^ 
result or eflfect of Lord Luxmpi^'i visit She bad, 
in her hand, tlie letter that bad 9A ogcwabi; dis- 
turbed her : and she no^w gav« it to Mr. Mudd, to 
•eommuuicate its conteots* 

Tltf3 feeliogs of her iWend^, «nd th^ fsqpivwoni 
of tliom, did iiol diwppoint bftr : / ( km!^% Mtd 
Mr. Mud4 ' it wm impf>9»ble tbftt your obi (tkoA 
€m^(h go to Hi$^ gl*v€|^nd fctfgftt y^f^ W«U! m 
4ear yoq^Big fady, Q&A W«ss y/m with yen? wdl- 
jB(%^itt*d &rtuae j w« »i«y »at he a^ mfiw»^ ¥> 
you as you thpvgbt 're 4h»iiM b9 ; h^ you vill 
not, I am 6os% catC nt off; b^f«> my w^ crying 
like a faftby^ or m if ^q grudgied ypii jipor b»p* 

Money, had it been conveyed in mlnfy^ f <yikl 
no]; ex4:iitP the ji^lfi^y «( i«tdy fllma. She testi- 
fied her joy in the handsomest terms, and referred 
to Mr. Sterling s liberalifey as only un act of jus- 
tice, 
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tki^i while tn -Gtitrude ih6 bestowed every praat 
that eduld (NTOve hdr etost or h6r worth* She cos^ 
gfftttilaled her thAlthts be<}uest bad oever been pur- 
•bflis^ by the eactifiee x>f heir sincerity, and with 
1^ ndst winding mrnddscfosiOQ^ pointed out to 
Mrs. ^^ubrey, her happiiieis ili possessing stidi a 
daughter, and in having the power to give value 
Id that Wbieft #oilld «ot have cohtoled tier for her 
^biteiiee. She Concluded a denteoce of some ele* 
^uenOti with a. confession that Lord Luxmore had 
^ jMmv«4 like a Qiost hononrablie fether^ aiul by 
hepii^ that faef dear friend would alviraj^ have 
^lise tfr eoneidef *hm as meh* lAns. Mitdd wiped 
hftr ey<fs^ and loeked iidgetty : Mr. Modd repeated 
Ml eapressieils ef Joy itiad ofiert of servke^ while 
fhe eklesl daughter^ throti-tng her sledder arina 
reitnd Gartnide*k sieck, burst into tears of gene** 
retw eengrbtiiialioii smd tender sympathy. 

iSenrade took the ctdvjbe of hef ftiends on her 
Ibply .kbe latist kuake to Lord Luxmore's prohi«- 
Mbion; and it was nnaniciiously ih favo^of her 
oMdielioei Her head, her hands, and her heart, 
had xti^ Mrcepaittfm cMkmi^ to e?(clude unpleasant 
irtw^yn ; and ki expresifiilg her gratitude to tlie 
earl, ehe Alt it increased towards the Superior 
Sedraa f hat gave it eausb. 

Ha9ifi|{ diifHutohed those letters which the aker- 
WtbbH in iKnr*£natie0s feiMtelid neoessary, her first 
sbi^e was to ctauMtnci&te toMt. Sydenham, if not 
the nezas of her fortunei l^er feeling^s on the sabject. 

She 
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She earnestly requested him and Mrs. Brett to be 
lier fin&t guests, and particularly bespoke ihe as* 
sistance of the former, in arranging that predoui 
part of her possessions^ the . library in which her 
mind had found its first aliment, and the collection 
on which her. taste- had been formed^ 

We have been ingenuous in divulging the earls 
state of mind %nd his views. Liuly- Elma has 
saved us all trouble, by speaking^for^hei^lf : m-e 
will now be explicit as to our fayorit^ Gertrude, 
and confess, for such is the weakness of human 
nature ! that pmsessing now, alqnost within her 
grasp, all those moderate enjoyments which the 
world gives without its pcHSons ; having recovered 
her aimable parent, whose very iml>ecility served 
only to attach her daughter ; setded in an el^ant 
abode, rich beyond her most reasonable expecta* 
tions, surrounded by friends, and becoming every 
day more extensively known and esteemed, and, 
moreover, having it in her power to appreciate the 
good she was enjoying, by its contrast to the for* 
mer evils of her life : notwithstanding all this, and 
the acquittal with which her conscience supported 
her, Gatty Aubrey was fer, very, fiir.ifom a 
happy being ; and every hour served ta shew bei^ 
that, without exertions greater than jevea her state 
of bondage had called on her to nmke^ she must 
still sink into an indifference to tlie things. of thii 
world, that would be an ill return for w^t it had 
afforded her. 

a Tbe 
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The catastrophe of Lord Portargis was, in itself 
tid its circumstances, sufficient to account for 
luch of the pensive cast of her mind : she knew 
o time of life when she had not been prone to 
lought ; and if to think was her habit when her 
icultics were merely collecting their occupations, 
le habit must be strengthened by events of life 
3 very occupying as those which she had recently 
•itnessed. Their nature had little to produce ex- 
ilaration ; and the early, the violent, the unjusti- 
able death of him whom she had taken to her 
eart as a brother, and loved with all his faults, 
^as an event not to be soon melted into the mass 
f common occurrences, or reflected on without 
le most agravating suggestions. 

The blow had struck deeply in her heart ; and 
be felt convinced; that the period of her existence 
ould not be extended to a time that would ob- 
terate the scar ; but, for many reasons, she was 
ot loquacious on the subject. To tliose who, for 
r'ant of knowledge, could not estimate the cause 
f her sorrow, she felt it unavailing to describe 
; ; and as she could not boast of her friendship, 
he was content that it should be forgotten. Every 
lention of the misfortune, every accidental re- 
?rence to the time when Lord Portargis was one 
f bis family, in the presence of Lady £lma, drew 
rom her expressions so implying the monopoly of 
is regard, and so deploring her * having left him 
3 himself,' as the cause of the fatal occurrence, 

bat Geitrude, though not much subject to female 
imity or silly pretensions, felt a little opposition 

rising, 
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nsing, as we do, when Mrs. Yeastly, after baring 
intraated poor Griselda Camomile to introduce her 
to her friend Sir Altamont, nods to her in ao assem- 
bly, and kindly gives ber a message from the ba- 
ronet : ' As lie had time only for one call, he says 
to me, ' IMy dear Mrs, Yeastly do, — ^for I know you 
are so good, — tell your Miss Camomile tbat 
\vhen I call on you ncxt^ 1 will, contrive to see 
herV 

* Accurate observers hare, at iwrious times, been stmck 
with the proofs that this world was originally intended for 
a very beautiful garden, inhabited by beingst wortby of it ; 
but our observations, in the present day, aometimei ineline 
us to conclude from its produce, tbat it was rather what 
Cowpcr calls that ' stercoraceous heap,' which waJrri a pro- 
ductive garden. ' She cut like liver,*' we recollected ai the 
height of praise bestowed on a heap of this kind when 
proved by a purchaser ; but not even this soimdoesa can wc 
hope to exhibit in ovr heap. One of its new weeds^ is oC 
the class wc have here alluded to; and when in liill Uoofli« 
it will sometimes produce on the senses a son qf Phantas* 
magoiia of strifr, about as im(K)rtant and as interesting as the 
contest of ducks in a stagnant pool, for a newly.captaitd 
worm. The race of Yeastly are grand exhibitions in such delu- 
sions : they snatch at our friends, our words, our opinioQs, 
nay, our thoughts, to say nothing of our fashions. iMiij Ra- 
pacia Yca&tly, the head of the female-branch of this house, 
is in five minuio^, if we will believe her, in the most ir*timate 
confidence of those who have been the companions of our 
earliest days, and will occasionally, with great condetcen* 
t»ion, teil ua as much as she is at liberty to reveal, of our* 
ncaiest connections: &hc takes up, withafoateiing care, those 
whom wc have striven to serve, and relieves us by intimating 
her intention to discharge our duties ; while Sir Puffball, 
licr husba.iil, is so very obliging as to invite as to dine, and 
endeavor * to get to meet us,' p recisuly the peraona lo whom 

. . we 
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, But still th^re was a character about Gerb^dde's 
))ens^v:eiiess, thatQven the deeplj-felt misfortune ia x 
Lord Luxmore's family could not claiih'a^ con- : 
nected with it . It was pot grief; it M^as not simple . 
melancholy J it wa$ rathe\\ despair of this Mrorld's 
power to fill the human heart: it was^ as &r a9 . 
ii\ereiy regarded herself, a recklessqess of haif^fate: 
it was a wish fgr seclusion, an indisposition to ex- 
ertion : it was a feeling.of which some have boasted, 
but of which she was ashamed ; it was Wayward^ 
faumorsome^ and. irrational ; it was unbecoming, in 
her strict Judgment of herself, one whom the world 
and .her teachers had taken so much phitt% to harden 
into adamant* 

The cause of this bad occurred, though theii in^ 
sensibly to herself, in those days of delight, ^peat^ , 

• 

we introduced him at our own table the week before. ^Ter 
ladyship kindly informs us of the bad qualities or mean ori- 
gin of those whom wc love and hotior ; a man of worth and 
distinction, in her sketch, ts a person of a very different 
character ; a woman of the first conncciiboii, she paints as 
risen from sordiduess, and all bc(:aiise she meets ihem in 
our drawing-room : were they her own friends, they would 
be of the first class in society ^nd in virtue : her daughter^ 
efc astonished that our young frieifds have not ail th# 
nt^w manuscript-muiic, when thf^ can get it so easily, ami 
wonder, that we wear English IttCQj ^hen tkeif have all tlroirs ' 

fcom France, 

\Ve tould write an essay on this topic ; wc coutd illustrate 
if bravely J but we will simply ask three cjueitioni: Do Sir 
Puff ball and his lady, or Mrs. YfeaMly, 6r the Miss YeastlySji 
know what we say of them ?— Have they ht^ard that we in- 
tend to say the same to tlwm? Dovn the world not know 
that the whole family is composed of penons with three qua* 
l/ties in equal proportioiii-^craft, eTrontcry, and faishood ? 

VOL. IV. A a yeare 



years b«font, at Luxmoie rectory-bouse. She hod- 
nat bif n aware that Hi tbe wish that Portargia had 
resamblad Basil Sydenhan, ber heart had nade kt 
elec^aa ; and tbe situa^ in which he then was 
engiged with Misa Brett, would, had it pemaiiH 
hi UMhangedy have pre^mited her ever per* 
ceivftijplt l*bis justifiable partiality, aa ht from 
impeding her eeeeptaace of aay tm establish^ 
moot in life, rather promoted it, by rendering ber 
less fiistidioQS, as when is our purehases, we can- 
n6t l^ve pFseisely what we want or wisb^ we take, 
with little farther seareh, what we ddicribe aa 
^ aukiag us/ The knowing of Miss Brett*s oa- 
ffrice had reached her at a time when she moat 

. . - • • • • * 

have fadlea short of her own expectations, had she 
suffered h to inftueiiee herj atfd she would, hava 
tboii^ it a bricne not to bo expiated, had she made 
a sentiment, which she felt presurning, and which 
no ong coqid encourage, a reason for resisting tb^ 
tbipa ardent nislies of th« earl and the xiscoupiU 

Impressed with the idea of her dependence, slia 
had, fi'om her first relfolieetion of it; compelled her- 
self to submit r she had mhmUted to tlie ▼iscouBt*s 
views, she \i?A^lmitUd to his^ caprice ; bul it wa3 
a suboiissiciii, in tbe latter iu3tao€€^ that must pro- 
bably have .cost her her Kfe, had her coafidence in 
him allowed him to possess more than her good- 
will. ^ That occupation of her mipd and attention 
ubich she had found on retumitag ftosa Brigjhtqo, 
had saved her from sinlcing itita unavailing regiet; 
and the subsequent attainment of her most earnest 
wbh in meeting with her mother, had, she hoped, 

1 driven 
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driven from her meditatioosy though iM>t from her 
remembrance^ the subject on which they wdre tO0 
prone to indulge. 

Despisingi as was consiitent with htr training 
all weak passion, dreading the admis^on of imy 
inordinate afiecttooi fearful that any symfitom en 
discontent might endanger thi tenure ot all sha 
possessed, she was prepared for every trial, but 
that ^sfae met ; and now, when she had hoped to eiH 
joy the fruits of a viotoi^, to which that offct aQ 
enemy is not to be compared, she had anew tha* 
conflict to sustain, and, as it werc^ it her owtt 
tent. 

Lady Elma^s icindness atid confidence, ttdded^ 
beyond measure, to the severity of what she had w 
endure : and when she would have been, ftdiploye^ 
in making those arrangements which everyone e!^- 
pected from her 6n the annunciation of Mr. Ster-f 
ling's bequest, she began to revolve the possibility 
of escaping to some corner of the kingdom, wher€f 
she might know, only by report, that which she 
almost detested herself for not wishing might suc- 
ceed. 

' But to do this, she most overcorM an army of 
, opposing circumstances ; nay, she saw not any. 
thing, shott of a confession of her iiiotiveSi that 
cbuld procure her emancipation from the affisc- 
tionate bonds that held her; and this confession 
must be niade exactly to those person^ from whonsi 

slie most wished to conceal her senltments ^it 

w as impossible ; she had no option i sht mus| 

A a 2 abid^ 



■a' 
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abide the storm ; aud she resolved to do so itkln 
out shrinking. 

Lady Elma continued her communications : sher 
bad correspotidcfd with Colonel Sydenham on the 
subject that absorded her : she had requested his 
opinion pf such and such gentlemen of his and- her 
acquaintance : she had laughed at her power of 
misrleading him, and after a tliousand pretty co- 
quetteries and playful schemes for divulging to 
him his own happy share ki the secret, she bad — 
hut perhaps our young readers would like to see a 
correspondence of bilkts-doux. We will give a 
few : the originals are easily referred to : they are 
io French. We may be trusted ; for we should 
not dare to invent what we copy. — Let the kdy 
speak first : 

* I will positively execute my design. I am de- 
cided on telling you the name of the person I have 

chosen.' 



ANSWER. 



* You make me tremble : if I should not ap- 
prove your taste, resolved and prejudiced as you 
are, I see clearly you will never sutler oie to ap- 
proach you again. I am too much interested in 
])reserving the honor of your friendship, to listen 
to a confidence that would risk my losiog it I 
will not know any thing : I intreat you naost ear- 
nestly, never again to mention tiiis afikir to me.* 



THE 
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THE LADY. 

* Your resLSons have no weight, with me ; I am 
determined to name the persoo : — he is of your 
acquaintance.' 

ANSWER. 

* I cannot defend myself against you ; but you 
will oblige me by deferring your intention, tijl to- 
morrow/ 

THE LADT. 

^ I shall not obey you. Friday is an unlucky 
day. I wait only to settle my method. I know 
not whether I like best to write it, or to make you 
come to hear it. I believe, at our next meeting, 
I shall breathe on one of the mirrors in our audi* 
ence-cbamber, and trace the name with my finger ; 
but not on a Friday/ 

ANSWER. 

^ If I can render you any service^ and you chu3e 
to trust paper, I give you my word as a gentlemaa, 
and my honor as a soldier, not to read what you 
write, ^I after twelve Qn Friday night,' 

A few steps more in thi^ pretty badinagCy eithe 
brought the matter to a proper state of maturity , 
or exhausted her Myship's playful powers. An 
ififflosed sheet, blank, save the words, 

' C'est vous,^ 

feemed to^ttle the busincsSt 

. Gertrude, 
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Gertrude, by this time, steeled ia armor, more 
than her owoj against the arrows to which her si- 
iuatioD exposed her, read these words with perfect 
steadiness, and commented on them by observing 
that her, * Udysbip s mind must now be greatly re^ 
lieved/ 

The cdoners answer, it must be supposed, 
came quicklyi for who could be tepid io siich as- 
stonishing good fortune ? The world had nothing 
to give which was not included in Lady Elma's 
partial preference : his freedom from all other en- 
gageoienta, which be had confessed to her, bis ad- 
miration of b«r which ho openly acknowledged, her 
rank, her present great wealth, and greater pro- 
spects, ^r natural endowments, her cultivated 
itiind^ her fascinations^ and the vroriii that obvi- 
ously accompanied tliem, rendered h^f oni of tfaa 
first ipatches in the kingdom, and him to whom 
she could give her hand, the most enviable of men. 

For a reasoHi to tlie dull comprehension of Ger- 
trude not very evident, unless it were founded in 
ieficacy not heretofore awake, she uras not M- 
formed of th^ tenor of the coloaers repfy. H<^ 
ladyship now, as it were, reposing eo thiUnrphifn 
9he had won, talked less, and seemed to thkd( 
fhore, and appeared to ber fHend amwc ftiftrrtrffj 
iROre i)[)tetestii^ than ever. 

This important budiqe$s was thus situatpf^ irtipb 
Lord Luxmore made a second visit to G firtt udji 
fD3tensibly to atone for his former rudeness to lier 
friends. The foitnight that had elapsed since she 
.saw him, had done much; to the restoration of his 

spirfe 
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spirits and the improvemfcat of his Igoks : he wte 
extremely interested in the fitting up hil towo*- 
housei ftxid took the opinion of brery onei On ifiat* 
lers of taste connected with it He expressed less 
pleasure than dhe had expected^ ia seeing ber abodfe 
80 nearly in complete order: 6very thidg there had 
bis cool approbation ; but he was too prudent to 
advise vast undertakings : he received faer personal 
acknowledgements with the elegant moderaticm of a 
man used to confer farors; and he made «i ap* 
pointmetit with her for meeting him at Miss Le 
Sage's, to make lier property her own. He seem- 
ed not at all insensible to. the joy of seeing Lady 
£lma; and Mr. Mudds hospitality he accepted 
chearfully. To Colonel Sydenham, whenever they 
met, he was polite, though at^ first distant ; but 
his visit, extended to a week, gavi^ him time for 
observation ; and be seemed to hate discovered 
enough to allow him to be cordial. He hinted to 
Gertrude his suppositions of Lady Lima's inten- 
tions ; bat either slie did not feel at liber^, or she 
was not inclined to confirm them* 

£very one did their utmo.st to sfaeiv tlie earl 
rtspect, or to give him pleasure: be was Mr. 
Mlidd'i guest, but Gertrude's daily visitor; and he 
allowed her te talk of the dielight she should have 
in disposidg of Mr. Sterling s invalaable addition 
to his pecunifis^y munificence, in the rooms now 
preparing for his collection, aad to communicate 
her plans of domedtic management ; but, as if to 
save discussion, he gave an affirmative to every 

things 
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tbtagy and convioced her she must resort else- 
where for opinion. 

Well acquainted as, she, by this time, was with 
Lady Elma, whose kindness to her had never re- 
laxed, she was not now surprised at the gentle 
dominion she exercised over the other sex. Her 
predilection was evident ; but it did not prevent 
her offering to the earl every attention that could 
distinguish him. |Icr conversation in company 
was more animated and animating than ever ; and 
Gertrude felt grateful to it for sparing ber exer- 
tions, and for hiding, as she hoped it did, her want 
of power to make them. On her great principles 
of action, she could submit to see every one hap* 
pier than herself : the lesson had been early taught 
and well learned ; but she had no hypocrisy to 
bring forward. 

Mrs. Aubrey saw, — and would have grieved, 
had she knovrn the cause, — the fading hue of her 
daughter's chearfulness ; but watching her assidu- 
ously, though with a mind too much prejudiced to 
form a just decision, she was cveiy hour more con- 
firmed in her belief that the suspense attendant on 
Ix)rd Luxmore s situation, was the only possible 
source of unefisiness to her : she dared not asM or 
hint : but this second visit of the earl s did much 
to remove her anxiety, as it convinced her that her 
daughter was his principal object: she consequently 
])ersuaded herself that all would come- right at 
last, and th£^t she should yet live * to see Gatty a 
■ pountess.* 

When his lordship depaited, Mrs. Aubrey and 

her 
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her daughter accepted his convoy, and were set 
down at the house of good Miss Lc Sage, who, 
making herself useful to all who had any claim to 
her kindness, sceined to pay herself for Ker exer- 
tions in the benefits she afforded others. Her 
congratulations gave added value to their cauJ^o ; 
and Gertrude was as much the object of her so- 
licitude, as when that solicitude had assumed the 
character of a duty. 

A few days dispatched the business for which 
Gertrude visited London ; and iiaving gratified the 
earl by viewing his house, approving his plans, 
and assisting in the choice of his furnitui-e, the la- 
dies returned home, when the first news that met 
them was the sudden summons of Colonel Syden- 
ham to Guernsey, and the departure of Lady 
}illma to take up her abode in the same place. . 

Gertrude felt relieved : she seemed now^ able to 
breatlie again ; and, determined to make every 
• exertion, necessary to a complete conquest of hec- 
fielf, when thus aided by circumstances, she suf- 
fered not a moment to pa$3 without its full freight 
of employment : she methodised every thing con* 
nected with her family, that she might not be lA* 
tcrnipted by petty concerns ; and she put her fa- 
culties and her occupations in train for proceeding 
in those branches of elegant knowledge which 
were not yet fully her own. 

In the disposal of her time, and the regulation 

of her houshold, she availed herself of what she 

> had learnt in the transient acquaintance she had 

enjoyed witli good Lady Mary Sydenham. She 

designed 
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designed neither to live on the world, nor without 
It ; and as Mr. Mudd s computation told her that ahe 
inigtrt spend a few weeks of the spring in London* 
she meant then to store her hive with mental food 
for tlie rest of the year. To have a few select 
friends iu succession, as her guests, she thought 
preferable to * ^a-days;' and to invite none 
who would compel her to a waste of time, was 
equally a part of her system. 

Inestimable to her was her vicinity to Mr. 
Mudd s family. Every day brought, indeed, fresh 
favors, l^ut conferred so as to mi^ke no wound. 
They took sqch jpains to convince her that the con- 
sumption of her family could not he felt in the 
product of their extensive gardens ci all sorts : 
they were so ingenious in contriving way# ,to be 
kind, ami they had such pleasure io the acceptance 
of their kindness, that to be scrupulous would have 
mrgued pride or distrust In Mr. Mudd, she had 
just the friend she needed ; a man used to busi« 
ness, acquainted with the world, and neither its 
dupe nor its tyrant He knew not only tlie best 
way of winning in its race, but. of carrying off 
the prise without injury or offence to his compe* 
titors. Strong sense, unobtrusive maon^ni a 
prompt diction, and a fund of genuine mirthy gave 
variety, even to invariable good spirits and good 
humor ; and the modest independency of his cha» 
racter without exacting respect^ obtaiotd it from all 
who could 'judge of liim. His health baviog suf* 
fared by tiis atteiidauce on parliamenti .be gave up 
ills scat niter one sc ssion, and when speaking to 

Gertrude 
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jrerirude akmi^ jocosely r^erred to the fortunate 
ircumstancei as the only one that could have ena- 
bled him to retrieve the false step Lady Elma^s 
witcheries had tempted him to make. * What,' said 
le, ' can pay such a hum drum man as myself, for 
be sMrifice of good air and a quiet life? Why am 

to irritate my nerves by witnessing the cabals qf 
K)liticiaxis ? It may suit those who have been lack- 
eyed in the business of offices, or who have tlicir 
»wn or their children's fortunes to advance, but I 
hould be ashamed to ask any thing of my country; 
nd, at my time of lifc^ I do tiot wish to leain a 
lew trade.* 

* You know not, my dear madam,' said Ger- 
rude to Mrs. Miidd, ' the comfort you are to me. 
Ay mother wouldi w ithout you, «fecl the want of 

friend near her own time of life : in you she has a 
ister, and I have ft second parent : your experience 
Jbates my fear when I see her, or fancy I see her, 
idow her usual j^taodard oi health : you seem to 
iiarantee her Iife-*a life for which I can never be 
afficieotly grateful, since it gives me a duty to 
ierforit)| the most coc^enial to my feelings.' 

To the eldest daughter of the family, whose 
weet dispofiitioQ and elegant talents called for ,a 
riend in a teacher, Gertrude was able to render 
ervices that, in the eyes of tlie parents, overpaid 
U their friendship : houra of application were 
peikt together ; and lovely Mary Mudd had the 
dvantage of seeing at Miss Aubrey s, persons gf 
aste and profesaors of the arts from whom she 
ras receiving instructions ; these instn^ctions she 

commiiift-' 
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coiDiDunicatcd to Mary, who liked no other 
teacher so well ; and the effort made for the one, 
confirmed the progress of the other. 

Lord Luxniore v^ns frequent in hia visits; and 
though the good manners of her neighbors pre- 
vented' their hinting any interpretation of his assi- 
duities, Gertrude saw with uneasiness the sense in 
which they must be accepted : his conduct vtbm uni- 
form ; and the affectionate respect she experienced 
from him, left her notliing to wish corrected : three 
months had expired since the death of his coun- 
tess ; and Mrs. Aubrey hoped, and Gertrude 
feared, every next visit would compel her to reply : 
the anxiety wore her spirits, and it b^n to affect 
her health ; she pereeived it, and resenting the in- 
yyry she was doing herself, she, after a very seri-* 
ous consideration, converted her anxiety into a 
fixed resolution to refuse the seeming temptation, 
come when it might, even if her engaging to pais 
her life in her present state, were necessary to make 
the refusal palatable to his lord^ip. 

Mr. Sydenham, Mrs. Bretty and Miss Le Sage, 
though in habits of correspondence with her, tuul 
hcvcr yet thrown out any idea connecting her des- 
tiny with tl^at of the ea^l ; but all that they bad to 
report of him was so much to bis advantage, and 
they seemed so forward to report it, tliat their good 
wishes could not be doubted, and as little could 
she doubt that she should have many opinions to 
contend against ; but she hoped the same args- 
pients, resolvable only into her own choice, would 

satistj' 
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satisfy each ; and sb^^ every day grew stronger in 
her decision. 

Lady £lpa had written frequently and confiden-* 
tially^ if that can be called confidence, which has; 
no other prohibition than a communication be< 
tween the many included in it. Gertrude had 
been compelled to read her transcript of ti>c con- 
versation of Colonel Sydenham with her, on the 
grand subject of their union, in which she cer- 
tainly admired much more tlie candor, the inde- 
pendence, the modest frankness, and solicitude for 
the security of her happmess, which Sydenham, 
even, in her details, evinced, than her caution or re- 
serve. Lady £lma indeed professed that when her 
mind was fixed on a subject, nothing could, nor ever 
should, stop her ; and she now added, that having 
proceeded thus far, she would atchieve her pro^ 
gress, or retreat with a ruin that should make all 
who knew her, regret her failure. The only possi- 
h\p impediment that she revealed, though there 
might be more, seemed the feeble objection of her 
iQUoificcnt uncle, on account of Sydenham s want 
of rank. Her ladyship inclosed to Gertrude the 
colonel's last replies, as if claiming peculiar praise, 
but intimated that, having silenced the arguments, 
in them, the next news might, and she must confess 
she -ardently hopedj would be that of the final ar* 
raugemen^ of their nuptials. 

We will give the papers translated : 

* I am. not so extravagant as to dare flatter my- 
self with that which cani|ot be possible ; but since. 

voa 
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jou chase to diTert yoanelfi and insist on my re* 
plying, it would be a £iilure in temped were I to 
be silent: I am going therefore to speak as if £ 
gpre credit to all that you have done me the ho- 
nor to say. Is it possible that you can think of 
marrying a soldier, who has nothing but his pay, 
and who hopes it may be long» very loo^ bedfbre 
be inherits a sixpence from his &ther ?-*lhiB father 
too, you will recollect is no dignitary of. the church 
— a plain humble parish-priest !— -What a father* 
in-law for you in your present magni6cent situa* 
tiouy and more magnificent prospects I That I may 
not deceive you, let me here say that nothing can 
induce me to quit the army. — I detest the mean- 
ness of a man s making it a convenient lounge when 
be has no home and nothing to sacrifiee, and re- 
nouncing it as soon as he has a fire-side of his own r 
its duties I have ever performed with pleasure ; and 
I confess I could not, with my own approbation, 
stop now, when my experience may be expected Uk 
be useful to my country : having bespoken year 
forbearance in this point, at the risk of your 
favor, it is necessary tor me to assure you it b per- 
fectly consistent with tlie highest respect ftrt^ yoo,-* 
and the deepest sense of obligation to you.' 

* Pray, pray re-cousider eveiy thing befere ytm 
ni itc to your uuclc— rthink what you risk !---d^ 
not, I conjure yoiv write till wc have vket again/ 

* Why would you not grant my reqiiest fiwr de- 
lay ?— you see your uncle dbea not heartily approve, 

tho' 
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tlio' he may perhaps be persuaded by such invincible 

rhetoric as your's ; — but why will you chuse an ud- 

worthy creature, whose ill-supported cause needs 

your eloquence ? — I will speak now as if he had 

consented, and ask you if you da not think with me, 

that, before marriage, the parties ought to be well 

acquainted with each other's peculiar humor — for 

every orie, I suppose, has hia own :— nobody knows 

s(> well as ourselves, our good and ill qualities ; 

therefore I must speak for myself, and tell you 

tvhat I perceive that u»y endanger your comfort. 

— I have certainly an habitual silence, and you 

seem to me to delight in conversation : in this 

then, I fear, we shall not agree, I am shut up in 

my room, when I have one, three or four hours at a 

time ; and I do not like the intrusion even of my 

servant. — I believe I should beat any one who 

came to interrupt me : — the rest of the Hay, I am 

engaged in the active duties of my profession, and 

i|^ompany with my brotlier-officeis, if their society 

pleases me. — Leading the life I do, I see not ho^r 

We are to he settled— vou will not like bairacks ; I 

cannot do my duty at a distance from my nien. I do 

not know, therefore, how I can make time for tho^ 

attentions which you have a right to expect : — you 

would certainly not wish for a husband, who took no 

share in your gay pleasures, and who had no power 

of amusinj^ you. Add to all this, the chances of 

•my being ordered abroad, and my earnest wish fos 

it. Remember, marriage is not an engagement for 

a day, and that it behoves vi«u io your exalted si- ' 

''" • • ■'tuation;'' 
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seit. — Pray iooc loaod a^>ii^ £^ca Li^i sucec uod 
DcA M iui«ortijy« I *ac»v iiol tLat 1 can accept 
jour gjUKnosilj/ 

It wa« vith that sort of coavicccd ^uuuiisiiOQ, 
^Licb UMs MO'ild have ftlt in a lace «ilh or«e \\bo 
started sucUifcOij' iolo a gUci'd beigi.t : — it ;\&3 with 
taat Oiofci^ion of ioierior skill which ihe viould 
have niade to a juggler : — it « as n ith disdain, pe- 
culiarly her omn, ol auy t^-i^g l:<c ucrld could gi%*e, 
which fche muct ^60^ to recti ve, that Gc.trude Au- 
hrc)' read these docijmeiUr, and leamt u.ch" pcr- 
haps now completed enccts. ' I have never seen,* 
sai^l sxie, ^ an instance oi the uianixr ia which a 
marriage of pasaion, on tliC r^iiic of the woman, is 
brought aboiit ; bat it these means be uece^^ary. 
Great God ! I beseech tlice remove from me cver^' 
such temptation ; andlctnic, ia hours of dejection, 
in hours ot weakness^ in i;our6 of hope or of in- 
caution, stiU hold firm to tiiis feeli:ig of my heart, 
that not even I3a:>il Sydcnliam*s merits can deacrve 
that a woman should depart from that which she 
owes to herself, to her sex, and to the character 
affixed on us by thy hand. I can suffer ; and I 
know I shall sutler ; hut nothing, nothing can I en- 
dure, e(|ual to what I should feci had I made such 
an advance, and the man of my choice had so re- 
ceived it. I should honor SydcRham now, nK)rc 
than ever, were he firm ; but he will marry at an 
advantage, such as I should have supposed a man 
of real honor would have despised ; and he has^ by 

his 




his iiigcnoousness, taken away all right from Lady 
Elma to complain : he may slight her to any extent 
of cruelty, and she must bear it in silence : ha can* 
not, I am sure, respect her, and yel he marriet 
her : — can I respect him? 
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An attempt to do good. A lesson By Imff. tfint* to tkt tA* 
gctty. An interruption m Proposals, A pumping. A 
thorovgh didiktm An attempt to do karmm Female tpke^ 
A female voithout spite. 

-■"^ <* 

The storm in Gertrude's mind began again to 
^•ibside; and simply honest to Iierself, free from 
-weakness and afiectaiion, and persuaded she had 
no riiiht to sul^tract from the goodness of the Al- 
mighty by evils of her own making, she received 
as assistances and encourasrements to her foilitude' 
and submission, every pleasant circumstance as it 
arose. She had made the power and Uie best 
means of doing good, an early subject of conside- 
ration on commencing housekeeper ; and seeing 
mnch to adopt and much that would not suitber, 
1:1 li-e systems of the present day, bhc availed hcr- 
Fclf of what she had Icanit from Mr. Sydenlmm 
and Ivlrs. Brett, and adding to it Mr. and Mrs. 
A'fudd's extenSve experience, she vainly hoped, at 
Ica.^t, to avoid doing mischief. 

A very few experiments convinced her that 
tht^re is more#liscrction required in meeting the 
tvants of the poor, than in anything concerning our- 
selves or our families : she had at first,. «9 9900 a& 
hrr purse allowed of it, given liberally where she saw 

necessity, 
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necessity, and had consequently maintained tha 
idle, encouraged bad husbands to be still Worse^ 
and lent her credit, without khowing it, to the run- 
ning up a score at various sliops : her bounty had 
made jealousies and stri^; and she might haive 
done more ill, but for a feiv fortunate demonstra^ 
tions. lliat she knew not bow to lay out her 
money, was proved to her by a worthy old mail, 
vhom she had noticed on crutches. Enquiring o£ 
him how he fared, she learned that he and hii 
wife enjoyed a revenue of six shillings a week^ 
made up of an allowance from the parish, and tha 
donations of families : he told her how this inconKe 
was divided between rent, food, and firing; and 
proved to her that^ without going dinnerless on6 
day, at least, in the w^k, it would not suffice : the 
idea of an old couple's fasting thus often, was pain- 
ful to her; and she enquired chcarfully whether it 
would not be a good scheme to procuro pltrt of a 
flitch of bacon to resort to in cases of necessity.*'^ 
• Yes, Lord love you ! good lady ; but were can wt 
gpt bacon? — it is so dear, there's no buying it for 
anybody, scarce.'—* Well! but if you had it, you 
would, I truiit, keep it for those days when yoii 
would otherwise fast/ — * O ! yes ; certainly— wc 
should never touch it otlxjnvisc j and it would bo 
' but once a week, you know, as we should want a 
bit.' Gertrude went home, and sent the -old cou* 
pie such a portion of a flitch as she "ippo»edj on 
this plan, would last several wceks.—^.Mccti'ig tlie 
man a very few days after, she received his grateful 
thanks, and the conafort^ble assurance Uiat Ite an4 

B b .2 his 
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bis dame bad lived on nothing else ever since, mi 
^ould finish it quite the next day.' — ' O !' thought 
Gerti'ude, * 1 must buy no more store bacon*.' . 

Gertrude^s exertkmSi aided by something far sih 
perior to aU she could do for herself, supported her 
tlirougb another fortnight, part of which time was 
occupied in receiving her library, and preparing tbe 
disposition of it for Mr, Sydenham's improvements^ 
It was a gratification mixed with pain indeed, butit 
was invaluable : at first, as the cases were opened, 
she indulged in tm'uing over some of tbe volumes 
which w*ere the most connected with her labors io 
the service of the testator, but she soon found this 
* would not do ;' and she felt it wiser to trouble 
herself only with the questibns of size and space/ 

A letter from Lord Luxmore^ Ma style the most 
respectful, tbe most affectionate — not more focmal, 
not more weighty — but what sMl ^ve say — more 
impressive tlmn usual, b«le her expect hkn thcr 
next morning fop a few hours, and intimated that 
lie must then have seme very serious conversation 
nith her on a subjeet the n)ost iinpovtant to Im 
twppkifss: tlie expectation cost her her sleep; but 
the disturbance did hot affect her resolution :— it 

• We would discQss the sub))cct of supplying tlie wants of 
out fpTlow-creatunfs, more at large; and we would give our 
oHrn ideas on- j|any of tbe means now used ; and we wottH 
relate . facts to"ipport oup opinions; but rc8i^rc|in(r the mo- 
tives of those employed in good works^ and autisticd thatii 
the n>urh that is attcnvptcd, some good must be atchieved, 
•*\cu if alloyed with its inseparable contrary, we torheUtWi 
leatr^very good mind to follow its own Miggntiofist 
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vfas too well founded, she was convinced, though 
she hardly knew how, to be shaken by any commoa 
attacks ; and uncommon attacks she did not ex« 
pect from his lordship. She would very humbly 
declare her total unfitness for tl)e honour he might 
offer her, and intreat to be allowed to pass her life 
in her present state of limited responsibility;-^^ any 
advancement beyond it, would materially deduct 
firom her happiness, which his lordship's uniforux 
kindness bad convinced her was^ beyond any claioji 
on her part, his object* 

Slie had conned hca* lesson; she had it perfectly 
by heart ; and his lordship reached her house be* 
iore noon, having travelled from London with all 
{he celenty betokening an important concern. 

The earl was, in general, too well-bred even to. 
' ^em to wish the absence of any one. In his utmost 
impatience, he seldom resorted to the soothing ex- 
pedients of spme pf our friends *. But, this morning. 

ho 

* Near as we are now, to takiog leave of our readers, we 
^nnol omit o&riiig to their consideration our tbougliis on- 
(lie good that might be derived from an ' Essay on the art. 
«f being disagreeable;' and to a place in it we would re* 
^mmend gentlcnren« net so correct as our carl, and who, iu 
^ morning visit to us females, spoil whatever comes within. 
I^eir rea^h. Ei-cry implement of work, drawing, or writing, 
passes through their tingei-s; we gently reclaim one and thca. 
'pother, hut not ju^haps in time to prevent the destruction. 
cf all sharp edge^ , the separation of the fitA in our bruslies, 
HiC splitting our pens, and the covering sheets of paper with 
mutograph«, and ^orsc than ali! the ruin of a well. bound 
Vook. Auother class uf the tidgv^tty require a hint to tell 
thvtn that, in a lung d.i\*s Journey, |t is au amusement rMer 

fi^atiating^ 
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he deviated from his ou'n good practice, and having 
taken cofiee from the assiduous hand of Mrs. Au« 
brcy, he could not wait her retreat, but commend- 
ing the iiiieness of an untempting day, invited Ger- 
trude to call with him on Mr. Mudd. 

She complied immediately ; and when he made 
her take his arm, her feelings were not very envi- 
able, except to the lovers of romance^ — Still she was 
firm, and his lordship began — what : — why, to tell 
her that he was, in a very few days, to set off fbf 
Ireland to assist poor imbecile Lady Waveney in 
fj^tting out of some few of her present difficulties. 
In addition to the ruined situation of Lady Paula, 
find the disgrace of Lady Caroline^ she had now to 

satiating, to hear flic names o( aH the signs on the roa4, and 
the itiscriptiunfi under them. * The Artichoke, John Cross.' 
*— * The White Hart, 'J'homas Browu/ — *• Junics Smith, car- 
penter/ — * Williams, farrier,' and * Miss Whipweli's Serai' 
nary,' arc quite enough for fifty milc$. A catalogue of 
noises would he an excellent appendix to such an Essay; and 
if a motto were needed for the work, we would, on the best 
prhiriplfy recommend that whicfi the icp6stle has gifcn os, 
* Study to be quiet/ Wc sny nothing of the odKoiiv habits of 
•bme persons subject to abstraction of thought, but that thef 
&o not escape observattotir^-that they do not increiiise respect 
— that they often disgust — and ought to be cotrected by 
^ Everyone who can be n^ade sensible that, tb do good, we 
iDust preserve ourseh-es from contempt. To be licensed ht 
society 9s * a character,^ and to be compassioncd in tiM 
phrases * Poor dear soul !' and * Poor man !' can never be all 
object of ambitidh, though it is the highest honor altainabfv 
by some whfo might bring forward better claims if their habits 
were not their enemies.-— A dirt-fencj is a stout fortification}' 
iHid our covctonsness or curiosity mtist be keenly cdgcd^ 
i|ideed| if we summtni' it* 

uieet 
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meet the majority of her son, whose pecuiftary em^ 
barrassments laid him under a degi*ading obligation 
to the shelter of his rank, M'hich must COEkfifte him 
on the Irish side of the Channel. 

This object and its racmfieatione held till they 
reached Mr. Mudd's, ^rhere an hour was spctit very 
agreeably. The carl had warned his companion of 
the lapse of time^ and they were on their feet, whi^ 
the arrival of a servant^ mounted, informed theM of 
the whoUy-onexpectcd and near approach of Lady 
Elma, who, summoned to Ireland by the illness of 
her uncle, would pass that day and sleep at Mr. 
Mudd's, and go forward to London the next (ndrn- 

If Lady El ma's presence could be fiutl-^propm 
•—if it ever could vex, it was now ; but the fteling 
\%'as confined to the earl, who perliaps had prc^ 
crastinated to increase his couragp. She entered, 
in all her fascinations, and in a quarter of an h6ur, 
«he had prevailed on Lord Luxmore to postpone - 
his return to town till the next day, and, as her 
uncles situation was not immediately alarming, 
Md suggested an arrangement for their makii!g 
ttieir journey, and crossing the water together. 

Lord Luxmore endured the day ; and Gertrude 
bad to endure another night.- — His lordisliip ac- 
4:epted readily Mn Mudds offered hospitality, 
and at pairing for repose, he openly invited 
fcimscif to breakfast with Gertrude the next 
niorning; he could just wliisper to her, * 1 ex- 
pect yQu to be alone after breakfast' — and not 
UariDgto offend lum, it became^ necessary to intrust 

l*cr 
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her mother with her ideas and her resolution : the 
former met no correction, the latter no encourage* 
ment from Mrs. Aubrev. 

Gertrude was in her garden early; and there the 
earl, who had been out half an hour, found her, a 
few minutes before the clock struck. The wind was 
cold— *he preferred the house — she acquiesced.-— 
Mrs. Aubrey joined them, and they breakfasted, 
witboui any other peculiarity than hb lordship's 
laying his watch on the table. Mrs. Aubrey made 
a very decent errand to take leave of Lady Elma; 
and allowing Gertrude to take her work, he said : 

* 1 must impose an injunction on you, which will 
appear arbitrary. Promise me to make no reply 
to what I am going to say, till we meet next. 

* On condition that no meaning shall be affiled 
to my silence.' 

* None, on my honor.' 
- I promise.' 

We will not fatigue the reader with his lordship's 
oration — it may be imagined : it expressed senti- 
ments the inost correct, the most kind, the 'most 
generous : — it paid her the highest compliment man 
can pay woman — it told her she was to be bis re* 
compense for a life of uneasiness, his partner in a 
life of virtue, his guide to a life pf eternal happi- 
ness. — She burst into tears: — be would have stopt 
them : — she could only say, ^ If, I must not reply, I 
intreat you let me leave you,' His carriage was 
Waiting at Mr. Mudd's; and, with one short adieu, 
and a promise to see her instantly on bis return, 
thither he went, and thence he immediately deport- 
ed 
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ed with Lady Elma, perhaps not in the best dis- 
position to accept her agreeable blandishments; — 
l)ut a few miles, we doubt not, made them very 
^good company* 

Now, be it known that a most important effect 
liad been produced by a very trifling cause, but of 
which cause and effect Gertrude remained totally 
Ignorant. Mrs. Aubrey's politeness, in bestowing 
on Lady Elma the half-hour i^hen she was esiied 
from the breakfast-room, had afforded her ladyship 
Just the opportunity of learning what was passing 
between the earl and his late wife's proteg6e ,- and 
Mrs. Aubrey, having very little disguise about her, 
and not recollecting that there is, sometimes, in 
great cases, an option of silence, after % little inno- 
cent shufl9ingy Which only made tlie matter teft 
times more conspicuous, found it, as she ^aid, ^ ttie 
shortest way,* to tell the whble truth-^and perhaps 
ratlier more— -for she forgot" that the purpose^ of the 
earl's visit was still hypotbetical*-and, in this 
failure of riecoUection, ^ke 6( bis attachment as a 
matter decided, aoid his cfier as already made. 

Her ladyship, baving little aw6 of l^t infornicr, 
had, in listening, uttered an oecasional expression 
of astonishinent at Lord Luxmore's, * forgetting 
himself,' and when Mrs. Aubrey, as if tt> overcome 
this feeling, protested more and more strongly, that 
the matter was fact, Lady Elma so' far * forget her- 
self as to say * the man must be mad^ or in his 
dotage.' — Mrs. Aubrey now thought to correct 
wliat stie had said, by a little wholesome truth, and 
^<^d her ladyship on no account to divulge what 
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she bad told her, as she was sorry to say, her 
daughter was ' entirely set agaiDst Lord Luxmore.' 
This was Dot said to the deaf or to the indi^ 
ferent: it was addressed to one who, could she 
ha?e possessed ten loversi or been married to 
twice as many husbands, would have grudged 
Gertrude Aubrey any attentioQ, except that which 
she herself despised, or for which she was the im* 
mediate channel Had the curate, or perhaps the 
uicar of the parish, or the attorney, or a rich 
* fancy-farmer,' addressed her, whom she really 
loved ^*itk esteem and tenderness, she would have 
rejoiced, she would hanre graced her wedding, she 
would have worn her favors, she would have 
imilejour ikj'lU on the occasion. Or could she 
have made Gertrude look at little Captain Bobadil, 
who awaited a wife o^ her ladyship^s recomnien- 
Uation, or good old Admiral Sanron, whom she 
^as purpoftel^ persuading to take one, she would 
have Attended her through all tlie forms of matrU 
SDony^ Md have given the sanction of her rank 
and wtmnest approbation to a choice that, in truth, 
would have needed all she could do, to gain it 
credit with the world s but that Gertrude should 
have proceeded thus fer witliout consulting her, 
Ibat site siiaukl be, as she was now persuaded she 
w«s, in a situation wanting but one step to make 
tier claim precedence of her, tliis she could not en* 
dure. Like Lady Luxmore, she had been kept 
St ease by l)cr pre-conceivcd opinioh of tiie want 
6f atti-uetion in Catty. The countess, we have 
said, hjdd gicver supposed Torturgis could fall in 

love 
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love with a thing scarcely higher in the family es* 
timation than a fbstef-sister ; and Lady Eltna, wb6 
did not expect the countess's death tvhen she madi 
her generous resolve respecting Colonpl Syden- 
ham, would have replied to any body who had 
intimated the possibility of the now- threatened 
elevation, by pledging herself for Lord Lux- 
jnorc's never marrying, agairiy a woman without 
rank. 

Thus predisposed, her ladyship listened very 
willingly to the consolations of Mrs. Anbrey, when 
she endeavored to efface what she had said by re* 
iterated assurances of her daughter s purpose to 
reject the overture. To ascertain this more ex^ 
actly, and to satisfy herself of the truth of that 
opinion which she felt more wish than saw cause 
to credit, she drew Mrs. Aubrey to particularise 
the motives of her daughter's rejection ; and now 
the gobd lady went as much beyond the truth oil 
the other side, and, furnished with nothing of an* 
thority on the subject, she referred to Lord Lux- 
niore's dissipated lite, his shocking behavi&r to his 
first wifcj his temper^ his bad conduct as a fat her , 
and his years, as insurmountable objections with 
Gertrude. For all but the last, she was, indeed^ 
indebted to the obsolete coranmnication of thd 
countess ; for of his lordship's conduct, between 
the memorable aftair of Captain Smith, and he^ 
return to her daughter, she could, on her own 
jtnowlcdge, have said nothing. 

Having repeated her earnest jntrcaty, that Lady 
Elma would not wff^r a word of what she bad 

heard 
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Jbeard to escape her lips, Mrs. Aubrey next en* 
ideavored to correct her corrections by professing 
her uncertainty as to her daughter's motives, and 
balf-persuasions, that» ^ at the bottom of all/ as she 
^d, ^ there was some body else;' but being a' 
u'oman of prudence, and knowing Lady Eima's 
travelling-arrangement with the eai'l, she just did 
not name, though she left her to guess, that this 
somebody must be Colonel Sydenham. 

The travellers set off; and Mrs- Aubrey, not 
quite easy in recollecting what she had done, but 
hoping tliat by ttus time it had becomd of no im- 
portance, sought her daughter, and enquired what 
had passed ; but Gertrude, unwilling to disturb 
her mother by her own disturbance, requested her 
forbearance for a few hours. Mrs. Aubrey, never 
offended, acquiesced in her silence, suffered her 
to remain alone, refused her to all visitors witfi an 
^r of tiptoe mystery annexed to her messages, 
and when they met at dinner, comforted herself 
with the. persuasion, that her daughter had not 
been unhappy. 

Gertrude rose tlie next morning, exhausted, 
dejected, and almost incapable of farther exertion : 
she had beard too much to be at peace, but nothing 
she could admit to govern her : she wished for ni> 
elevation ; the public gaze had no charm for her ; 
in wliat she knew of the life of persons of rank and 
fortune, tliere was too little quiet to please her; 
in niovinjr from place to place, giving great enter- 
tamqjents, sacrificing the day tp tlie night, and 

tlieir 
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their own incHnatioDs to tlie opinion of die world, 
she tliought they paid dearly tor ibeir privileges^ 
Lord Luxmore had indeed said, ' every uidui^noi^ 
tiiat your rank, your merit, can claim, that my re* 
Venue can reach, or my afiection suggest, shall 
await you : your town-house you have seen and 
approved ; your taste shall correct whatever miuc^ 
for the want of the aid of your s, has directed ;> 
if you do not like Luxmore, you shall have a villa 
near town, or I will purchase an estc^e here, or* 
any where else, for you ; you sliall have the bes^ 
carriage that can be built, and the finest horses I 
can purchase, for your sole use : you sh^l have 
your box at the opera, and every other disttnctioa 
m public tliat befits you : you will have very good 
jewels ; and I shall be happy to add to them :-« 
the queen, I am sure, will receive you kindly ; and 
I shall endeavor to gain you attention from the 
royal family : your jointure shall be such as to 
satisfy your friends ; and you sliall have the power 
of doing good/ — But of all this, no clause, except 
the last, held out to her any gratification that she 
could feel ; and when she reviewed the subject, 
the attractions vanished even into a thinner air* 
than when first offered to her. 

Mary Mudd came to her, intending to spend 
the morning in their usual occupations i ^ I can 
neither play, nor draw, nor read, this niorning,; 
dear Mary,' said slie, ^ but I can sit in the shade 
and work, and enjoy your society more than any 
thing.' 

' Now I am sure/ sai^ Mary^ ^ that L»dy £lma 

lias 
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h$B diBturbed you. Do you know, I bare faken 
the greatest possible dislike to her V 

^ You are wrong, my dear girl^ in both ; she 
hw not disturbed me, and you ought not to disliifie 

her/ 
. ' O ! I eould tell you such dungs of her ! I 
never can like her. — Would .you believe it ? she has 
tried to make a difference between my fSEUher and 
mother ; it was before 9he went to Guernsey : you 
know she was in the habit of sitting, for an hour 
now and then, witli my father in his book-room : 
she asked my mother if she disliked it; and I 
beard my mother s answer, which was, * So fieir 
from it, my dear madam, that I am obliged to you, 
3rour conversation is cheaif ul, and does Mr. Mudd 
good*' Weil ! when Colonel Sydenham, as yoa 
recollect, was perpetually at the house, sbe lelt off 
sitting with my father, because her time was taken 
up with him. Any body might see this ; and my 
father would, I am sure, never have done mora 
than laughed with her at her inconstancy, but she 
told him, to excuse herseli^ that she had left off 
coming to him, because my mother was jealous 
and did not like it My father was too good- 
natured to let my mother see he thought her 
wrong ; and it never would have been known, if 
my mother had not remarked to him Lady £Una*5 
discontinuance of her visits : he then told her. the 
truth ; and she had the opportunity of vindicating 
herself. But how disgraceful, Miss Aubi*ey, to be' 
so found out ! And now her madness a)x)ut Co- 
lonel Sydenliam is fis disagreeable to ine. Yester- 

1 day 



dsiyin9i:ning, at jpi^fest, y;p had fio ii?u^ pf it! 
it' he if fu^ gratpH ^4 H ^Nik, %«4 W VbPJft- 

iDU9^^5 1 (^ UfBTi and tl^ J ^ijwli V« ,W)?ry u* 

' You must make allowance^ 4^x M^h ^ il 
l^ri^pch tJiiuc^tipH, §11^ 1^ little vftwjty j b^j believe 

that %r^ in^^tiqiaJl)).^/ 

' M! wbi»t »>> feU^r ^^Jtk^iiiq^Myttifs; iM- 
i^Ufi w|iQt0 % %w lor «very-4ay ii^iir. Xfa t^QUf ap4 
times, wy 4wr Mw A^Wi (i<J I pr^iF jou (9 
|.«()y iUma. I ^n x4y so qa ui;^ y<^ fay I l 
l/inqw, wbea I h^ar you s])eak, that yQij %i^ giviiaig 

yoMr real tbQVgt^ts : you ^o npt $tvm tp pi^a^; 
it aBero3 U^p^a^ ypM/ 

' Ji)ut ceoi^oxlMiv 4eaj: M^ryt iif I <jp apt sXrWfi^ 
I do not f M?wed.* 

* Y^, you ii? succeed, u itU ail tjiose who aft 

* ^ ! you forget what your neighbor Airs* 
liTaAp said of me to yq^v mother,*- that there wa^ 
% gr^at ji\^ <p?vdp alwut u^e, bat alM^ saw ooihiug 

^ Nonscoaf^! Dp you think I osind tliat^ or 
Mrs. SapivoUs asking my niother if rtfe did not 
fnid yQu agr?^ flatterer ? 3^9 meapt to mortify 
MS^ n^t jfp24. Should I have told you of her calling 
icrosa a Iwgp company tq bi^r sister, tp t^U 1^ 
that Uf' HvM T"^\^y tbimght you ' an extraor- 
dinary yowi^ wQ)pap>' if I k^^ opt despised 

MVtlli 



' Well ! but yod forget Mrs. Random'^ report,* 
tiiat I bad a n^w dret^ P^^ time I went oiit, and 
wore B. lace^wn wortb fiTe-bundred pounds, be^ 
cause sbe did not know my gown again by candle^ 
light, and could not distingubb worked muslirf 
iirom Mechlin lace/ 

^ ^ I do not mind all that, nor Miss Arrogant'^ 
wish ttait she had had the educating you^ I can rely 
on your knowledge and on your sincerity; and 
^hile I caiT do this, you tnust stand higher with 
Ine than Lady Elma ; and you ought to feel yimt 
Superiority, for I am sure she depresses yoa/ 

* I have heard you, Mary, now hear me. If I 
Imve any advantages, tbey were either born with 
*iae or acquired by a natural impulse; bow then 
can I feel theiir, but in gi^atitude to Him who gave 
either them or the power of Obtaining them ? Could 
I be conscious of superiority without the danger 
of making another feel it painfully? and what 
would this be ? cruelty added to insolence. Theii 
take into the calculation, my dear girl, my many 
deficiencies ; any oile uould eclipse me in com^ 
petition : what I have gained suits mCt in my 
quiet life, and renders me the .happiest of human 
beings ; but take me out of this quiet life, and you 
would see what a sad figure I should make : th6 
world requires superficial dxcellencies ; I have 
none ; and my knowledge is of a kind that few 
would desire to bring forward. No, Mary, I 
leave it for the fine dancers, fine singers, fine per« 
formers in different ways, to charm ; but the Ipve 
of such a girl as you, and the power to aid tbA 

hel|»le8t 
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helpless of our sex, will always be more valuabfe 
to me, than any feeling of superiority. I never 
yet, I believe, have obtruded my fancied acquis!' 
tions on any one ; and I hope I shall always have 
some friend at hand to correct me when I do.' 

* Bo you think Lord Luxmore would subscribe 
to all this ?' 

' O! Lord Luxmore has known me from a baby; 
—he is parUal.* 

* Yes ; he is partial ; but be is just ; — O I Misa 
Aubrey! forgive me; but I look forward with 
agony to the time when he will take you from us/ 

* He will never take me from you : — ^you neecl 
not fear.' 

* Will you live here, then, when you are mar- 
ried ? — But it will be so different !' 

* Married ? my dear^ do you suppose Lord Lux- 
more about to marry mef^ 

* O ! yes, yes, we know it : he speaks so highly^ 
of you ! the tears come into his eyes when he hears 
you praised.' 

' Be assured seriously, my dear Mary, you will 
never see me Lord Luxmore's wife: — keep this 
to yourself : — Lord Luxmore loves me as well as 
if I were indeed his daughter. — I was brought up 
with his son ; and the recollection affects him. — I 
hope we shall all see him married, but he ought, 
now, to marry for rank.* 

^J wish he would have Lady £lma ; I do think 
if her attachment had not come in the way, she 
would have liked him.' 

* Probably so.' 

VOL. IV, c c , ' But 
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* But her love is not muqh qompliment, if she 
can offer it to one man, and keep it ready fo? 
UnQther/ 

TJndpr the kindness of her neighbors and the ef- 
fect of occupation, Gertrude was, in a few dajs, 
restored in some measure to herself again. A let- 
ter from Lprd Luxmore, repeating, with additions, 
the substance of what he had said, would probably 
have disturbed lier, had not the same post brought 
her onp from Mr. Sydenham, requesting to know 
when she could npiost conveniently receive a ^isit 
ff om him. She answered, * Jmmediately,* and her 
heart seemed, if not lighter, more elastic 

Mr. Sydenimm came to lier with as little delay 
as possible, Ocrtru4e had urged Mrs. Bfett toac* 
compaQv him ; but though not gratified in this 
wish, her pleasure in seeing him was almost sufE* 
cient to make her forget that liis coming madp po 
alteration in that which distressed her. 
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CHAPTER LXXXyill. 



Mixt feelings. An honest adoocate. An argument too strong, 
A wayxoardmhuL Vmin attempts to please. A contreteras* 
Sad forebodings. 

« 

In introducing Mr. Sydenham and Jklr. Mudd to 
each otbeo Gertrude felt no abatement of her 
hope that two of her best friends would be friend^ 
spontaneously. She had learnt none of that narrow 
policy which condemns this communication of be- 
nefit, by the proverbial aphorbm, ^ Open a door to 
two of your friends, and. their first agreement will 
be to shut you out' It ,was an increase of her 
Dleasure to see them pleased with each other. 

But the pleasure of Mr. Sydenham's visit, not« 
withstanding all the interest he took in her hous^ 
and friends, was alloyed by a dejection and anxi- 
ety in his manners. In hearing Lady Elma spoken 
oi, he recognised his son's situation ; but it did not 
eeem to be a perfect batisfaction to him: ^ he hoped 
Basil would receive, as he ought, such an extraordi-^ 
nary distinction. Lady Elma had done him the 
honor to write to him herself on the subject: it 
was indeed only from her that he iiad his informer* 
tion : she had told him that Basil was like a crea^ 
ture in a dream, fearful of putting out a finger lest 
^e should wake and find it all delusion : lie hoped 
be would endeavor to deserve suc)i generosity — Imb 

c c a wi?h€4 
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wished it might contribute to his happiness ; it was 
{blc beyond any thing he could expect — for himself, 
he hardly understood the value of such an inunense 
prospect sufficiently to estimate its powers — ^he did 
not think, for his own part, that he had abilities to 
spend more than one thousand a year — did any 
' body offer him such an income as Lady Elma's 
would be, or one ten times as large, he should 
know no difference, except in the, numeratiQiu* 

Mr. Sydenham had b^n with Gertrude three 
days, and had rendered her every service in his 
power with the tenderest regard, when in taking a 
walk with her, in one of those evenings which in- 
cite to contemplation and produce a feeling almost 
melancholy, his spirits fiedled him; his voice faltered, 
and she was alarmed. * Do not be uneasy,' said 
he, ^ you shall know what affects me. I shall be 
better when I have unburthened my mind. I 
could not have seen you at this time, had I not been 
Induced by tlie earnest request of Lord Luxmore, in 
whose confidence I have long been, respecting 
you ; he has communicated to me what he has said 
to you ; and we must converse on the subject — 
You have thought on it, I presume— have you 
made anv determination ?' 

* Am I speaking confidentially ?* 

* Entirely so. I give you my word not to di- 
vulge a syllable you say.' 

* Vkave made my determination.' 

* Tell it me.' 

^ It is, that though I feel most gratefully Lord 
LuxmQre*8 goodness, nothing can prevail on nic 
to accept the situation/ ^ 

• Indeed* 
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' Indeed ! — I am stirprised to hear you say so. 
Can you give me a reason ? 

^ None but my utter unfitness for it, and my 
extreme dislike to being placed in a conspicuous 
point of view.* 

* You must overcome this, my child, . You 
ought to suffer yourself to be dazzled^ in considera- 
tion of the good you may do/ 

' I think I can do as much in my humble sta^ 
tion— think of Mr. Sterling's goodness to me ! — I 
shall have something to spare from my income ; 
and what I want in money, I intend to make up in 
labor for others.* 

^ Aye ; but this will tiot benefit Lord Luxmore : 
the good you would do, should be to him. Cer^ 
twily his condpct has been exemplary, ever since 
the affair at Richmond ; and I will not deny that 
you have had a great share in regulating it ; but 
whether he shall persevere, and improve that regii*^ 
larity into real active goodness, I fear, in soine de- 
gree, depends on you.' 

' J am sorry it depends on any thing so inade^ 
quate/ 

Mr. Sydenham would not pursue the subject 
ftrthtr than to tell her he had felt himself bound, 
in hcmor and gratitude, to promise the earl his ut^- 
mo^ endeavors in his service, and that his heart 
was lighter for having opened the business. Ger^* 
trade could have replied, that the weight remoyed 
from his, had been thrown on her's; but not wil- 
Ikig to give pain, she wiped her eyes^ and continued 

her walk with him. 

He 
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He extended his stay to six days, during which 
time she was pleased to see him turn with comfort 
from his anxious conversations with her, to the so- 
ciety of her neighbor's house and family. The 
younger children, attached by his kindness, attended 
his walks, and interested him in their gardens, tlieir 
•doves, tlieir rabbits, while the elder ones gatliered 
the finest fruits for him, presented them with deli- 
cacy, and answered his questions. In Mr. Mudd 
he had a table-companion ; and in his excellent 
wife he saw those qualities which save the master 
of a fauiily from the exercise of petty care : the 
neighborhood were invited to meet him, as Lord 
.'Luxmore's friend and relation and the father of the 
htwe Colonel Sydenham ; and when the deeds of 
his/ son were the subject of well bred-comment, he 
gai^e a sigh and passed the bottle. 
•- >The time of Mr. Sydenham's departure arrived. 
— Not a day had elapsed without his speaking to 
•Gei trude on the interests of Lord Luxmore : and 
every day had contributed to the uneasiness of her 
mind on tlie subject : her feelings were Ihe same; 
but her sense of obligation and of duty, seemed to 
demand the sacrifice of them. One minute she 
thought such influence as was ascribed to her, 
more than she, in justice, could be charged wife ; 
•the next, she was almost persuaded that she had 
no right to risk the consequence of disappointing 
Lord Luxmore. * I have scarcely ever,' said she, 
* had a choice in any thing that I did — ^wbj 
should I expect it now r* 

She began to waver. Mr. Sydenham' perceived 
it ;— -he shut the door of the room where they wert 

sitting 



slttlng-^he foW her be had his lot dship*^ direction 
td write instantly any ple^afit tidlrigSF — the post 
Was just going — ^tnight he gratify him ?* 

* No, no,' said she, ' t cdnnot, in so Short a 
fiine^ make tip my mind tb the sacrifice of all my 
quiet coiiifott — hut I itill endeavor.* 

* Shall I teach ybii how to make (he sacrifice ? 
=-^I can make it appear trivial to you.* 

She Idoked Up. 

* Gertrude, this is the last tiiije I can spedk oii 
the subject — remember 'tis the last hour of my stay 
with you -^hear what / am sacrificing to my re- 
gard for Lord Luxraore — td my sense of his kindness 
— to my wish for I)is coriflrmatioYi in goodness : — 
your sacrifice is nothing to mine — you talk of youi: 
juiet — but I tdlk of my son. Me loves yoU as sin- 
cerely, as ardently as does my noble cousin; but h^ 
has been warned that you are the property of ano- 
ther, and, on pain of my displeasure, he has been 
prohibited ftdm ever presuming to address you. — t 
tee him besefy 1 may say, by a woman I cannot es- 
teem; — I forward her views against the conviction' 
of my owh judgment ; and I tfy to convince hira 
that twelve-thousand a year will recompetice him 

for renouncing — - — can I go farthef ? for 

renourtcing Gertrude Aubrey !* 

Gertrude saw tli6 tears gush from M^. Syden- 
ham's eyes — she saw no more — she found herself 
on Iier bed, her mother, Mrs. Mudd, and hef 
daughter, standing by her.— '^Ir. Sydenham was 
set off*. 

The peace of Gertrude's mind Imd been lonjj 

sapped i 
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tapped ; it had tottered, and it now fdl ; and when 
she was again about her house, she found it was 
no longer in her power to command her attention, 
or to pursue the plan of her industrious day : she 
was driven for relief to those low cares, against 
which she had striven to secure herself; she 
passed much of her time with Mrs. Mudd*s jounger 
children ; she sent for them, grew weary of them, 
dismissed them, and then wished for them again: 
she felt frivolous, and wondered she had ever been 
citherwise: she conversed without interest^ and 
read without consciousness ; asking the passing 
hour what it had provided for the quick passage of 
the next Yet company was iatiguing, and she 
ilhimned it 

It was now impossible to conceal from Mr. and 
Mrs, Mudd, or Uieir eldest daughter, that part of 
her distress which Lord Luxmore occasion^. It 
was a case in which all could feel, yet none could 
advise: \ But my dear young ladyf said Mr. 
Mudd,^ after a kind conference with her, ^ you 
must not attempt to persuade me that you reveal 
mU your objections. I could, I think, g^t the bet- 
ter of all that you have declared ; the one you 
conceal, God forbid I should attempt to combat ! 
— ^Tell me, can I assist you. Would a voyage — 
would a JQumeyr— would the intervention of a fa- 
ther, do good ? send me, command me, do what 
you please ; only let me see you once more happy.* 

Conversing with Mrs. Mudd, she felt comfort in 
Clearing the suggestions of her plain integrity and 

.good 
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good seDse. * If/ said she, ' you can decide on 
accepting Lord Luxmore, I should hope you could 
not be unhappy, because I scarcely ever saw a 
marriage of prudence - and conscience, turn out 
otherwise than well : I could give you many in- 
stances of this ; but, 1 believe, you will sec that 
when people set out prudently, they will be careful 
of their own happiness.; when they marry wholly 
for love, they are often very careless in their con- 
duct towards each other ; and tlie least thing is an 
offence to those who iniagine that they had been 
promised perfect felicity.' 

The strife of her thoughts soon grew intolerable. 
—She endeavoured to end it; Mr, Sydenham urged 
by letter all that he had said in person ; and Ger- 
trude feeling the quick advances of a fever, which 
might, in* its termination, produce the greatest pos* 
sible misfortune to her mother, wrote to him saying 
that Resubmitted her opinion wholly to his,, and 
idtreated him to come to her as quickly M pos*- 
jible. 

She received the commendations of her friends^ 
jand the grateful thanks of her mother, and endear 
vored to feel satisfied with hersel£ 

Nearly a week was necessarily occupied in the 
passage of her letter, and the reply to it« It did 
not much improve the state of her mind ; it con- 
tained only these words : . 

/ I write m the greatest possible haste': — you de- 
^rve more happiness than this world can give 
you. We are two martyrs at the stake ; we must 

encourage 
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encourage each other. I forwarded the imporf 6t 

your letter, drest in better words, to Lord L 

yesterday : it was cutting off a right hand ; but I 
should be ashamed to flinch when you set me 
such an example. A circumstance has occurred, 
•which can make* no difference, but which has occu- 
, pied me since the post brought me the news this 
morning. My son has declined Lady E De H's 
goodness : he had told me he should do so at the 
fiist fair opportunity : he was sincere, and I honor 
him : he has written to her in Ireland. You shall 
hear again from me : at present I cannot come to 
you. God bless you, is the prayer of 

' Your's 

' R s; 

Sydenham was free ! — Gertrude was bound ! — 
She could not bring herself to divulge this ; she 
buried it in her own bosom. — She had now only 
to wait the next occasion of his lordship^s writing 
to Mr. Sydenham, who, she doubted not, would 
communicate to her his sentiments. Wretched, 
•very wretched, her waywardness prompted her to 
seek some one as wretched as herself; and she 
would hare betaken herself to the rectory-house 
at Luxmore, had she not learnt that Colonel Sy- 
denham had obtained leave of absence to visit his 
father. 

To her mother, who required not the most logi- 
cal conclusions, she said little on the subject of her 
melancholy, but in a common-place reference to 
the anxiety of her situation. AH this, Mrs. Au- 
brey 



brey admitted in its fullest force : she remembered 
what she had experienced in a similar situation; 
but she hoped Lord Luxmof e was not likely lo 
change or to deceive her ; and certainly it \ra8 a 

very fine thing for a daughter of lier's. ' Ah I 

my mother !' thought Gertrude — * you little think 
~-but I am happy that you can deceive yourself. I 
would not for the world have you know how your 
daughter meets this * fine thin<j;.' \ 

To no one dared she be explicit. Rf r. M udd-s 
sagacity alarmed her ; but his natural good-breed- 
ing secured hen ' I remain in my first opinion, my 
sweet firiend,' said he; * it is not/e^r, it is not distrust^ 
it is not disparity f it is not ditlike, nor these all toge- 
ther that make you insensible lo this fkttering pro- 
spect ; but you shall not tell me a word moro^ till 
you can ask me to hear it ; and in the mean timt^, 
on the faith of John JVIudd, who never, siiic^ be 
was breeched, told a lie, if even wife knows what I 
think, it must be that I talk in my sleep/ Ger- 
trude could not, even now reply. 

To Mary Mudd she confessed the dejection of 
her mind, lis connected with an indescrii>able 
dread. * And let this teach you, my dear girl,' 
said she, * what sad incorrect judges we are of 
what is essential to our own or another's! happmess. 
Few young persons, I believe, are brought up with 
ks8 indulgence than I met in the early part of my 
life. I bad nMJch to ewture, and little fo recom* 
pense my endurances, except th^ hope of foture 
gain by pi^sent suffering ; yet my hours passed 
swiftly, and my days not unhappily. If I was sel- 
dom 
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dom greatiy pleased, I was as seldom deeply grie? ^ 
ed ; akid my spirits bore me through all that was 
imposed on me. I felt satbfied that I had not 
chosen my lot, and therefore could not justly 
blame myself ; and one of the circumstances which 
I now reflect on with the most self-complacency, 
is, that I never suflfered myself to be discontented. 
I always told myself that a home and protection, 
clothes, food, and firing, were all my real wants, 
and that all these were supplied ; and I can truly 
say, I never, for one moment, wished Lady Lui- 
more's death or my own release. And now, Mary, 
iee how ungrateful I am ! With every thing the 
world can give — in a situation far beyond that of 
m, poor clergyman's daughter — with such a home, 
such friends, such a fortune — my books^ my amuse- 
ments, my pleasures — with every thing succeeding 
to my wish — able to read those authors who were 
once only subjects of longing and vexation to me — 
music ceasing to be laborious — and that fiiscina- 
tion, oil*painting, opening to me a new source oi 
delight — your good father giving me an insight 
into subjects of science, connected with manu&cr 
tures — and every body trying to please me, I am 
peevish hysterical, and good for nothing/ 

^ I fear you are out of health,' said Mary, ' or 
I cannot believe you would think so gloomily: it 
is not like you. If you were yourself, you would 
not be so indifferent to the prospect before you : 
it certainly is very great ; and I am persuaded you 
will be very happy : you do not dblike Lord Lux* 
more — ' 

•Far 
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'.Far from it, — I must have no knowledge of himi 
or no gratitude in my nature, were I not, in some 
measure, partial to him : he is very good tern* 
pered; very indulgent ; and certainly tiie respect 
with which he has treated me, is beyond any thing 
I could ask*; biit I know, the moment I am his 
wife I must take leave of all my present pleasures ; 
and I fear I shall be but too well satisfied with 
those that wilt succeed them. I shall, in all pro- 
bability, be elevated in my own ideas ; my sur« 
prise at my elevation will seem to justify, and it 
tvill probably increase my vanity. I shall think 
not what ought to content Gatty Aubrey, but 
what becomes the countess of Luxmore ! O ! how 
I dislike the title ! I shall first ask myself what I 
may dare do, and then dare without asking ; and' 
my fellow-creatures will remark my sad deviation 
from my own character, when I have no other to 
recommend me to their love. Then I shall neither 
have nor wish for quiet : I shall be like a person 
In a delirium ; I shall fancy myself exactlj' what I 
am not. I shall think I have just now attained 
happiness, and despise myself for my former ac- 
* quiescences, and my mis-spenttime. To please Lord 
Luxmore will be, and ought to be, my aim : we 
shall be wanderers on the face of the earth ; and I 
shall be the adviser of my own misery ; for I shall 
certainly urge his keeping me out of sight till the 
world has done talking of his disgraceful marriage, 
and till I have acquired the manners of ^ the up- 
per world,' as Lady Elma calls it; — you know the 
strong line phe draws between the upper and the 

lower» 
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lower* Do you not remember one evening when 
\ye were laughing at the odd phrases I rfcoUfofb4 
to have heard at Brighton, she told us that people 
of rank bad a kind of patois of their own, which 
noQ^ but those accustomed to live with tbem could 

pretend to understand how am I to iearo this ?* 

said ^he, attempting to Uugh« 
. * I would make no alteration in myself w^re | 
you,' said ingenuous Mary. 

^ I ^hall be altered^ whether I alter myselfi pr 
am merely passive.' 

* But so you must be, in marrying in any situ- 
ation.' 

* Ves, certainly ; but not in the same degree. 
Did I marry nearly on my own level — Did I marry 
a man of pursuits or of a profession, the case 
would be greatly diflferent; he would have his 
l)ours of quiet at home, or employment absent 
from it. If he had acquirements of learning or of 
taste, I could resort to him for assistance and cor- 
reaction ; we should meet with pleasure, because it 
would not be always in our power to ineet; and 
even |f bis profession called him away, I should 
onjoy his correspondence. 1 should think on him 
Tv'hile I was endeavoring to render myself mora 
worthy pf his society; and in cherishing every 
warm affection of my heart to greet him on his 
return, O ! how I should offer up my prayers to 
Heaven for his safety— and yet, I hope, close my 
petitions with * Thy will be done !' 

Pcrhap.% had the dialogue gone a few sentences 
farther, Mary Mudd oa^^ht bavQ said or tbou|^t, 

\ MVby, 
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^ Why, surely! Colonel Syiknham then, is exactly 
the man to suit you :' but Gertrude was fatigued, 
ipuid glad to betake herself to a shaded room, the 
9opha, afid solitude ; and for this purpose they 
l^arted^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

Agreeable compamons im a poit-chaistm An off ortunU y mh 
proved* Marunrcres, A little too late. A disappoiMtmfut 
veil borne, A tooman of homor. A mam of imtegrity. Kmd 
caution. A reports Superfluous caret. Hope in the diu 

tance. 

Lea V I kg Mary Mudd to lament, with her parents, 
the sad dejection of their beloved Miss Aubrey, 
and the father to read a short lecture on thai addi- 
tion to the text * The race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong,' neither happiness to the 
adopted children of Fortune, we will ^uit Sussex, 
and attend the earl of Luxmorc and Lady £Ima de 
Ruse in their visit to that exuberant land called 
Ireland. 

His lordship in setting out, wislied to be agree- 
able : he was not in the habit of beins otherwise ; 
and Lady £lma was enough his favorite to have 
made her company, on any other day, an increase 
of pleasure; but, just now, he was disposed to 
muse. Cierlrude's reception of his overture had 
not alarmed or discouraged him ; nay, it had been 
in his construction of it, almost all he could wish; 
he was sorry he had left her in tears — he would 
write by the first post to chear her:— on what part 
of his possessions should he jointure her ; — one of 
his first concerns^ after their marriage would be 

9 to 
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to make a will, which should eclipse that provi-* 
sion which the law Or his act and deed gave her ; 
*• he wished he were ten years younger. 

He began to grow conscious he was inattentive. 
* Lady Gertrude,' said he, ' use your pleasure as 
to the current of air you sit in : I am' not nice.' 

Lady Eloia looked arch — laughed, and replied 

' Let Luxmorc travel^ rest^ stand still, or walk, 
StiU he can notliing but of Gertrude talk ; 
He wrote to his father, ending with this line, 
• I am, ray lovely Gertrude, ever thine/' 

• Very fair, indeed !' said his lordship, ' a very 
apt parody; but I assure you that my error, 

—my ill-bred mistake — arose 1, had just been 

talking to Miss Aubrey very seriously— on — her 
affairs -' 

The subject was introduced; and the lady's 
frank reply, * Now, my dear very good lord, do 
xiot attempt ta deceive or to mislead me/— gave her 
the opportunity necessary to telling his lordship, in 
the gentlest way, and most affectionate terms of re- 
gardy that his Gertrude was ^ too cold-hearted to 
be won, and too singular to be wished for/ She 
' spoke the sense of the world ; the world had its 
eye on his lordship : — he was a pubKc man :— ho 
should be warned by the fate of our minister at 
> : an indiscreet marriage ; a marriage for love 1 
had paralysed his fortunes ; and really it would ba 
very goosy for Lord Luxmore, in his old age, tM 
break his heart, or disappoint the ministry, who 
i¥ere in the habit of looking to him, for the sake of 
fuch a GoU as Gatty :— there were. 0Mitches fitter for 

yoi* IV. pd tim;_ 
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him ; the duchess of ^'s only unmarned daugh* 

ter had said openly that he was the most agreeable 
man in the world-^ she adored him.' 

' Why^ she is younger than this colt, as you call 
hco' said the earl^ laughing, 

' True ; but the rank V 

* Yes,' said his lordship ; ' the rank fdly of Aer 
adoration. No, Lady Elma — I will not make a 
mistake agai n I plead guilty to all your 
charges ; you seem in possession of all the facts ; 
though, how you got them, I cannot guess ; but, I 
thank you for your care, the world has nothin^r 
to give me : 1 shall take something which I have 
always, since I could judge, considered as infinitely 
above its best gift. Gatty Aubrey is no common 
character, nor is it common happiness she will 
bring with her : she has used no art ; it is of my 
reason as well as my affection she has taken pos- 
session : — ^your situation witli regard to Sydcnbam, 
takes from me all caution in expressing my pre* 
ference. 

Her ladyship found * it would not do,' and she 
changed the subject. She prevailed on her fellow* 
traveller to dine at the house of a relation of hers, 
where she was to reoiain till they set off again. 
She contrived, with some pains, that he should, the 
next day, see the duchess and the adoring Lady 
Alfreda ; but still * it w^ould not do ;' and all she 
could accomplish was to make his lordship's letter 
Che next day too late for the post : — ^it made no 
difference. 

Another day elapsedi and they set off again fu 

; ^ fioiybead: 
9 
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Holyhead : the earl made no more blunders. Ger. 
trude was not named, and they reached Dublin^ 
persons and friendships unhurt* 

It was three miles beyond the famous city, that 
Lady Elma was to be set down ; and there Lord 
Luxmore, whose business carried him fifty miles 
another way, was to find her at his return, of which 
%\s letters were to apprise her. 

Her uncle was at the poidt of death. She repented 
that she had aot used more expedition ; she had sa- 
crificed some hours in setting off from Mr. Mudd's, 
and two whole days in London, the one on the bu- 
siness of Lady Alfreda, the other on the more ra- 
tional concern of her house ; it was unfortunate. 

She went to her uncle's bedside : he * certainly 
could not know her ;' for he ordered her to be 
taken away, and she dared appear no more : he 
died ; she found his will : his solicitor who had 
been civil to her, and who was one of the exe- 
cutors hoped her ladyship was prepared for the 
contents. 

' Perfectly, I thattk your care,' said her ladyship : 
* my uncle apprised me of his kind intentions.' 

* By " , Jhen you shall not open it,' said 
the lawyen 

Lady Elma, conceiving herself insulted, and aU 
Ivays knowing whftt she had to do, rang for her 
uncle's house-steward. 

Her opponent paced the room with the will but- 

toded unthin his coat, and repeated, * No, no, by 

; since you call them kind intentions, my 

)ady, you rimll never see the will| if I can help it 

pd 3 Cod 
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God bless your dear soul ! I love you and all o^ 
you, too well to do such a thing/ 

The steward came. ' Mr. Macraven,' said her 
ladyship, ' I must beg your presence.*— — She then 
related the circumstance. 

* Why I do not know what to say on the matter/ 
answered the steward : * we are all very sorry to 
our hearts ; but it was a piiy^ ten times a pity \ that 
your la yship was n't here a little sooner ; it*s a 
grief indeed ; but the poor'U be all the better.' ' 

^ Aye, aye : there's not one sixpence in the 
will for your dear soul, my deai creature/ said he 
who was, the minute before, so fearful of giving 
her ladyship the sudden intelligence* 

Lady Elma now requested to know who wert 
the other executors. Tho gentlemen were named } 
and she waited while an express went to Dublin 
to request their attendance. They were found, 
and came with great politeness, and ber ladyship 
now saw the will opened : the man of law all the 
time of the proceeding calling out, ' Make your- 
self easy : I know there's not a sixpence for you, 
my dear lady, but a poor five^hundred a year : all 
the rest to charitable uses and building hospitals.' 
— ^And so it proved, 

' How is it possibly' said Lady Elma, * that my 
uncle can so have deceived me ? Was it that b» 
thought me negligent ?' 

^ I rather fancy/ said the lawyer, ' that had some* 
thing to do with it : if you'd come ia tim^ it 
might have been rectified ; but you not being 
here, you see there was nobody to speak for yoii» 

gnd 
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^Uid I know some busy people had been about my 

lord, and told him a strange story,' -* Story ? 

about what ?* 

* I believe/ said the lawyer, Mr. Steward, 
* you had best speak/ 

The steward began : * Why, it was, I think, on 
Wednesday fortnight, as it were first talked on. 
Our housekeeper, Mrs. Superfine, had a letter 
fi'om her son in Guernsey ; and in that letter it 
was said your ladyship was going to h% married, 
and we supposed it^ must be to somebody of great 
title or fortune ; but the letter said it was not a 
title Bor a rich gentleman, but som6 one in the 
army ; so, you seQ, we all talked about this, and I 
dare say some of us said a commoner ; and my 
lord*s valet went and told my lord that you wag 
going to marry ^ common soldier : we could not 
get it out of his head ; and the day we expected 
you, be sent for Mr. Fenwell here, and made that 
wiU.* 

Lady £lma was too dignified to submit her 
feelings to the public gaze: she withdrew into 
another room, and in an hour was at the principal 
hotel in Dublin, and deciding on her next step. 

Her greediness of admiration was a fault that 
stood insulated in her character ; it had neither 
connection with, nor support fi'om any other part 
of it She was equally capable of the greatest 
actions, where her vanity was not interested, and 
of the most paltry manceuvres where it was ; but 
in the present instance, the good was predo- 
minant Colonel Sydenham w«s ber first recol- 

lectioB 
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lection indeed ; but the recollection did not degrgde 
her. * I will not,' said she, * leave him to learn 
from any other source, that I am again in com- 
parative indigence.' 

She wrote to him, stating the circumstances 
of her uncle's prepossession against her, her 
not arriving in time, and the consequent forfeiture 
of what she had, ^d hoped to haye, enjoyed 
from him : she did pot permit him, she com- 
manded him to think no mor^ of her : she en- 
joined him to rejoice that the event had occurred 
in time to save him from shipwreck with her ; and 
her heart, always right when left to itself, felt 
grateful that she had not involved ^ fellow-creature 
in her disappointment^ 

Resolved not to repine, but feeling it necessary 
to take breath, she intended to make it her busi- 
ness the next day, to write to Lord Luxmore; 
but she was spared this trouble, by a message fix>m 
his lordship, which followed her to Publin, and 
informed her, that, in three days, be should be at 
the hotel where she then was, and should imme- 
diately, on being assured that she needed not his 
farther escort or exertions, embark for England* 
To spare the pain and trouble of a second detail, 
she replied only by a wish to see him, and le- 
ferred all explanation to their meeting. 

The meritorious conduct of Lady £lma, seemed 
ill requited by her receiving, the next day, Coionel 
Sydenham's uninfluenced renunciation, which he 
had written when every circumstance wore its 
most favorable aspect :— he could not have written 

it. 
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it, perhaps, bad he known her present situation : 
his nature would not have suffered him to lay on 
that last grain of sand which was to break tlie back 
of an oppressed creature; but supposing her al- 
most in the act of taking possession of her great 
inheritance, he, even when he had written it, could 
feel no compunction. He paid every possible re- 
spect to her high character : he acknowledged 
her extreme generosity, and his personal obligation 
to it ; and he felt himself driven to own, that no- 
thing less than his peculiar situation, could justify 
his seeming ingratitude : he gave her his perfect 
confidence, — a confidence none but his father 
shared with her: he requested her to consider, 
what it was that he preferred to accepting her in* 
valuable goodness : — it was a hopeless attachment; 
it was one, that parental authority, exerted on the 
highest principle of exalted honor, had forbidden 
him to plead, where alone it could excite interest : 
it was not therefore happiness that he was seeking 
divided from her; it was solitude in anguish of 
heart, that he asked for. He knew Miss Aubrey to 
be as entirely out of his reach, as if she were at 
that moment countess of Luxmore ; he had no 
prospect; he had no aim; but she was the only 
woman he had ever known to whom he could 
hdle offered his heart at the hazard of a refusal ; 
and nothing less than the obligation of his father 
towards Lord Luxmore, or the wish to promote 
her happiness by the sacrifice of his own, could 
have prevented his making the experiment He 
concluded in the most consoling Unguage : he said 

all 
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ness : she might have some repugnance ; she might 
stifle some latent inclination for a time : and he* 
might have the misery of hearing her confess it on 
a premature death-bed : he recollected in his recent 
reading, the opinion that the sorrows of this life 
sink deepest into grave natures, — God forbid he 
should make her unhappy ! he would forego any 
thing ratlier than be the cause of suffering to ano- 
ther, especially to one who was dear to him in no 
common degree : he could not think with Lady 
£lma, that he had be^en imposed on; but he could 
make every allowance for - a woman under her 
circumstances ; and, though he could not much 
fear the event, he would ascertain the fact : the 
least distressmg method of doing this, would be to 
remain where he was at present^ and to write to 
England for full satisfaction. 

While his lordship was deliberating on the least 
objectionable mode of doing what he would gladly 
have determined it was not necessary to do, Lady 
£lma's situation was embarrassing : she knew not 
his plans or the impediment to his setting forward 
immediately ; but the delay was very unpleasant 
to herself, as, if she gave way to it, it confined her 
in a place of all others the least agreeable to her^ 
under the present circumstances, and where she 
must cither be a prboner, or expose herself to 
animadversion. She therefore began to talk, if 
not to think, of crossing the water alone ; but from 
thiS| hi3 lordship dissuaded her. To prevail pa 

ber 
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her to wait, he told her ingenuously the ideas that 
were afloat in bis mind, and the means he should 
pursue to satisfy his scruple. Ten or twelve days 
would, he doubted not, procure him the assurances 
he wished for ; and if he could make that time 
pass agreably to her, in a little tour, he was at 
her service, and would then attend her to London, 
or into Sussex, or to any other part of England. 
The conversation decided him ; and he resolved 
on writing by the first mail. 

Lady £lma had now involved hersel£ She bad 
faSLed in piquing his pride ; and her share in the 
frustrated attempt was about to be disclosed. She 
could almost have begged him not to Mrite ; but 
fearing his measures too decidedly taken^ in a 
point on which he was so serious, she could not 
venture this : she therefore resorted to her store- 
house of fascinations ; and having, in a costtwie oS 
irresistible supplication, intreated bim ' not to roh 
the plundered,' — * not to take friends from her, 
who now had no means of purchasing others,'-^ 
* not to add contumely to degradation,* — * not to 
baptize Lady Elma the disinherited, Lady Elma 
the suspected,' — she awakened a tenderness which 
it was sufficient for her to have awakened. She 
had neither vice nor weakness in her composition : 
a promise to write nothing that could implicate 
lier, and a request that she would judge for her- 
self, by reading his letter before he dispatched it, 
satisfied her ; and the offer of the little tour, re- 
moved all objections to waiting his lordship's con- 
venience. 

To 
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To M^hom should he write? To Gertrude?— 
No surely. If the influence of obligation^ if her 
habit of submission were too strong in her mind 
to allow the action of her free-will, what he could 
say, if he spoke from his heart, could not tend to 
remove such fetters. — Should he write to Mr. Sy^ 
denham ? It was not only circuitous, but it might 
excite hope in his son, and substantiate the obsta- 
cles which he, at present, looked on as a shadow. 
Mrs. Aubrey was not a woman whose judgment 
was accustomed to any appeal. In short, he could 
think on no such agent as Mr. Mudd; and to him he 
wrote, in terms the most polite, the most conciliating. 
He referred to that part of his intentions which 
he presumed must be known to all Miss Aubrey's 
confidential friends, and saying nothing on the 
subject of Lady Elma's situation, fuither than that 
she had been deceived in her expectations from 
ber uncle ; without hinting at Colonel Sydenham ; 
and without, in any way, giving form or feature 
to an idea which he wished to be regarded as the 
vague offspring of excessive anxiety, he expressed 
his fear that his situation left Miss Aubrey too 
little liberty of objection, and requested Mr. Mudd» 
either to inform him on his own knowledge, or to 
learn, by any gentle means, wliether it was in the 
power of another to offer her, whose happiness, he 
persuaded himself, was equally their object, an 
easier path or a more acceptable companion in 
attaining it. 

To the diction of this, or its communications, 
no objection coul4 have been made by the moi* 

fastidious 
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fastidious or the most interested. It past the or- 
deal of Lady Elma's judgment. She added to it 
a postscript more descriptive of her situation: 
she represented herself awakened from a golden 
dream, but disposed to make the best of it ; 'her 
five-hundred a year would give her ease, if not 
aflSuence; and Mr. Mudd might again turn his 
thoughts to a cottage for her.* 

The letter was dispatched by the mail ; but it 
did not reach its destination, by two or tliree 
' days, so soon as a gentleman of Dublin, whom com- 
mercial concerns carried first to London, and 
next to the house of his old friend and corre- 
spondent John Mudd, who naturally saying that he 
had friends in Ireland, and that their silence made 
him wish his visitor could have brought tidings of 
them, learnt the sensation excited in Dublin by 
Lady Elma's disappointment, with all its parti- 
culars. His informer was accurate in his detail of 
facts; but proceeding to speak on motives, he 
erred when he represented her ladyship as the suf- 
ferer by a perfect misapprehension as to her ma- 
trimonial views — an opinion which he supported 
on what appeared to him the certainty that her 
ladyship would be countess of Luxmore before 
she crossed the water. 

Gertrude had been present at this conversation: 
she left the room when the stranger had pledged 
himself for the truth of what he had asserted, and 
the certain accomplishment of w hat he foretold : 
Mary Mudd followed her ; and Mrs. !Mudd s anx- 
iety would not let her remain long beliind: they 

found 
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found her standing at the window of another roonx 
looking on tlic lawn. Mary, who had first arrived, 
was endeavoring to discover how she had best 
treat her. 

But though tliankful for the assiduity, Gertrude 
wanted no particular treatment : she had only to 
resort to herself; she might be trusted to the oper- 
ation of her own principles: she gave full cre- 
dence to all she had heard : it accorded entirely 
with the silence of the parties ; and she felt herself, 
if not mistress of her destiny, at liberty to shak^ 
off foreign control. She clieared her friends by 
her vigor of mind, and excited admiration, much 
more than was due to her equanimity : the strokes 
of her feverish pulse abated in a few hours, and 
she was better, in the opinion even of Mrs. Mudd's 
sagacity in symptoms, than she bad been for many 
days. 

In her first unwitnessed moment of reflection, 
she said to herself, ' Can Mr. Sydenham know 
tliis ? — O ! if some good angel would whisper it ! 
I would write it — but I cannot, and no one else 
knows bis concern in it — patience ! patience T 



CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER XC. 

A Utere eennire* An tictice friend. A parent's infrcaty. 
DupaUh (/f busincu. A letter from Mobfhead. 

Mr. Mudd was engaged all day with bis friend : 
Gertrude had retired tb her home ; but he could not 
close the evening without seeing her : he canie 
with his wife ; her eldest daughter was still offering 
her sweet assiduities : Mrs. Aubrey, fretted and 
disappointed, kept aloofl 

Finding Gertrude able and inclined to talk on 
the extraordinary tidings, Mr. Mudd spoke without 
reserve, but with a severity that she did not expect. 
He began, ^ My dear young lady, we all lore and 
honor your greatness of mind, and the permission 
you give others to carve their happiness for them- 
selves, even if it be cut out of your portion ; but 
it is not morally necessary that we should feel ex- 
actly as you do. My wife here predicted, from 
the moment of Lady Elma's arrival, that she would 
supplant you : I thought it impossible ; but I was 
wrong, and I am mortified. God forgive me if I 
err in what I think now ! those who are censured 
unjustly, are often to blame in having acted as if 
they deserved it. I love that dear woman as I 
do my eyes ; but I can see her faults, her French 
faults :— *I hate a paltry plot; and as I hope to live^ 

if 
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if my old master*s daughter justifies my suspicions, 
dear as she is to me, I know her no more. I am 
afiraid her passion for Colonel Sydenham was a 
stalking-horse/ 

Here Gertrude could acquit her friend and 
prove her innocence : she therefore told what she 
had learnt firom Mr. Sydenham, but she could not 
speak now as steadily as when talking of Lord 
Luxmore. Mr. Mudd paused^ looked at her, and 
proceeded : 

^ If it is true that Lady Elma has lost her ex- 
pected fortune ; if it were possible that she could 
return pennyless, this house should be her's, and 
we her servants : she should have the love of a 
child while I live, and a child's portion at my 
death; but as countess of Luxmore, as having 
supplanted another, I nlust despise her. I could 
forgive her for loving that gallant fellow Syden- 
ham ; such a man is worthy any woman's love ; 
but even then, she could not forbear her coquettish 
French tricks. — Wife tells me there was such pick- 
ing of posies, such choice of fi'uit for Lord Luxmore, 
such copying three times over, with alterations 
and amendments, extempore verses, sucli languish- 
ings, such hints and such lies ! nay, I will speak 
out, they were lies: O! that my old master's 
daughter should descend to a lie !«— and all this is 
innocent vanity ! it is harmless coquetry ! — What 
is vanity ? the most gross selfishness : — what is 
coquetry? why, the intoxicating a man's senses, 
which, perhaps, not sobering afterwards, in 
thousands of inatances leiad inexperienced boys 

into 
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mto ruin, agiunst which they were not guarded, ^ 
and which, strange to say ! is utterly uuoonnected 
with the actual coquette. 1 have known a young 
fellow coDceiTe a wild pAssioD for a girl, nierely 
because she was the first who came in bis way, 
after he had been under the influence of this 
animal magnetism. — Hearen defend my giris from 
vanity, and my boys from the vain V 

Gertrude, in listening to Mr. ^ludd, thought, 
as we are apt to do uhen our fevourites are 
censured, that be was rather too severe. Some- 
thing indeed of what he conmiented on in Lady 
£lma, she had observed : it had always grieved 
her ; but she took it as the alloy of great qualities^ 
and could only lament that great qualities should 
ever be alloyed. 

It was impossible for Gertrude to convince 
diese kind friends or her anxious mother, that 
they had no cause for alarm about ber. Mrs. Au- 
brey*s watchfulness certainly sugg^ted the idea, 
that she feared her daughter s fortitude but dis- 
guise, and the nearest pond her resource. IMrs. 
Mudd*s tears streamed when she thought of the 
ill-treatment Gertrude had experienced ; but Ger* 
trude n'as perfectly calm. 

Lord Luxmore s letter arrived, without any 
intervening circumstance. It was accompanied 
by another, which, favored by the wind, had over- 
taken it, and in which Mr. Mudd was requested, 
should his lordship s vague idea prove founded, 
and should Miss Aubrey avow any predilection,i 
to assure her he wook!, on no coosideratiooi inter- 
rapt 
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riipt her happiness, but would rather forward it 
by any means in his power. 

These letters, it was thought, in common pru- 
dence, could not be communicated to Gertrude 
at present; Mrs. Mtidd alone shared the know- 
ledge of their contents; nor did her husband say 
more than, that to serve a friend was his errand, 
when he told his family he must be off . at day- 
light the next morning, and should be absent from 
them a few days. 

His journey was to Lnxmore rectoiy-house: his 
object an interview with Mr. Sydenham. With 
him he found his son ; but to the former only did 
he open himself. His early observation on the 
seemingly wayward state of Gertrude's affections, 
' and a persuasion, almost blind, that the object of 
them must be the man of all others the best suited 
to her, had dispensed with any necessity of putting 
questions, and even now he betrayed not to her his 
suspicion: he came ' only to consult Mr. Sydenham.' 

The first day of his visit removed all restraint: 
in the course of the second he had learnt, that, 
under Lord Luxmore's permission. Colonel Syden- 
ham was disposed to try his interest with Miss 
Aubrey ; and on the thiixl, having received every 
attention from the gentlemen and good Mrs. 
Brett, he set out for home, furnished with this 
letter from Mr. Sydenham to Gertrude : 

J, 

' How base is selfishness ! but how impossible 
is it to dismiss it from the heart of a parent! I 
feel it even, my G^tty, wh^re yoa are concerned ; 

VOL. IV. E e for 
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for, despairing of convincing you, I would intreat 
you. You will know, when you receive this, the sus- 
picions of Lord LfUxmore, and his noble generosity. 
Your friend assures me, it warrants me in forward- 
bg what I inclose. O ! that I might dictate your 
reply ! I can only say, the comfort of more than 
my life rests with you. Mrs. Brett sends you the 
love of a parent Ever your's 

' B. S.' 

What now was the letter inclosed ? It may be 
guessed ; and we are not fond of transcribing. It 
disturbed Gertrude far more than Lord Luxmore's, 
though both called forth her tears. If she could 
take her eyes or her thoughts off from the dis- 
patches from Luxmore, it was to lift them up in 
thankfulness, and to feel some self-complacency in 
finding the earl justified the opinion she had enter- 
tained of him. 

*' These letters must all be answered immedi- 
ately,' said Mr. Mudd, on the morning after hb 
arrival, and when a breakfast of the tii'O families, 
intended to have been chearful, had kept Mrs. 
Mudd and Mrs. Aubrey in tears, and obli^d Ger- 
trude to retire with Mary. Mr. Mudd soon sought 
them, and dismissing his daughter, said, ' Thank 
God ! a heavy weight is taken off my heart My 
dear young lady, I do not ask you to honor me 
with vour sentiments : but Mr. Sydenham's letter 
vmst be answered: allow me to do it for you, 
'twill not be done to elegantly as by yourself; but 
it shall be wry plain EaglisA.' 

' May 
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* May I trust you ? Consider ; surely we ought 
to wait for Lord Luxmore/ 

' On no account. Believe me, my young friend, 
I know what I am doing. I give every cr«dit to 
your noble friend ; but I do not believe a man on 
earth could have given you such an option, if he 
had not been under the influence, perhaps un- 
consciously, of female fascination : his second 
letter shews to me a progress ; and his third, my 
life for it, will point out consolation. I give you 
almost unlimited credit, my dear friend ; but you 
are no match for Lady £lma de Ruse : she will 
be Countess of Luxmore in three months; 
and she shall be so with my free leave and her 
fall inheritance— -for the old man's will is not worth 
a rush — and when I have done what I can for you, 
I shall pop to London, put myself into the mail, 
jump over the channel, and make my words good, 
and see Lady Elma her uncle's heir, or my name 
is not Mtidd. Now then, for the letter : I may 
be trusted ; and I will consider — but you do not 
go out of my sight till the letter is answered : I will . 
reply simply in my own person, and pledge you 
for nothing. — May I ?' 

* I cannot, I fear, write for myself, nor can I 
tell you what to say.' 

* I do not need it; only give me authority.' 
* ' Well then, you have it.' 

' You shall know what I write/ 

* I. would rather not' 

* Nay, there you are wrong.* 

* I would not willingly be so.* 

E e 2 ' My 
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* My dear Sir, 

* I had a safe and expeditious journey home; 
and the remembrance of those whom I had left, 
made it agreea^ble. I find it indispensably ne- 
cessary to set out again immediately on Lady 
Elma's important business; audit is. \\ith reluct- 
ance 1 leave so many females v\ithout a protector. 
Could you and the colonel, and Mrs. Brett, excuse 
my absence, and trust my wile s hospitality, she 
will take care always to have a neighbor or tuo to 
take. wine with you at dinner; and she will, in her 
civillest way, acknowled«;e the obligation. 

* AssurinjT mvself that you will set out on the 
morning alter this reaches you, I shall fix my de- 
parture for Thursday, that 1 may have the plea- 
sure of seeing you safe in your quarters, and my 
inmates reconciled to my lieutenants. 

* With respectful regards. to Mrs. Brett and 
your hero, I am, my dear Sir, very humbly and 
respectfully 

* Your's, 

* John Mud».' 

Gertrude could not disapprove ; but she had no 
words to speak her thanks; and now, thousjh all 
her quiet was as completely gone, as if she had 
been actually Lady Luxmore, she saw it depart 
without repining: she assured Mary that it would 
return, and with added blessings; and she bespoke 
her participation in her feelings and her happiness. 

While waiting the arrival of Mr. Sydenham, Mr. 

^ludd 
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Mudd wrote to Lord Luxmore, b« gging his and 
Lady Elma's pati nee, and entreating them to 
stay where they wero, till he could reach Dublin. 
Having remained half a day after the arrival of the 
party from Luxmore- rectory, lie set off, and Ger- 
trude was left encircled by her excellent and 
dearest friends, with a part in the little domestic 
drama that prevented her feeling herself the pas- 
sive object of so much kindness. Mrs. Brett M'as 
to be her guest; the gentlemen were with Mrs. 
Mudd; and the first twenty-four hours gave Colo- 
nel Sydenham the opportunity of shewing how per- 
fectly consistent are the dignity of man, and the 
high honor of a soldier, with a generous and tender 
affection for a woman of worth, 

^ I could,' said his father, in speaking of him to 
her, and expressing his pious hope that their 
union could not diminish her happiness, * 1 could/ 
said he, * if he were not my son, say something in 
his favor on my knowledge of him, and on obser- 
vation of his character, which, I trust; my interest 
in him has rather made shar[)-sightcd than blind. 
I could tell of good deeds, .and the world has told 
of great deeds; I know of no base action : I veib 
no vice ; and taking the word in an extent, which !• 
trust you to understand, 1 characterise him as truly 
gefwrous.' 

More than six weeks were spent in an unanxi- 
ous and pleasant expectation oi Mr. Mudd's re- 
turij; his letters had been frequent; his last to 
Gertrude shall form our finale, and dismiss our 
readers. 

* My 
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* My dear madaai, Holyhead. 

* To spare you anxiety, I write from 
the safe side of the water. We are just landed ; 
and four days will, I hope, bring us to you. That 
you may know what to expect, I will tell you the 
feats accomplished. 

Lady Elma is allowed, on all hands, to take pos- 
session of her late uncle's property— she has be- 
haved nobly to all who could reasonably feel disap* 
pointed, and carries away with her the hearts of 
half the persons who have seen her ; but she and I 
have had a little serious conversation ; and I have 
entered such a ccvoeat against the indulgence of 
certain propensities, that I think we shall never see 
them in force again. 

* Lord Luxmore is perfectly reconciled to your 
making yourself happy, by taking the man of your 
choice : he confesses, that had you been his daugh* 
ter, the colonel would have been hk proud elec- 
tion for you— you cannot therefore fear his under- 
rating him. 

' The earl and Lady Elma are the best friends 
possible ; and a short time will, 1 sincerely hope, 
unite them in a nearer connection : but your happi* 
oess is their first object ; and till they have the 
greatest proof you can give, that their care for 
themselves will not injure you, they postpone every 
decision respecting their own proceedings. 

* When I make my appearance on the stagey I 
shall expect the actors to be perfect, and ready to 
fulfil, without any unnecessary delay, all engage- 

ment3 
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ments implied or expressed. I shall make myself 
u subscribing witness to all the forma they go 
through ; and recollecting how dear, how very dear, 
are a wife and family to an 'honest man, I shall 
resign my office with prayers for the blessing of 
God on all those who have allowed me to prepare 
the way for their happiness. 

* Take the troublci my dear madam, I intreat 
you, of assuring my wife and children that they 
have still a place in my remembrance ; and distri* 
buting my respectful regards to your friends, be* 
lieve me ever 

^ Your faithful humble servant, 

* John Mudd.' 

' P. S. We are detained for half an hour longer^ 
My fellow-travellers are so good as to leave me to 
myself ; and I can no way so beguile the time, as by 
congratulating you, my dear young friend, not 
merely on your present prospects, which are as fair 
as this world can give, but on that preparation to 
receive blessings which your mind has experienced 
in vexatious, if not adverse circumstances. You are 
not a spoiled child of the world, and you will, take 
the word of an old man, be the happier for it as 
long as you live, and the fitter to cease to live. 
You will have no false notions of good and evil ; 
fashion will have nothing to do with your ideas, for, 
I will venture to say, they are founded on that 
which cannot change. You will stand in a centre, 
and see the world dance round you, sometimes in, 
sometimes out : — you may be occasionally abused 

for 
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for never quitting your place ; but never mind 
that — YOU never prouiisetl to dance to their piping : 
they will always know vrliere to find you ; and be 
assured that, at one moment ot the dance, though 
perhaps the last, they will wish to seek you. You 
will derive from the discipline of your early years, 
an increasing power of doing good : you may speak 
in old age of useful exertions, and take the text 
from your own life — you will be relied on for your 
high honor, your principle, your consistency ; and • 
the warmth of your heart will procure tenderness 
to those iiifirnjities of nature, from which, I know, 
you will never hoast yourself free. You uill hear 
that which reaches not the ear of anotlier — misfor- 
tune will pour out its sorrows into your bosom ; 
you will be the resort of the helpless ; virtue will 
court your smile; vice, will dread your averted* 
look. Your friendship will be considered as a 
passport in society; and your practice will be 
quoted as authority. 

* You have too much common sense to suppose 
til this is to be a mechanical consequence w ithout 
continued impulse ; you will see that so much 
power requires not only discretion, bui likewise a 
thorough knowledge of yourself. 1 do not" scruple 
to say that this knowledge, in us all, consists as 
much in our knowing what we are not, as what we 
are ; and that to understand this, we have but one 
crfterion, and one book of relerence. 

* You do not, I am sure, consider marriage as 
tiiejocusy towards which all the rays of our intel- 
lect tend, and in which they may. safely terminate : 

8 you 
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yoii rather, I am persuaded, look on it as the ex- 
pansion of a new prospect in your journey through 
life, in which more various exections are required, 
and for which you are now doubly pledged. It is . 
the beginning of a new mode of existence, where 
care becomes congenial to our hearts, and anxie- 
ties are overpaid by feelings with which none but 
an Almighty and All- merciful hand could baite 
endowed its creatures. 

* You are one of tliose happy beings to whom one 
has only to say, * Go on.' May every encourage-, 
mcnt attend you ! May the influence of your 
example prevail on parents to ad* ipt, not indeed the 
severities with which your early years were marked, 
though even these have their advantages^ but a 
wholesome, moderate, regular restraint on their 
children, unaffected by variations of temper, unas- 
sailable by the insanity of caprice, and tiot to be 
relaxed by indolence ; and may the superior cha* 
racter of happiness, with which, I hope, your life 
will be blessed, induce young people to bear pa- 
tiently that control which the experience of the 
present day calls for, and which is meant by the 
good old tern) Discipline !' 

*- -* 
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